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EVERY  NATURALIST  SHOULD  READ 

The  following  major  articles  which  have  appeared  in  recent 

numbers  of  The  Scottish  Naturalist : — 

The  Gannets  of  the  Bass  Rock — Estimated  Numbers  and  a Count. 
Bird  Life  by  the  Esk  at  Musselburgh. 

Spread  of  the  Mountain  Hare  in  the  Scottish  Lowlands. 

Animal  Welfare. 

The  Varying  Length  of  Lark  Song. 

The  Natural  History  of  South  Rona.  (Illustrated.) 

The  Breeding  Birds  of  St  Kilda. 

A Record  Scotch  Wild  Cat. 

The  Aquatic  Coleoptera  of  the  County  of  Angus.  (Illustrated.) 
Peterhead  Sealers  and  Whalers. 

Changes  in  the  Distribution  of  British  Geese. 

Some  Perthshire  Diptera.  (Illustrated.) 

A Rare  Shark  new  to  Scottish  Waters. 

Scottish  Insect  Immigration  Records. 

Notes  on  Highland  Diptera.  (Illustrated.) 

Ferrets  and  Polecats. 

Notes  on  Whales  stranded  on  the  Scottish  Coast.  (Illustrated.) 

As  well  as  numerous  shorter  notices  of  interesting  events  in  the 
Wild  Life  of  Scotland. 


(. Authors  are  responsible  for  7iomenclature  used.) 
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ISLE  OF  MAY  BIRD  OBSERVATORY. 

We  are  glad  to  call  our  readers ’ attention  to  the  following  appeal , 
which  we  are  sure  will  have  the  support  of  all  Scottish  Naturalists. 
Scotland  has  lagged  behind  other  countries  in  active  work  along  these 
lines  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  defect  is  now  being  remedied. 

As  a result  of  a lecture  on  “ Heligoland  as  a Bird 
Observatory  ” given  by  Mr  W.  B.  Alexander,  Director  of 
Research  in  Economic  Ornithology  at  Oxford,  to  the  Royal 
Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh  on  4th  January  1934,  it  was 
suggested  that  a Bird  Observatory  on  similar  lines  to  that 
in  existence  on  Heligoland  (see  British  Birds , vol.  xxvii., 
pp.  284-289)  should  be  established  on  the  Isle  of  May  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  This  island  was  chosen  as  it  was  considered 
to  be  the  most  suitable  place  for  such  an  observatory  in 
view  of  its  accessibility  compared  with  Fair  Isle,  the  other 
celebrated  Scottish  island,  for  the  study  of  Bird  Migration. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Lighthouse  Board 
very  kindly  granted  the  Midlothian  Ornithological  Club 
permission  to  set  up  this  Observatory,  and  Messrs  W.  B. 
Alexander  and  R.  M.  Lockley  (who  has  established  the  first 
British  Bird  Observatory  on  Skokholm  Island  off  the 
Pembrokeshire  coast)  have  been  good  enough  to  give  their 
services  in  assisting  with  the  construction  of  the  “ trapping 
garden,”  which  is  now  in  working  order. 

The  work  of  the  observers  will  consist  of  the  studying 
of  migration  as  seen  from  the  island  and  the  catching  and 
ringing  of  birds  in  the  “trapping  garden.” 
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Funds  are  now  urgently  required  to  provide  suitable 
accommodation  for  observers  and  to  equip  the  Observatory, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  all  readers  of  the  SCOTTISH  NATURALIST 
will  give  their  support  to  enable  the  first  Scottish  Observatory 
to  be  securely  established  on  the  Isle  of  May. 

Donations  should  be  sent  to  J.  H.  B.  Munro,  C.A., 
20  Merchiston  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

The  Midlothian  Ornithological  Club  have  been  authorised 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Lighthouse  Board 
to  grant  permission  to  competent  ornithologists  to  use  the 
Observatory,  and  it  is  hoped  that  ornithologists  in  Britain 
will  co-operate  in  maintaining  a sequence  of  observers 
during  the  migration  seasons. 

Those  wishing  to  obtain  permission  to  use  the  Observatory 
should  communicate  with  me. 

H.  F.  D.  Elder, 

Honorary  Secretary , 
Midlothian  Ornithological  Club. 


NOTES 

Green  Woodpecker  in  West  Lothian. — On  the  17th  April 
1934,  in  a wood  near  Winchburgh  in  West  Lothian,  my  gamekeeper 
shot  a Green  Woodpecker  in  the  belief  that  the  bird  was  a hawk. 
Previously  recorded  appearances  of  this  bird  in  Scotland  number  less 
than  a dozen,  of  which,  I believe,  only  one  is  from  the  district  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth.— Linlithgow. 

Autumn  Migration  at  Vallay,  1934. — On  20th  October  saw 
about  20  Snow  Buntings  and  about  30  Redwings  on  the  hill.  Saw 
no  Woodcock  at  all.  On  24th  October,  between  mid-day  and 
4 p.m.,  saw  four  different  flocks  of  Bernicle  Geese  flying  north — the 
flocks  contained  from  15  to  50  Geese.  On  same  date  saw  about 
50  Whooper  Swans  flying  high  to  the  east;  and  5 Tufted  Duck 
were  seen  on  a small  freshwater  loch.  On  the  hill  a Hen  Harrier 
and  a Peregrine  Falcon  were  seen  also.  A flock  of  200  Golden 
Plover  were  seen  on  29th  as  well  as  about  100  Bar-Tailed  Godwits. 
On  a small  freshwater  loch  5 Golden-Eye  Duck  were  flushed. — 
George  Beveridge,  Vallay. 
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THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  RONA, 

The  Results  of  a Biological  Expedition  from 
University  College  (University  of  St  Andrews), 
Dundee,  July  1933. 

Edited  by  Professor  A.  D.  Peacock,  Dr  Edith  Philip  Smith, 
and  C.  F.  Davidson,  B.Sc. 

( Continued  from  1934,  ft.  163.) 

IV.  ZOOLOGICAL. 

MARINE  MOLLUSCA. 

By  Charles  F.  Davidson,  B.Sc. 

The  following  mollusca  have  been  obtained  by  collecting  at 
low  tide  in  the  sandy  silts  of  Dry  Harbour  and  in  the 
surrounding  rocks.  The  assemblage  is  a poor  one,  a fact 
perhaps  explainable  by  the  somewhat  unnatural  environment 
in  which  the  mollusca  occur,  for  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
is  barred  by  the  remains  of  a stone  dyke  which  formerly 
converted  the  inlet  into  a “ fish-trap,”  the  fish  left  on  the 
drying  muds  as  the  tide  receded  being  collected  by  the 
islanders.  It  is  of  interest,  also,  to  note  that  the  seaweed- 
covered  boulders  scattered  throughout  the  inlet  were  trans- 
ported to  their  present  situation  by  the  crofters,  who  sought 
to  establish  an  accessible  “farm”  from  which  supplies  of 
seaweed  for  agricultural  purposes  might  readily  be  obtained. 

The  nomenclature  below  is  that  of  R.  Winckworth,  “The 
British  Marine  Mollusca,”  Journal  of  Conchology , vol.  xix., 
No,  7,  June  1932. 

Littorina  littorea  (L.) 

Littorina  ( Neritoides ) littoralis  (L.)  Fry 
Littorina  (. Littorivaga ) saxatilis  (Olivi) 

Patella  vulgata  L. 

Patella  depressa  Pennant 
Patella  athletica  Bean 
Mytilus  edulis  L. 

Cardium  ( Cerastoderma ) edule  L. 

My  a truncata  L. 

P aphia  ftullastra  (Mont.) 

Nucella  lapillus  (L.) 

Ensis  siliqua  (L.). 
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The  following  are  represented  by  “ dead  ” shells  only  : 

Gibbula  cineraria  (L.) 

Calliostoma  zizyphinum  conuloide  (Lam.) 

Buccinum  undatum  L. 

Anomia  ephippium  L. 

Ostrea  edulis  L. 

Chlamys  {. Aequipecten ) opercularis  (L.) 

Macoma  balthica  (L.) 

Lutraria  lutraria  (L.) 

My  a arenaria  L. 

Turritella  communis , Risso? 

The  following  were  obtained  by  tow-netting  in  the 
laminarian  zone  of  Big  Harbour,  at  depths  of  three  to  five 
fathoms,  26th  and  28th  July  : 

Gibbula  cineraria  (L.) 

Calliostoma  zizyphinum  conuloide  (Lam.) 

Patina pellucida  (L.) 

Chlamys  {Aequipecten)  opercularis  (L.) 

Littorina  littorea  (L.)  Fry 
Littorina  ( Neritoides ) littoralis  (L.)  Fry 
Odostomia  { Brachystomia ) scalaris  Macgillivray 
Chrysallida  { Partulida ) spiralis  (Mont.) 

Chrysallida  (. Parthenina ) eximia  (Jeff.) 

Rissoa  { Turboella :)  inconspicua  Alder 
Cingula  { Hyala ) vitrea  (Mont.) 

Cingula  {Hyala) proxima  (F.  and  H.) 

Cingula  { Onoba ) semicostata  (Mont.) 

Paludinella  littorina  globularis  (Thorpe)  ? 

Turtonia  minuta  (Fabr.) 

Montacuta  ferruginosa  (Mont.)  ? 

COLEOPTERA  (Beetles). 

By  George  Heslop  Harrison,  B.Sc.,  Armstrong  College, 

Ne  wcastle-upon-T  yne. 

Geodephaga. 

1.  Cicindela  campestris  Linn. — None  of  the  specimens  collected  was 
a type  in  respect  of  the  patterns  on  the  elytra.  These  will  receive 
special  attention  later. 

2.  Elaphrus  riparius  Linn. — Two  samples  of  this  Beetle  were  found 
on  marshy  patch  of  ground  on  the  way  up  to  the  Upper  Loch.  They 
are  typical  of  this  type  of  ground. 

3.  N otiophilus  aquaticus  Linn. — These  were  found  quite  abundantly 
in  the  same  sort  of  habitat  as  the  previous  species. 

4.  Carabus  nemoralis  Mull. — A single  specimen  of  this  species  was 
taken  in  some  rubbish  in  the  corner  of  the  schoolhouse  doorway. 
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5.  C.  arvensis  Herbst. — Although  four  examples  of  this  species  were 
taken  data  are  available  for  two  only.  These  were  both  taken  under 
stones  on  dry  ground  near  the  schoolhouse. 

6.  C.  violaceus  Linn. — One  crushed  specimen  was  taken  on  a path 
near  Dry  Harbour. 

7.  C.  catenulatus  Scop. — Two  specimens  ; also  under  stones. 

8.  C.  glabratus  Payk. — Three  specimens  only.  This  species  is 
typical  of  the  West  Highlands  and  mountainous  regions  generally. 

9.  Miscodera  arctica  Payk. — Only  one  single  specimen. 

10.  Pterostichus  niger  Schal. 

11.  P.  madidus  Fab. 

12.  P.  vulgaris  Linn. 

13.  P.  aterrimus  Payk. 

As  all  four  of  the  species  were  so  very  abundant  it  is  useless  to  give 
exact  data  in  each  case.  Some  were  found  in  tidal  refuse,  others  in  the 
stones  of  the  old  crofts,  but  the  bulk  of  them  was  taken  running  over  the 
paths  as  dusk  was  approaching.  Amongst  them  there  was  a crushed 
specimen  possibly  belonging  to  the  species  Abex  ater. 

14.  Calathus  melanocephala  Linn. — A single  specimen  was  taken 
under  a stone  near  Big  Harbour. 

15.  Anchomenus  prasinus  Thunb. — One  specimen. 

16.  Amara  alpina  Payk. 

17.  A.fulva  De  G. 

18.  A.familiaris  Duft. 

These  three  species  were  quite  well  represented  in  the  collections. 

Brachelytra. 

19.  Staphylinus  erythropterus  Linn. 

20.  Creophilus  maxillosus  Linn. 

21.  Ocypus  olens  Mull. 

The  above  three  species  were  all  taken  from  carrion.  Whilst  O.  olens 
and  C.  maxillosus  were  very  abundant,  only  a single  specimen  of  the 
pretty  S.  erythropterus  was  found  and  that  in  the  carapace  of  a dead 
crab.  A large  number  of  smaller  species  of  the  Staphylinidse  were  also 
taken  but  these  have  not  yet  been  identified. 

Clavicornia. 

22.  Silpha  rugosa  Linn. 

23.  S.  quadripunctata  Linn. 

S.  rugosa  was  taken  with  the  above-mentioned  Staphylinus 
erythropterus  in  a dead  crab  at  Big  Harbour.  The  precise  locality 
for  the  single  specimen  of  S.  quadripunctata  is  unknown. 

24.  Coccmella  obliterata  Linn. — From  conifers  in  Big  Harbour.  Six 
specimens  were  obtained. 

25.  C.  oblongoguttata  Linn. — Three  from  the  same  source  as  obliterata . 

26.  C.  sep temp unc tata  Linn. — This  species  was  very  abundant  every- 
where on  grass  and  low  herbage  generally. 
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27.  C.  ( Adalia ) bipunctata  Linn. — Swept  and  beaten  rather  abundantly 
from  low  herbage. 

28.  C.  hieroglyphica  Linn. — One  or  two  examples  were  taken  at  Big 
Harbour  with  the  others. 

29.  By  turns  tomentosus  Fab.  Abundantly  from  brambles. 

Lamellicornia. 

30.  Geotrupes  sylvaticus  Panz. 

31.  G.  vernalis  Linn. 

The  smaller  of  the  two  species  of  Geotrupes  was  very  abundant  in 
the  old  pastures  near  Big  Harbour.  Several  specimens  were  caught  on 
the  wing  at  dusk. 

32.  Aphodius  foe  tens  Fab.  — It  was  rather  remarkable  that  there 
should  be  large  numbers  of  Geotrupes,  yet  only  a single  specimen  of 
this  usually  very  abundant  genus  was  collected  from  dung. 

Sternoxi. 

33.  Harminius  undulatus  De  G. 

34.  Limonius  inmutus  Linn. — Two  single  specimens  ; exact  locality 
is  unknown. 

Rhynchophora. 

Curculionidce. — Several  specimens  of  weevils,  obviously  of  this  family, 
were  collected.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  identify  them.  The 
following  two  species  were,  however,  unmistakable. 

35.  Aftion  apricans  Kirb. — Swept  abundantly  from  low  herbage  in 
the  old  pastures.  Several  other  species  of  the  same  genus  were  also 
obtained  in  the  same  way. 

36.  Cryptorrhynchus  lapathi  Linn. — This  pretty  weevil  was  found 
occasionally  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  branches  of  willows  and  sallows. 
The  damage  done  was  most  obvious  in  places,  and  on  one  occasion  the 
beetle  was  actually  taken  emerging  from  the  wood. 

37.  Alophus  triguttatus  Fab. — A single  specimen  named  by  Mr  P.  H. 
Grimshaw,  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh. 

Hydradephaga. 

38.  Dytiscus  marginalis  Linn. 

39.  D.  punctulatus  Fab. 

Whilst  marginalis  is  the  common  species,  the  other  less  common 
punctulatus  was  most  abundant.  Larvae  of  neither  species  were  found 
in  any  of  the  lochs  or  streams.  It  appeared  that  punctulatus  was  most 
frequent  at  the  junctions  of  the  lochs  and  their  feeders,  as  was  to  be 
expected  since  it  is  usually  considered  as  a running  water  species. 

40.  Acilius  sulcatus  Linn. — Not  only  were  the  adults  common,  but  a 
large  number  of  larvae  were  also  taken. 
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41.  Agabus  bipustulatus  Linn. 

42.  Rhantus  bistriatus  Berg. 

43.  R.  exoletus  Forst. 

44.  Ilybius fuliginosus  Fab. 

45.  Hy  drop  or  us  erythrocephalus  Linn. 

46.  Gyrinus  minutus  Fab. 

47.  G.  substriatus  Steph. 

48.  G.  substriatus  vzx.  fowleri  O.  C. 

For  the  naming  of  the  water-beetles  my  thanks  are  due  to  both 
Mr  and  Mrs  Omer-Cooper  of  the  Zoological  Department,  Armstrong 
College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  former  was  responsible  for  the  naming 
of  Gyrinidae  whilst  Mrs  Cooper  named  the  remainder. 


TENTHREDINID^E  (Sawflies). 

By  Ann  R.  Sanderson,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc.,  and  F.  Greenshields,  B.Sc. 

The  records  of  the  saw-flies  are  few,  the  insects,  with 
one  exception,  being  found  in  the  larval  state.  The 
collection  was  made  in  August  1933.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr  R.  B.  Benson  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History) 
for  confirming  certain  identifications  and  for  his  opinion  on 
certain  larvae.  The  nomenclature  followed  throughout  is 
that  of  Enslin:  “Die  Tenthredinoidea  Mitteleuropas,” Deutsch 
Ent.  Zeitschr .,  19 12- 17. 

1.  Tenthredella  balteata  Kl.  ? — Larvae  on  fern.  Mr  Benson  is 
doubtful  of  this  identification. 

2.  Tenthredella  sp.  on  bog  asphodel  ( Narthecium  ossifragum).  Mr 
Benson  writes  that  it  may  be  some  form  of  mesomelas  L. 

3.  Dolerus  sp. — Larvae  swept  from  grasses.  Mr  Benson  writes, 
“near  cericeps  which  is  not  recorded  from  Scotland  ; probably  D.  scoticus 
Cam.  ; but  both  these  species  feed  on  Equisetum .” 

4.  Selandria  stramineipes  Kl. — Larvae,  on  fern. 

5.  Strongylogaster  lineata  Christ. — Larvae  on  fern. 

6.  Dineura  virididorsata  Retz. — Larvae  on  birch  (Betula  alba). 

7.  Cladius  pectinicornis  Geoffr. — Larvae  on  rose. 

8.  Priophorus  padi  L. — Larvae  on  rowan  ( Pyrus  aucuparia :)  ; found 
also  on  rose. 

9.  Pontania  viminalis  L. — Larvae  in  galls  on  willow  ( Salix  aurita ). 

10.  Pontania pedunculi  Htg. — Larvae  in  willow  galls  S.  aurita ). 

11.  Pteronidea  melanocephala  Htg. — Larvae  on  willow  ( S . aurita ). 

12.  Pteronidea  nigricornis  Lep. — Larvae  on  willow  ; adults  bred. 

13.  Cimbex  femorata  L. — A single  adult  found  on  birch. 

14.  Trichiosoma  sorbii  Htg. — Larvae  on  rowan  ( Pyrus  aucuparia). 
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Some  of  the  above  material  has  been  examined  cyto- 
logically  by  one  of  us  (F.  G.)  with  the  following  results : — 
The  spermatogonia  of  Selandria  stramineipes  have  a 
chromosome  complement  of  8,  while  the  oogonia  of  Pontania 
viminalis , P.  pedunculi  and  Pteronidea  nigricornis  all  show 
a complement  of  16.  Adding  these  results  to  those  obtained 
from  other  species  examined  in  the  Zoological  Department 
of  University  College,  Dundee,  enables  it  to  be  stated  that 
the  characteristic  chromosome  numbers  of  the  Tenthredinidae 
are  evidently  8 (haploid)  and  16  (diploid). 

DIPTERA  (Flies). 

By  Percy  H.  Grimshaw,  I.S.O.,  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh. 

The  following  were  taken  from  the  salt  marsh  at  Big 
Harbour : — 

Family  Limnobiidze  : 

Symplectomorpha  stictica  Mg.,  i £ . 

Molophilus  ? armatus  Meij.,  i $ and  2 9 • 

Limnophila  nemoralis  Mg.,  i £ and  i 9 • 

Family  Anisopida:  (Rhyphim;)  : 

Anisopus  ( Rhyphus ) fenestralis  Scop.,  i specimen. 

Family  Syrphida:  : 

Sphcephoria picta  Mg.,  i $ and  i 9- 
Platychirus  angustatus  Zett.,  i 9 • 

Chilosia?  intonsa  Lw.,  2 . 

Family  Scatophagidze  : 

Scatophaga  stercoraria  L.,  i £ . 

Family  Sciomyzidze  : 

Limnia  unguicornis  Scop.,  i 9 • 

The  following  were  taken  in  a freshwater  marshy 
meadow : — 

Family  Limnobiida:  : 

Limnophila  fulvonervosa  Schum.  ( = lzneo/e//a  Verr.),  i 9- 
Erioptera  trivialis  Mg.,  i & . 

Family  Empim:  : 

Empis  tessellata  Fab.,  i 9- 

Family  Sciomyzidze  : 

Pherbina  coryleti  Scop.,  i 9 • 

Teianocera  Icevifrons  Lw.,  i $ . 

Family  Anthomyiid^e  : 

Pseudocoenosia  longicauda  Zett.,  i 9 • 
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ARACHNIDA:  Araneida  (Spiders). 

By  W.  S.  BRISTOWE,  M.A.,  Sc.D. 

The  expedition  to  the  island  of  South  Rona,  under  the 
leadership  of  Professor  A.  D.  Peacock,  devoted  a considerable 
amount  of  time  to  collecting  spiders,  and  the  results  of  their 
work  are  listed  in  the  present  paper.  The  collection  was 
made  during  July  and  the  first  week  of  August  1933  and  it 
comprises  31  spiders  and  3 phalangids.  None  of  the  species 
is  rare  and  all  the  spiders  are  widely  distributed  in  Great 
Britain  and  have  been  recorded  from  the  southern  counties 
of  England.  Indeed,  no  less  than  26  of  them  have  been 
found  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  two  of 
the  remaining  five  occur  on  Lundy.  At  first  sight  this  may 
seem  to  be  disappointing,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
small  outlying  islands  round  our  coasts  can  boast  of  no 
spiders  peculiar  to  themselves.  Apart  from  this  the  finding 
of  new  or  rare  spiders  need  not  be  the  main  aim  of  a collector 
on  islands,  who  should  be  able  to  discover  numbers  of  other 
interesting  problems  with  which  to  content  himself.  Why, 
for  instance,  are  species  which  are  common  on  the  adjoining 
mainland  frequently  absent  from  the  islands,  and  what  effect 
does  this  have  on  the  relative  abundance  of  other  species? 

In  1927  the  present  writer  published  a list  of  spiders 
known  from  the  western  islands  of  Scotland.*  With  the 
addition  of  Robertus  neglectus  Camb.,  which  was  overlooked 
at  that  time,-j-  137  spiders  and  9 phalangids  were  known,  but 
no  records  existed  for  South  Rona.  These  numbers  do  not 
include  the  Orkneys  or  Shetlands  with  which  the  present 
writer  has  dealt  in  a separate  paper.J  Included  in  the 
attached  list  of  spiders  from  South  Rona  are  two  spiders 
and  one  phalangid  not  previously  recorded  from  any  of 
the  western  islands  of  Scotland  (although  the  phalangid  is 
known  from  the  Orkneys).  The  spiders,  which  are  both 
very  common  species,  are  Harpactes  hombergii  Scop,  and 

* The  Scottish  Naturalist,  1927,  May-June,  p.  88,  and  July- 
August,  p.  1 17. 

t O.  P.  Cambridge,  Proc.  Dorset  N.H.  and  A.F.C.,  1894. 

I Proc.  Zool.  Soc .,  1931,  p.  951. 
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CEdothorax  fuscus  Bl.,  and  the  phalangid  is  Oligolophus  tridens 
C.  L.  Koch  which  seems  to  occur  in  considerable  numbers 
on  South  Rona.  Thus  139  spiders  and  10  phalangids  are 
now  known  from  the  western  islands. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  note  that  Tegenaria  derhamii 
Scop,  and  Amaurobius  similis  Bl.  have  been  received  from 
Skye  since  the  1927  paper  was  published. 


List. 


Segestria  senoculata  Linn. 
Harpactes  hombergii  Scop. 
Drassodes  lapidosus  Walck. 
Clubinia  comta  C.  L.  Koch 
Clubinia  sp.  (immature) 

Xysticus  erraticus  Bl.  (immature) 
Philodromus  aureolus  Clerck 
Amaurobius  fenestralis  Stroem. 
Theridinn  sisyphium  Clerck  (im- 
mature) 

Linyphia  triangidaris  Clerck 
„ pusilla  Sund. 
Leptyphantes  tenuis  Bl. 

Erigone  atra  Bl. 

Trachygnatha  dentata  Wid. 
Oreonetides  abnormis  Bl. 
Dismodicus  biffrons  Bl. 

Gonatium  rubens  Bl. 


CE dothorax fuscus  Bl. 

Araneus  diadematus  Clerck 
Araneus  quadratus  Clerck  (im- 
mature) 

Meta  meriance  Scop. 

„ segmentata  Clerck 
Tetragnatha  extensa  Linn. 

Zygiella  atrica  C.  L.  Koch 
Tegenaria  derhamii  Scop. 

Textrix  denticulata  Oliv. 

Lycosa pullata  Clerck 
„ nigriceps  Thor. 

„ palustris  Linn.  (?  immature) 
Trochosa  tetricola  Thor. 

Tarentula pulverulenta  Clerck 
Mitopus  morio  Fabr. 

Oligolophus  tridens  C.  L.  Koch 
„ agrestis  Meade 


NOTE 

Sand-Martin  nesting  in  the  Inner  Hebrides.  — In  the 

issue  of  the  Scottish  Naturalist  for  November-December  1934, 
page  170,  appears  a note  of  the  Sand-Martin  nesting  at  Machrie 
burn,  Islay,  in  Inner  Hebrides,  which  the  writer  regards  as  a 
first  nesting  record  for  the  Inner  Hebrides.  I may  state  that  the 
Sand-Martin  has  been  known  to  nest  on  the  banks  of  the  Machrie 
River  for  many  years  now.  In  the  paper  on  “ The  Birds  of 
Islay,”  by  Mr  Alexander  Ross,  F.E.I.S.,  published  in  The  Glasgow 
Naturalist \ vol.  vi.,  1913,  three  nesting  places  are  given,  including 
the  above  site. — William  Rennie,  Glasgow. 
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NOTE  ON  MUSK-RATS  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS 
KILLED  SINCE  THE  INCEPTION  OF  THE 
CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  MUSK  - RATS  IN 
OCTOBER  1932. 

By  T.  Munro,  Esq.,  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland. 

MOST  people  are  aware  that  a campaign  for  the  eradication 
of  Musk-rats  in  Scotland  has  been  in  progress  since 
October  1932. 

In  1927  six  pairs  of  Musk-rats  were  purchased  from 
Canada,  as  the  nucleus  of  a fur  farm,  and  installed  in  a field 
near  Feddal,  close  to  Braco,  in  Perthshire.  Although  part 
of  this  field  was  turned  into  a swamp  by  diverting  into  it  the 
water  of  a burn,  the  Musk-rats  disliked  these  quarters  and 
bit  through  the  wire-netting  by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
and  escaped.  Five  pairs  escaped  but  later  a male  was  found 
dead,  so  that  the  stock  from  which  this  country  has  since 
been  populated  by  these  animals  was  five  females  and  four 
males.  Eighty  Musk-rats  were  killed  by  one  keeper  before 
operations  for  their  extermination  were  begun.  Rewards 
were  paid  to  private  individuals  for  60  Musk-rats  killed  by 
them  during  the  winter  of  1932-33.  Up  to  the  end  of 
September  1934  945  Musk-rats  ,had  been  killed  by  the 
trappers  employed  by  the  Department;  that  is,  1085  Musk- 
rats, the  progeny  of  the  nine  that  escaped  in  1927,  have  been 
killed  in  Scotland.  In  1932,  51  Musk-rats  were  trapped; 
in  1933,  764;  and  in  1934,  up  to  30th  September,  only  130. 

Musk-rats  are  elusive  water-loving  animals,  and  more  at 
home  in  water  than  on  land.  They  live  in  deep  burrows 
in  which  little  ventilation  is  apparent  and,  in  winter,  in 
lodges  as  well ; they  seem  to  be  extremely  healthy  creatures, 
and  it  is  unusual  to  find  them  affected  with  any  kind  of 
disease. 

During  the  two  years  that  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  Musk-rats  have  been  in  operation,  a large  number  of  other 
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animals  have  been  caught  in  the  jaw  traps  in  use.  These 
traps  are  laid  at  the  mouth  of  a burrow,  usually  near  water 
some  feet  in  depth,  or  in  runs  and  “slides”  from  the  water 
to  places  where  vegetable  food  is  obtainable. 

An  instance  of  their  elusiveness  may  be  cited.  In 
Gleneagles  Golf  Course  there  is  an  artificial  pond  known 
as  Loch-an-Erie.  In  March  1933  Herr  Roith — the  trapper 
from  Bavaria  who  came  over  to  show  us  his  methods  of 
trapping  Musquash — discovered  a large  Musk-rat  burrow 
on  the  steep  south  bank  of  this  pond ; the  entrances  to  this 
burrow  were  trapped  but  without  result.  A careful  watch 
has  been  kept  on  this  pond  and  in  the  vicinity  of  this  burrow. 
At  the  end  of  August  1934,  the  trapper  reported  that  the 
old  burrows  appeared  to  be  in  use.  Although  traps  were 
laid,  no  Musk-rats  were  caught.  At  the  end  of  October  this 
trapper  reported  that  there  were  no  signs  of  Musk-rats  in  the 
pond.  About  this  time  heavy  flooding  took  place  in  the 
river  Earn,  and  later  there  was  a spell  of  very  cold  weather 
in  which  Loch-an-Erie  was  frozen  over.  On  8th  November 
another  trapper,  surveying  in  this  area,  noticed  lines  of  air 
bubbles  under  the  ice,  which  he  knew  from  experience  could 
only  be  caused  by  Musk-rats.  Five  Musk-rats  have  been 
trapped  in  this  pond  since  that  date  although  none  were 
found  between  it  and  March  1933. 

Did  these  Musk-rats  migrate  to  Loch-an-Erie  when  the 
floods  drove  them  out  of  their  usual  quarters,  or  had  they 
been  living  in  the  pond  since  the  end  of  August  1934?  It 
seems  to  be  more  probable  that  they  migrated  during  the 
floods  ; but  this  instance  shows  the  difficulty  of  locating  them, 
and  their  ability  to  hide  themselves  even  from  men  specially 
trained  to  capture  them. 

Appended  is  a list  of  the  various  animals  trapped.  This 
list  exhibits  differences  due  to  the  human  element,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  trapping  has  been  in  progress  longer  in  some 
areas  than  in  others ; nevertheless,  it  is  of  interest  as  indicating 
the  density  of  animal  population  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Forth,  Teith,  Allan  and  Earn,  their  tributaries,  and  ponds 
and  lochs  in  their  vicinity. 
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Table  showing  numbers  and  varieties  of  animals , birds , etc.,  caught  in 
the  basins  of  the  rivers  Forth  and  Earn , by  the  Musk-rat  Trapping 
Staff  up  to  'iqth  September  1934. 


Musk-rats  . 

• 945 

Seagulls 

23 

Common  Rats  . 

• 1745 

Water-rail  . 

14 

Water-voles 

. 2305 

Landrail 

1 

Otters 

1 

Dipper 

1 

Otter  feet  . 

2 

Redshanks  . 

13 

Stoats 

. . 36 

Kingfishers 

1 

Weasels 

57 

Pheasants  . 

. . 1 

Rabbits 

3 

Blackbirds  . 

15 

Hares 

1 

Jackdaws  . 

1 

Moles 

1 

Curlews 

13 

Moorhens  . 

. 2178 

Snipe  . 

28 

Herons 

18 

Woodcock  . 

1 

Duck  . 

IOI 

Plovers 

1 

Teal  . 

12 

Eels  . 

1 

Coots 

13 

Total— 7532 

Water-voles.- 

— With  traps  set  in  or 

near 

water,  Wat 

voles,  with  2305  caught,  as  might  be  expected,  were  the 
most  numerous  of  the  animals  killed.  In  some  areas  the 
trappers  complained  that  they  were  unable  to  catch  any 
Musk-rats  until  the  majority  of  the  voles  in  the  locality  had 
been  killed.  Musk-rats  seldom  move  about  in  daylight,  and 
appear  to  feed  in  the  open  only  at  night.  Trappers  usually 
visit  their  traps  in  the  morning  and  during  the  day,  and 
reset  any  that  are  sprung.  In  vole-infested  areas  this 
procedure  was  found  to  be  insufficient ; the  traps  had  also 
to  be  visited  in  the  evening  to  remove  the  voles  with  which, 
by  that  time,  most  of  them  were  filled.  Some  of  the  voles 
trapped  had  a very  dark,  almost  black  fur  and  were  mistaken 
by  the  public  for  Musk-rats. 

Water-hens. — Next  to  Water-voles,  Water-hens,  of 
which  2178  were  caught,  proved  most  numerous  in  the  traps. 
The  habit  of  this  bird  to  walk  along  the  water’s  edge  while 
feeding  and  poke  into  every  nook  of  the  bank  led  to  this 
large  number  being  captured.  Where  the  trap  was  laid 
three  to  four  inches  under  water,  or  even  in  the  mouths  of 
burrows,  these  birds  continued  to  be  caught.  They,  too, 
proved  a nuisance  in  some  areas  until  their  numbers  had 
been  drastically  reduced. 
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Brown  or  Common  Rat. — Of  these  vermin  1745  were 
taken  in  the  traps.  Like  the  voles,  they  also  filled  the  traps 
during  the  daylight  hours,  and  prevented  Musk-rats  being 
caught  at  night.  Throughout  the  country  where  trapping 
is  in  progress  there  are  very  few  signs  of  rats,  yet  this 
number  was  killed  in  proximity  to  water  : it  is  well  known 
that  rats  visit  rivers  and  burns  in  search  of  food,  but  that 
they  should  do  so  in  such  numbers  was  unsuspected. 
Judging  by  these  numbers,  and  the  uninfested  condition  of 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  streams,  the  rats  must  have 
travelled  a considerable  distance  to  feed  on  the  garbage 
left  at  the  water-side.  The  figure  is  also  a measure  of  the 
infestation  of  the  countryside  with  these  vermin. 

Otters.— The  Otter  was  trapped  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carsebreck ; a foot  was  left  in  a trap  near  that  place. 
Another  foot  was  left  in  a trap  in  the  river  Forth,  near  the 
farm  of  Westleys.  Some  of  the  trappers  suspected  that 
their  traps  were  sometimes  sprung  by  Otters,  which  were 
able  to  withdraw  their  feet  and  so  escape.  Traces  of  Otters 
are  often  seen  around  Carsebreck. 

Stoats  and  Weasels. — The  number  of  these  animals 
trapped  led  to  an  enquiry  whether  Stoats  and  Weasels 
hunted  Musk-rats.  The  opinion  held  by  most  trappers  is 
that  Musk-rats  are  not  hunted  by  them  specially,  but  that 
if  a Stoat  or  Weasel  met  a young  Musk-rat  it  would  attack  it. 
Three  of  the  trappers  were  of  opinion  that  Musk-rats  are 
hunted  by  Stoats.  One  of  these  men  recalls  an  instance 
where  the  necks  of  Musk-rats  caught  in  his  traps  appeared 
to  have  been  attacked  by  Stoats ; he  therefore  set  traps 
around  the  kill.  Returning  a few  hours  later  he  found  a 
Stoat  in  one  of  the  traps  he  had  laid.  Another  trapper 
states  that  in  1933  in  the  river  Allan  he  found  a Stoat  caught 
in  a trap  by  both  hind  legs  but  drowned.  On  examining 
the  vicinity  he  found  a Musk-rat,  not  even  half-grown,  dead, 
with  a puncture  behind  the  right  ear — “which  clearly 
showed  that  the  Stoat,  while  attacking  the  Musk-rat,  fell 
a victim  to  the  trap.” 

In  opposition  to  these  observations  there  is  a statement 
from  a trapper  of  great  experience  that  he  never  found 
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a young  or  old  Musk-rat,  alive  in  a trap,  which  had  been 
attacked  by  a Stoat  or  a Weasel,  and  this  even  when  he  had 
seen  a Stoat  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  trap.  On  the 
other  hand  I have  seen  two  Weasels  taken  out  of  traps  laid 
alongside  a Musk-rat  lodge  in  Dalreoch  marsh.  This  was 
during  frosty  weather  when  the  surface  was  frozen  over 
sufficiently  to  offer  the  Weasel  a dry  passage.  Here  the 
Weasels  may  have  been  hunting  Musk-rats,  but  more 
probably  they  were  looking  for  food.  They  could  not  have 
entered  the  lodge  because  the  only  opening  to  it  was  from 
under  the  water. 

Stoats  and  Weasels  prefer  to  hunt  on  dry  ground,  and 
one  would  not  expect  to  find  so  many  killed  in  wet  or 
marshy  places.  One  of  the  reasons  why  they  frequent  the 
river  banks  and  ponds  is  the  presence  in  such  areas  of  wild 
fowl — ducks  especially — a kind  of  food  of  which  they  are 
particularly  fond.  As  our  records  show  too,  river  banks 
are  the  resort  of  many  rats,  which  also  provide  food  for 
Stoats  and  Weasels. 

Rabbits  and  Hares. — Rabbits  infest  the  banks  of  all 
the  rivers  where  Musk-rats  are  caught.  That  so  few  of  these 
animals  have  been  trapped  shows  that  the  traps  must  have 
been  laid  where  the  coneys  could  not  get  into  them. 

Herons. — Herons  were  caught  over  the  whole  of  the 
trapping  areas  but  most  on  the  river  Earn  in  North 
Auchterarder  area  and  around  Carsebreck. 

Ducks. — Most  of  these  were  trapped  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carsebreck,  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Mahaick  and  on  the 
river  Forth  above  Stirling. 

Seagulls. — All  the  Seagulls  were  caught  at  Loch 
Mahaick  where  Black-headed  Gulls  nest  in  the  spring. 

Water-rails. — During  migration  Water-rails  appear  to 
rest  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Allan  between  Blackford  and 
Kinbuck,  where  twelve  of  the  fourteen  caught  were  trapped. 

Eleven  were  caught  in  the  winter  months : in  November  3, 
December  4,  January  1,  March  3. 

Kingfisher. — In  only  one  way  could  a Kingfisher  fall 
a victim  to  the  jaw  traps  in  use  ; a trap  lies  in  a few  inches 
of  water,  a minnow  swims  over  the  trap,  the  bird  plunges 
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at  it  and  is  caught.  This  is  what  must  have  happened  as 
the  jaws  were  round  the  middle  of  the  bird. 

WOODCOCK. — This  bird  was  trapped  in  the  South 
Stirling  area. 

Eel. — An  eel  is  rather  an  unusual  catch  to  find  in  a jaw 
trap ; the  trap  was  deeply  submerged  by  floods  and  the  eel 
swam  into  it. 

It  is  fairly  common  to  catch  Musk-rats  by  the  tail  and 
also  to  find  a piece  of  tail  in  a trap. 


Table  showing  the  number  of  Common  Rats , Water-voles  and 


Water-hens  trapped  in  the  various  areas. 

Common  Rats.  Water-voles. 

Water-hens. 

Bridge  of  Earn . 

6 

46 

51 

N.  Auchterarder 

• 323 

426 

683 

S.  Auchterarder 

• 197 

328 

198 

Carsebreck 

177 

302 

236 

S.  Stirling 

22 

306 

148 

Gargunnock 

. 191 

397 

279 

N.  Thornhill  . 

63 

140 

140 

S.  Thornhill 

144 

154 

193 

Crieff 

287 

54 

166 

N.  Stirling 

. 123 

40 

70 

Callander. 

• 157 

81 

3 

Above  is  a table  showing  where  the  foregoing  animals  were 
killed.  In  the  first  eight  areas,  more  voles  than  rats  were 
killed,  whereas  in  the  last  three  areas  this  is  reversed.  The 
large  proportion  of  rats  to  voles  may  be  due  to  the  proximity 
of  the  trapping  locality  to  the  towns  of  Crieff  and  Callander  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  N.  Stirling  should  show  so 
few  voles  killed  (40)  in  comparison  with  S.  Stirling  (306), 
especially  as  the  river  Forth  is  the  boundary  between  these 
areas.  In  the  purely  rural  areas  such  as  N.  and  S. 
Auchterarder  and  Gargunnock  voles  predominate  greatly, 
and  in  these  areas  too  the  greatest  number  of  Water-hens 
was  killed.  The  very  large  number  of  Water-hens  killed  in 
the  N.  Auchterarder  area  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  trapping  operations  were  commenced  in  this  area  in 
1932.  That  portion  of  the  river  Earn  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  N.  Auchterarder  area  is  very 
quiet,  with  no  roads  near  the  river.  Perhaps  this  seclusion 
has  led  to  the  number  of  Water-hens  in  this  area  being 
abnormally  large. 
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THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  GAMMARUS  IN 
SCOTTISH  WATERS. 

By  Richard  Elmhirst,  Marine  Station,  Millport. 

FOUR  species  of  Gammarus  occur  abundantly  in  the  Clyde 
Sea-Area  distributed  in  zones  as  follows : — 

Gammarus  locusta  (L.)  in  moderate  depths  : 10  fathoms  or  rather 
deeper  to  low-water  mark. 

Gammarus  marinus  Leach,  low-water  mark  to  high-water  neaps. 

Gammarus  duebeni  Lilj.  from  high-water  neaps  into  the  brackish 
area  about  high-water  springs. 

Gammarus pulex  (L.),  fresh  water,  including  some  moorland  and 
mountain  streams. 

Although  G.  locusta  is  the  most  truly  marine  species,  it  has 
been  found  ( Glasgow  Naturalist , 1932,  p.  60)  to  make 
nocturnal  excursions  to  high-water  mark  during  flood  tide- 
Now  since  G.  duebeni  is  structurally  more  like  G.  locusta 
than  the  other  species,  it  seems  possible  that  G.  duebeni 
might  have  arisen  from  specimens  of  G.  locusta  which  became 
isolated  near  high-water  mark,  survived  and  bred,  with 
variations,  in  the  new  environment.  Some  of  the  observa- 
tions recorded  by  T.  Dementieva  in  Trans.  Ocean.  Inst., 
vol.  i.,  No.  2-3,  Moscow,  1931,  suggest  that  changes  on  these 
lines  are  in  progress  at  the  heads  of  certain  bays  in  Novaya 
Zemlja.  Further,  the  difficulty  experienced  by  systematists 
in  determining  the  species  duebeni , zaddachi , etc.,  which 
have  frequently  been  regarded  as  synonymous  with  locusta , 
also  suggests  the  existence  of  environmental  varieties  or 
local  races. 

To  test  the  tendency  of  Gammarus  spp.  to  enter  fresh 
water  a simple  experiment  was  made.  Two  conical  filtering 
flasks  were  taken  and  their  side  tubes  connected  with  rubber 
tubing;  one  flask  was  filled  with  sea-water  and  the  other 
with  fresh  tap  water.  The  fresh-water  flask  was  raised 
about  3 cm.  and  given  a drip  feed  of  fresh  water  which  flowed 
slowly  through  the  connecting  tube  and  gradually  ran  to 
waste  from  the  top  of  the  sea-water-filled  flask.  After  a few 
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minutes  the  sea-water  flask  had  a diffusion  layer  at  the 
level  of  the  side  tube  and  the  neck  was  filled  with  fresh 
water.  A thistle  funnel  to  the  bottom  of  the  salt-water  flask 
allowed  feeding,  etc.,  and  a drip  overflow  carried  off  the 
surface  fresh  water. 

Gammarus  placed  in  the  sea-water  tended  to  explore 
their  flask  and  soon  met  the  diffusion  layer.  In  the  course 
of  several  experiments  G.  locusta  were  found  to  react  rapidly 
and  negatively  to  any  contact  with  the  diffusion  layer  and 
never  made  any  attempt  to  enter  the  fresh  water,  although 
experimentally  they  can  be  accustomed  to  fairly  low 
salinities.  G.  marinus  usually  reacted  negatively,  but  more 
slowly,  and  sometimes  tended  to  linger  in  contact  with  the 
diffusion  layer.  In  contrast  with  the  foregoing  species, 
G.  duebeni  seemed  to  seek  the  fresh  water  and  enter  it.  For 
instance,  in  one  experiment,  17th  August  1933,  36  G.  duebeni 
were  put  into  50  per  cent,  sea  water  and  the  fresh-water 
overflow  started  as  usual : at  the  end  of  24  hours  29  had 
gone  over  into  the  fresh  water.  This  and  several  similar 
experiments  showed  that  G.  duebeni  caught  on  Cumbrae 
have  a decided  tendency  to  enter  fresh  water.  If  this  is 
happening  in  nature  also  it  might  be  found,  particularly  on 
some  of  the  islands,  that  G.  duebeni  inhabits  fresh  water. 
For  several  years  it  has  been  known  that  Gammarus  from 
fresh  water  in  this  district  are  extremely  difficult  to  identify 
satisfactorily,  and  that  they  often  show  a decided  resemblance 
to  G.  duebeni. 

The  description  of  Gammarus  pulex  (L.),  the  so-called 
“fresh-water  shrimp,”  given  by  Stebbing  in  Das  Tierreich , 
Amphipoda , 1906,  p.  474,  may  be  taken  as  the  standard 
account  of  this  species.  The  best-known  figures  of  the 
species  are  given  by  Sars,  Crustacea  of  Norway , pi.  177,  1895, 
a reference  included  in  the  synonymic  list  given  by  Stebbing. 

The  older  figures  in  Bate  and  Westwood’s  British 
Sessile-eyed  Crustacea , 1863,  p.  388,  would  appear  to  refer 
to  G.  duebeni , Lilj.,  rather  than  to  G.  pulex>  although  this 
criticism  is  not  made  by  Stebbing  in  his  detailed  summary 
of  the  literature  of  Amphipods  in  the  Challenger  Reports, 
1888,  vol.  xxix.  Bate’s  references  to  this  species  in  the 
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1862  Catalogue  of  Amphipodous  Crustacea  of  the  British 
Museum  are  unsatisfactory  and  are  not  cleared  up  in 
Stebbing’s  Challenger  summary. 

G.  pulex  is  recorded  as  common  in  streams  and  ditches 
all  over  Britain  and  from  Siberia  to  Norway  in  the  Palaearctic 
region.  It  is  recorded  in  the  mainland  section  of  the 
Clyde  area,  but  its  distribution  in  the  islands  of  Western 
Scotland  is  less  well  known.  Since  in  western  Europe  this 
species  meets  a maritime  boundary  which  limits  its  distribu- 
tion, a careful  examination  of  its  occurrence  in  the  islands 
off  Scotland  and  Norway  might  prove  interesting. 

Gammarus  found  on  the  Cumbrae  at  20  feet  above  sea- 
level  in  ditches  containing  water  cress  ( Nasturtium  officinale) 
were  at  first  taken  to  be  G.  duebeni , as  also  were  others  from 
various  localities  up  to  250  feet  above  sea-level  in  the 
Hospital  Wood.  After  a critical  examination  of  these  forms 
the  writer  sent  some  of  them  to  Mrs  Sexton,  and  we  decided 
in  correspondence  that  they  ought  to  be  called  G.  pulex , 
although  they  approached  G.  duebeni  in  (1)  size  and  shape 
of  the  eye,  (2)  general  hairiness,  (3)  spinulation  of  the  dorsal 
part  of  the  urosome,  (4)  spinulation  of  the  telson. 

Gammarus  from  the  Hospital  Wood,  Cumbrae,  have  the 
urosome,  uropods  III  and  telson  liberally  covered  with 
long  hairs,  just  as  in  G.  duebeni.  The  spinulation  of  the 
urosome  is  : — segment  I — 2 .1.1.2;  segment  II — 2 .1.1.2; 
segment  III — 2 . 1 . 1 . 2.  The  telson  has  only  a single 
terminal  spine  on  each  side  and  numerous  hairs,  many  of 
which  are  longer  than  the  spine ; that  is,  the  hairs  are  much 
as  in  G.  duebeni)  and  the  spinulation  different  from  any 
British  species,  but  like  several  of  the  Caspian  species.  The 
peraeopods  are  strong  and  have  the  spinulation  of  G.  duebeni 
without  the  hairiness  of  that  species.  In  the  male,  antenna  I 
has  30  segments  in  the  flagellum,  the  accessory  flagellum 
4 segments,  and  antenna  II  12  segments.  In  the  female,  the 
numbers  are  22  and  8;  calceoli  are  present  on  the  lash  of 
antenna  II  of  the  male. 

Fresh-water  Gammarus  which  more  or  less  conform  to 
this  type  have  been  found  in  several  places  in  Scotland  and 
the  Isle  of  Man.  The  table  on  p.  20  shows  some  of  the 
211  c 2 


Table  showing  the  variations  in  antennular  segmentation,  spinulation , etc.,  of  the  first  pair  of  Gammarus 

taken  from  samples  from  various  localities. 

Ant.  I.  Ant.  II.  Urosome  Segments. 
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variations  found  on  examining  a pair  of  Gammarus  from  the 
samples  available  from  various  localities.  This  table  brings 
out  the  facts  that  the  spinulation  of  the  urosome  and  telson 
is  extremely  variable  and  never  conforms  to  that  given  by 
Stebbing  and  other  authors  for  G.  pulex.  Also  there  is 
considerable  variation  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  eye.  In 
column  4 the  letter  “c”  indicates  the  occurrence  of  calceoli. 

The  specimens  from  Penmerine  taken  in  fresh  water 
would  seem  to  be  very  near  G.  duebeni.  The  Croft  Kettle 
water  contains  215  parts  of  saline  matter  per  100,000, 
including  169  parts  of  CaS04  and  22  MgC03,  so  that  the 
Gammarus  living  there  are  in  water  of  unusually  high 
salinity  for  an  inland  site. 

The  detailed  investigation  of  local  races  and  their 
behaviour  in  relation  to  their  environment  offers  a wide 
field  for  research. 

Thanks  are  due  to  numerous  friends  who  have  helped  by 
collecting  material  and  providing  data  from  various  localities. 

SUMMARY. 

(1)  G.  locusta  show  no  tendency  to  enter  fresh  water  in 
experimental  conditions  although  they  approach  high-water 
mark  as  night-tidal  migrants. 

(2)  G.  duebeni  seek  fresh  water  under  experimental 
conditions  and  occur  in  pools  only  salted  by  spray. 

(3)  Fresh-water  Gammarus  from  the  south-west  of  Scotland 
approach  G.  duebeni  in  several  characters. 


Nesting  Birds  of  Gartmorn  Dam,  Clackmannanshire. — 

I was  rather  surprised  on  reading  the  note  in  Scot.  Nat.,  1934, 
p.  169,  re  County  records,  that  the  birds  mentioned  as  nesting  at 
Gartmorn  Dam  had  not  previously  been  recorded. 

Many  years  ago,  during  my  residence  in  Alloa,  these  birds  were 
familiar  to  me  as  nesting  at  Gartmorn  Dam.  The  only  list  of  birds 
published  dealing  with  the  birds  of  Alloa  that  I know  of  was  one 
by  Mr  Wilson,  Headmaster  of  Alloa  Burgh  School.  This  paper 
appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Stirling  Natural  Hist,  and 
Arch.  Society  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  I do  not  remember  the 
details  regarding  species.— William  Rennie,  Glasgow. 
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THE  PEACOCK  BUTTERFLY. 

By  W.  H.  Workman. 

I WAS  greatly  interested  in  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell’s  note  on 
Peacock  Butterflies  ( Vanessa  Id)  in  the  November-December 
issue,  because  here  in  the  North  of  Ireland  we  have  had 
an  extraordinary  eruption  of  Peacocks,  and  as  our  latitude 
is  pretty  similar  to  Monrieth,  both  being  just  south  of 
parallel  55,  I was  surprised  that  Wigtownshire  did  not  share 
in  this  eruption. 

I have  been  always  on  the  lookout  for  rare  creatures 
during  the  last  forty  years,  and  not  until  last  year  (1933) 
were  Peacocks  anything  but  a very  rare  species,  while  Red 
Admirals  ( Vanessa  atalanta ) have  been  more  or  less  common 
during  the  autumn.  Last  year  (1933)  they  were  extremely 
common  on  Buddleia  variabilis  and  Dahlias,  and  while  taking 
a film  of  these  I was  delighted  to  get  a few  feet  of  the  much 
rarer  Peacock  of  which  a few  were  on  the  wing. 

This  year  (1934)  was  the  exact  reverse  of  1933  ; in  the 
autumn  Peacocks  were  in  dozens  flying  from  one  Buddleia 
to  another,  sometimes  as  many  as  half  a dozen  on  each 
spray,  but  the  strange  thing  was  that  the  Red  Admirals 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  I hardly  saw  one  where 
last  year  they  were  in  dozens.  Now  it  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  know  from  others  of  your  correspondents  who 
make  regular  observations  on  the  above  two  species  whether 
there  are  regular  cycles  in  the  hatching  of  Peacock  and 
Red  Admirals.  Are  the  Peacock  years  always  deficient 
in  Admirals  and  good  Admiral  years  deficient  in  Peacocks? 
Is  there  any  possibility  of  the  food  plants  running  short, 
as  both  species  feed  on  the  common  nettle,  supposing  by 
some  chance  in  one  year  the  Peacock’s  eggs  hatched  first 
and  used  up  all  the  nettles  before  the  Admirals  got  going, 
and  similarly  in  another  year,  such  as  1933,  the  Admirals 
got  away  first?  Of  course,  this  is  only  a theory,  but  there 
must  be  some  explanation,  otherwise  why  should  we  have 
the  extraordinary  difference  between  1933  and  1934?  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  next  season  brings  forth. 
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NOTES  FROM  GAIRLOCH  IN  WESTER  ROSS. 

By  Charles  H.  O’Donoghue,  D.Sc.,  Zoology  Department, 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

In  1886  John  H.  Dixon,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  published  an 
interesting  book  on  Gairloch  in  which  are  included  chapters 
on  the  fisheries,  the  lower  forms  of  life,  the  mammals,  the 
birds  and  the  shells.  The  last  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
John  M‘Murtrie,  M.A.,  and  is  based  upon  his  own  collecting 
and  also  upon  a considerable  quantity  of  shell  sand  sent 
to  him  by  Mr  Dixon. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  a stay  in  Gairloch  during  August 
1934  to  do  a little  general  collecting,  and  it  seems  worth 
while  to  put  on  record  the  species  of  animals  taken  since 
few  collections  have  been  made  in  this  region.  The  shore 
collecting  was  done  in  Gairloch  harbour,  near  Dun,  the 
beach  at  Achdistal,  the  beach  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Sand  and  in  Loch  Shieldaig.  The  land  forms 
were  obtained  within  a radius  of  3 miles  of  Gairloch.  I 
have  received  welcome  assistance  from  various  people,  whose 
names  will  be  indicated  in  the  appropriate  places  in  the 
following  lists : — 

I.  THE  BRYOZOA. 

By  Charles  H.  O’Donoghue  and  Dora  de  Watteville. 
Order  I. — Stenol^emata. 

1.  Crisia  eburnea  { Linne).  2.  Tubuliftora  Jiabellaris  (Fabricius). 
Order  II. — Gymnol^emata. 

Aetea  truncata  (Landsborough).  4.  S cruft  aria  ( Eucratea ) chelata 
(Linne).  5.  Membraniftora  membranacea  (Linne).  6.  Electra  ftilosa 
(Linne).  7.  Callopora  (. Membraniftora :)  lineata  (Linne).  8.  Scrufto- 
cellaria  scruftosa  (Linne).  9.  Scruftocellaria  refttans  (Linne).  10. 
Cribrilina  annulata  (Fabricius).  11.  Cribrilina  punctata  (Hassall). 
12.  Hippothoa  hyalina  (Linne).  13.  Mucronella  (Peristomella)  coccinea 
(Abildgaard).  14.  Schizoporella  unicornis  (Johnston).  15.  Microporella 
imftressa  (Audouin).  16.  Leftralia  (. Hippodiplosia ) ftallasiana  (Moll). 
17.  Umbonula  {Celle ft  ora)  verrucosa  (Linne).  18.  Celleftora  ftumicosa 
(Pallas).  19.  Costazia \{Celleftora)  costazii  (Audouin).  20.  Alcyo?iidium 
mammilatum,  Alder.  21.  Alcyonidium  mytili , Dalyell.  22.  Flustrella 
hispida  (Fabricius).  23.  Bowerbankia  imbricata , Adams.  24.  Valkeria 
uva  (Linne).  25.  Pedicellina  cernua  (Pallas),  var.  glabra  (Hincks). 
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The  classification  here  adopted  is  that  of  Folke  Borg  in 
Die  Tierwelt  Deutschlands , 1930,  and  in  some  instances  a 
second  generic  name  employed  by  other  modern  authorities 
is  added  in  brackets. 

Notes. 

Two  of  these  species,  namely,  Actea  truncata  and 
Alcyonidium  mytili  were  originally  described  from  Scottish 
specimens. 

In  addition  to  numerous  specimens  of  the  typical  form 
of  Membranipora  membranacea  which  is  on  the  whole 
remarkably  constant,  a new  form  was  collected.  The 
typical  form  possesses  fairly  stout  hollow  spines  situated 
at  the  upper  angles  of  the  zooecia.  These  spines  are 
approximately  cylinders  and  have  transversely  truncated 
ends.  In  the  exceptional  colony,  however,  while  the  base 
of  the  spine  is  normal  its  apex  is  continued  as  a slender, 
thin ‘walled  cone,  thus  producing  a sharp  point.  This  gives 
the  whole  colony  or  zoarium  a characteristic  appearance 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  described  previously,  and 
the  varietal  name  acutispina  is  suggested  for  this  variant. 

Further,  the  typical  colony  starts  from  two  tiny  individual 
polyps  in  a pair  of  zooecia  and  then  spreads  out  in  a fan- 
like manner.  After  a relatively  short  time,  however,  the  two 
wings  of  the  fan  join  behind  the  base  of  the  founder  zooecia, 
and  thereafter  the  zoarium  expands  in  a more  or  less  circular 
manner  unless  interfered  with  by  damage  or  obstructions. 
Not  infrequently  the  colonies  from  Gairloch  assume  a very 
striking  stellate  shape,  and  this  was  especially  noticeable  in 
Loch  Shieldaig.  At  present  there  appears  to  be  no  obvious 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon. 

Flustrella  hispida  is  well  known  to  exhibit  variation  in 
the  number  of  spines  it  has  on  each  zooecium.  Hincks  in  his 
admirable  History  of  British  Marine  Polyzoa , says  : “ At  this 
stage  (i.e.  when  young)  few  spines  are  developed ; only 
an  occasional  one  is  to  be  met  with.  In  many  cases  these 
appendages  are  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  orifice, 
around  which  as  many  as  five  to  seven  are  often  ranged  ; 
but  in  others  they  surround  the  cell,  and  are  placed  along 
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the  margin  in  a row,  bending  inwards  over  the  front  surface. 
Apart  from  this  important  variation,  they  differ  considerably 
in  number.”  The  specimens  in  the  present  collection  exhibit 
similar  variation,  but  several  colonies  show  an  even  more 
extreme  condition.  The  spines  are  numerous,  and  instead 
of  being  bent  inwards  stand  almost  erect  and  are  stouter 
and  longer  than  in  other  forms.  Owing  to  these  peculiarities 
and  their  deep  colour  the  surface  of  the  colony  is  unusually 
dark  brown  and  hairy  in  appearance  to  the  naked  eye. 

Two  varieties  of  Pedicellina  cernua  are  known  on  the 
British  coasts,  the  typical  variety  and  a var.  glabra.  The 
former  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  small  spines  either 
on  the  stalk  alone  or  on  the  stalk  and  body  of  the  polyp, 
while  var.  glabra  is  distinguished  by  the  entire  absence  of 
these  spines.  A large  number  of  specimens  were  obtained 
at  Gairloch,  but  all  of  them  were  of  the  smooth  variety. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  the  collecting  was 
done  between  tide  marks,  so  that  further  collecting  and  the 
employment  of  a dredge  would  yield  many  more  examples 
of  this  group. 

{To  be  continued 


NOTE 

Great  Snipe  in  Scotland. — The  occurrence  of  the  Great 
Snipe  ( Gallinago  media ) in  Scotland  is  sufficiently  rare  to  be  worth 
recording.  Recently,  when  staying  with  my  friend  Mr  G.  F.  Gee  of 
Cuddington,  Cheshire,  he  received  from  a game  dealer  in  the 
Manchester  Market  a specimen  of  this  bird,  which  after  skinning, 
examining  and  sexing  he  sent  for  preservation.  On  enquiries  we 
learned  that  it  had  been  consigned  with  other  game  from 
I.  M.  Chalmers,  Kinloch,  St  Fergus,  Peterhead — was  received  on 
19th  September  and  from  its  fresh  condition  could  only  have  been 
killed  about  two  days  previously.  The  bird  weighed  8J  oz.  and 
proved  to  be  a male. — C.  Cairnie,  Largs. 
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BOOK  NOTICES, 

Old  Ashmolean  Post-Cards.  We  have  received  from  the  Oxford 
University  Press  (Mr  Milford)  a sample  packet,  price  sixpence,  of  post- 
cards giving  portraits  of  “ Men  of  Science  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.” 
The  celebrities  in  this  sample  are  numbered  54  to  59  and  comprise 
James  Bradley,  discoverer  of  the  aberration  of  light  from  fixed 
stars  ; John  Wall,  the  founder  of  Malvern  Spa  and  of  the  Worcester 
Porcelain  Manufactory ; Gilbert  -White,  the  author  of  The  Natural 
History  of  Selborne j Thomas  Pennant,  the  well-known  zoologist  and 
traveller ; Edmund  Cartwright,  the  inventor  of  the  wool-combing 
machine  ; and  James  Sadler,  the  “father  of  British  Aeronautics.”  This 
series  should  prove  very  popular. 


Bird  Food  Charts.  The  Series  of  Bird  Food  Charts,  published  by 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  has  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  Jackdaw,  Kestrel,  Nightjar,  and  Yellowhammer.  These 
charts  set  forth  clearly  and  concisely  the  general  diet  of  various  species 
of  wild  birds  by  showing  in  colour  the  percentages  of  food,  useful, 
harmful,  or  neutral  in  the  interests  of  man,  which  are  consumed.  The 
figures  are  based  principally  on  the  scientific  investigations  of  Dr  W.  E. 
Collinge  and  quoted  by  permission  from  his  work,  The  Food  of  Some 
British  Wild  Birds ; and  each  chart  has  a coloured  picture  of  the  bird, 
by  Mr  Roland  Green.  The  species  previously  dealt  with  are  Chaffinch, 
Song-Thrush,  Hedge-Sparrow,  Skylark,  Blue  Tit,  Great  Tit,  Kingfisher, 
Green  Woodpecker,  Cuckoo,  Dipper,  Lapwing,  and  Barn  Owl.  The 
charts  can  be  had  from  the  Society,  82  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  1,  at 
4d.  each  post  free,  or  the  series  of  16  by  post  4s.  4d. 

Cellular  Respiration.  By  Norman  U.  Meldrum,  M.A.  Edin., 
Ph.D.  Cantab.  London:  Methuen  & Co.  Ltd.,  1934,  116  pages  with 
17  diagrams.  Price  3s.  6d.  net.  Students  of  the  important  subject  of 
biochemistry  will  welcome  this  handy  little  volume  on  the  respiration 
of  the  cell.  The  author  unfortunately  met  a tragic  death  before  his 
book  was  ready  for  the  press,  but  the  MS.  has  been  ably  edited  by 
Mr  David  E.  Green,  who  also  completed  the  bibliography  and  made 
such  alterations  as  appeared  to  be  necessary.  The  result  is  a careful 
summary  of  the  various  respiratory  mechanisms  which  are  present 
in  the  various  organs  and  tissues  in  both  animals  and  plants.  After 
an  introductory  chapter  the  following  systems  are  discussed — (1) 
dehydrogenase  systems;  (2)  the  “ Atmungsferment”  of  Warburg;  (3) 
oxidases  and  peroxidases  ; (4)  Keilin’s  cytochrome  ; and  (5)  glutathione. 
Then  comes  a chapter  on  “ Modern  Developments,”  a glossary,  an 
appendix  on  Thunberg  tubes  and  the  Barcroft  differential  manometer, 
and  an  Index.  This  volume  is  a valuable  addition  to  the  publishers’ 
most  useful  series  entitled  “ Monographs  on  Biological  Subjects.” 


SPIDERS  FROM  THE  ISLE  OF  MAY 
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SPIDERS  FROM  THE  ISLE  OF  MAY. 


By  W.  S.  Bristowe,  M.A.,  Sc.D. 


The  Isle  of  May,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  was  visited  by 
Mr  R.  M.  Lockley  in  September  1934  and  he  has  kindly 
sent  me  8 Spiders  and  2 Harvest  Spiders  which  he 
collected  there : 


Spiders. 

Amaurobius  fenestralis  Stroem. 
Leptyphantes  leprosus  Ohl. 

Meta  merianae  Scop. 

Zygiella  atrica  C.  Koch. 


Textrix  denticulata  01  iv. 
Tegenaria  derhamii  Scop. 
Lycosa  pullata  Clerck. 
Salticus  scenicus  Clerck. 


Harvest  Spiders. 

Nelima  silvatica  Sim.  Oligolophus  agrestis  Meade. 

This  is  the  second  locality  in  Great  Britain  for  Nelima 
silvatica  Sim.,  several  females  and  a male  having  been 
collected  by  myself  on  Skokholm  (Pembrokeshire)  a month 
earlier ! A description  of  the  species  will  be  found  in  a 
forthcoming  paper  on  the  spiders  of  that  island  ( Proc . Zool. 
Soc .,  1935).  The  Isle  of  May  specimens  included  a male 
and  several  females,  and  these  were  identical  in  every  way 
with  the  Skokholm  specimens,  but  it  is  interesting  to  find 
certain  marked  differences  from  the  Continental  form.  The 
occurrence  of  this  Harvest  Spider  on  these  widely  separated 
islands  coupled  with  their  structural  difference  from  the 
Continental  form  suggests  long  isolation  and  the  probability 
that  it  was  widespread  on  the  mainland  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  time  these  islands  were  severed.  This  does  not  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  its  being  discovered  on  the  mainland, 
but  the  fact  that  it  has  not  previously  been  found  there  makes 
it  likely  that  it  is  now  restricted  in  distribution. 

In  appearance  it  resembles  the  two  British  Liobuna  most 
closely,  but  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  light-coloured 
trochanters,  by  a dark  spot  on  the  coxae  and  by  the  presence 
of  two  rows  of  five  small  teeth  on  the  ocular  tubercle. 

Mr  W.  Evans,  who  collected  spiders  so  assiduously  in 
Scotland,  paid  some  attention  to  the  Isle  of  May,  and  the 
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following  were  included  in  his  list  of  Araneidea  collected  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,*  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  17  species  of  spider  and  2 harvestmen  are  now  known 
from  the  island  : 


Harpactes  hombergii  Scop. 

Sege stria  senoculata  Linn. 

Dr  ass  odes  lapidosus  Walck. 
Amaurobius  fenestralis  Str. 

Xysticus  cri status  Clerck. 
Leptyphantes  tenuis  Bl. 

( = L.  tenebricolus  Wid.-Carpenter) 
Mengea  ( Tmeticus ) scopigera  Grube. 


Bolyphantes  luteolus  Bl. 
Zygiella  atrica  C.  Koch. 
Pachygnatha  degeerii  Sund. 
Tegenaria  derhamii  Scop. 
Textrix  denticulata  Oliv. 
Lycos  a pullata  Clerck. 

Lycos  a monticola  C.  Koch. 


* G.  H.  Carpenter  and  W.  Evans,  Proc.  Roy.  \Phys.  Soc.  Edin ., 
1894,  vol.  xii.  p.  527. 


Bird  Notes  from  South-West  Scotland — Swallow.— A 
Swallow,  which  appeared  to  be  pure  white,  was  seen  near 
Crocketford  (Kirkcudbright),  on  7th  September  1934. 

Hoopoe. — A Hoopoe  was  seen  near  Portwilliam  (Wigtownshire), 
on  7th  September  1934,  and  a female  was  shot  near  Drumlanrig 
(Dumfrieshire),  on  3rd  October  1934. 

Black  Grouse. — On  16th  October  1934,  I saw  a Grey-hen  near 
Twiglees  (Dumfriesshire),  the  neck  and  back  of  which  was  heavily 
speckled  with  white,  and  this  bird  has  been  seen  again  in  the 
same  locality.  I am  informed  that  some  ten  miles  distant — at 
Langshawburn — a Grey-hen,  even  more  generally  white  in  plumage, 
has  frequently  been  seen  during  the  last  three  months. 

Lapwing. — A young  bird,  abnormally  plumaged  in  so  far  that 
its  back  was  the  colour  of  faded  cinnamon,  was  killed  near  Capenoch 
(Dumfriesshire),  on  nth  October  1934. 

Great  Snipe. — A female,  weighing  9 oz.,  was  shot  not  far 
from  Lochmaben  (Dumfriesshire),  on  18th  August  1934,  and  a 
bird  of  the  year  was  shot  at  Nether  Hutton  (Dumfriesshire),  on 
6th  September  1934. 

Arctic  Skua. — On  31st  August  1934,  half  a dozen  Black- 
backed  Gulls  were  seen  on  the  Solway  (Dumfriesshire)  to  attack 
repeatedly  and  eventually  kill  a bird  which  proved  to  be  a young 
Arctic  Skua  in  somewhat  impoverished  condition. — Hugh  S. 
Gladstone,  Dumfries. 
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SCOTTISH  ORTHOPTERA. 

The  Orthoptera  of  Scotland  are  scarcely  known.  There 
is  a whole  string  of  problems  requiring  solution.  The 
Mole  Cricket  is  given  as  a Scottish  insect  by  Sibbald  (1684), 
and  confirmed  by  Don  two  and  a quarter  centuries  later 
from  a single  specimen  taken  at  Kilmacolm  in  1899. 
The  status  of  the  Field  Cricket  is  even  weaker.  Of  our 
nine  British  Tettigoniidce  (Long-horned  Grasshoppers),  one, 
Meconema  thalassinum , is  vaguely  recorded  in  1809  and 
1813,  and  Leptophyes  punctatissima , represented  by  a solitary 
male  from  Wigtownshire,  is  our  only  really  authentic 
Scottish  Tettigonid.  This  reproach  would  be  wiped  away 
by  a little  observation  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Lucas,  in  his  excellent  book  on  our  British  Orthoptera, 
gives  a string  of  Scottish  localities  for  Acrydium  bipunctatum , 
L.,  but  Uvarov  has  shown  that  the  common  British  species 
is  really  A.  kiefferi  (Saulcy)  and  that  he  has  never  seen 
a true  A.  bipunctatum  from  these  islands.  In  the  Cambridge 
Museum  there  are  some  A.  kraussi  (Saulcy)  from  Scotland. 
It  may  be  there  are  yet  other  species  in  Scotland  to  add 
to  the  British  list.  These  queer  little  Grasshoppers  may 
be  caught  in  numbers  in  May  by  sweeping  on  dry,  open 
ground  and  muddy  banks  of  water.  Material  from  scattered 
localities  is  greatly  needed. 

Only  of  the  true  Grasshoppers  have  we  any  real 
information.  Of  the  nine  British  species,  four  are  fairly  well 
known,  two  vaguely,  and  the  other  three  not  yet  recorded. 

Material  and  information,  especially  from  high  altitudes 
and  from  the  north,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  Malcolm 
Burr,  D.Sc.,  United  University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East, 
London,  S.W.  1. 
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A BEETLE  NEW  TO  SCOTLAND  ( QUEDIUS 
PALLIPES,  LUC.)  ( HA  MM  I A N US,  SHR). 

By  A.  Fergusson,  Dunfermline. 

During  July  1922,  when  examining  some  tidal  refuse  on 
the  shore  of  the  Clyde  estuary  near  Bishopton,  Renfrew- 
shire, I took  a Quedius  with  red  elytra  which,  upon 
subsequent  examination,  appeared  to  be  referable  to  pallipes , 
Luc.  It  was  submitted  to  the  late  G.  C.  Champion,  who 
confirmed  the  identification.  This  Beetle  was  described 
and  added  to  the  British  list  by  the  late  Dr  David  Sharp 
under  the  name  hammianus  ( Ent . Mo.  Mag.,  xlvii.,  57),  upon 
specimens  found  at  a few  coastal  localities  in  the  south  of 
England.  It  was  subsequently  pointed  out  by  Colonel 
Deville  {Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  lv.,  198)  that  the  species  was  well 
known  on  the  Continent,  and  had  already  been  described 
under  three  different  names  from  Algeria,  Corsica,  and  Spain. 
In  his  note  Colonel  Deville  expressed  doubt  as  to  whether 
it  was  really  a distinct  species  or  only  a southern  and 
macropterous  form  of  the  common  Q.  molochinus,  Grav., 
and  remarked  that  in  any  case  it  must  take  the  name 
pallipes,  under  which  it  had  first  been  described  by  Lucas 
from  Algeria.  When  introducing  hammianus,  however,  Dr 
Sharp  stated  that,  amongst  other  differences  between  the 
two  species,  the  aedeagus  was  quite  distinguishable  from 
that  of  molochinus ; and  Fowler  in  his  Coleoptera  of  the 
British  Islands  (vol.  vi.,  58)  also  indicated  that  he  regarded 
the  insect  as  quite  distinct.  It  accordingly  now  appears  in 
our  latest  British  list  as  a good  species  under  the  name 
originally  applied  to  it  by  Lucas.  Fowler  states  that  it  is 
a salt  marsh  species,  and  the  localities  given  by  him  are 
all  on  the  south  coasts  of  England  and  Wales,  but  I have 
also  taken  it  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway  at  Skinburness  in 
Cumberland.  It  is  apparently  also  found  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  as  Dr  Joy,  in  his  recent  work  on  British  Coleoptera, 
mentions  its  occurrence  in  Ulster.  It  is  probable  that  search  in 
its  appropriate  habitat  would  show  that  it  is  more  generally 
distributed  in  Britain  than  the  records  indicate.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  Cantharis  darwinianus,  Shp.,  a Beetle  with 
similar  habits,  also  occurred  in  the  tidal  refuse  at  Bishopton. 
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THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  RONA. 

The  Results  of  a Biological  Expedition  from 
University  College  (University  of  St  Andrews), 
Dundee,  July  1933. 

Edited  by  Professor  A.  D.  Peacock,  Dr  Edith  Philip  Smith, 
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( Continued  from  ft.  10.) 

LEPIDOPTERA. 

By  Professor  J.  W.  Heslop  Harrison,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

A TOTAL  of  83  lepidoptera,  found  either  as  larvae  or  adults, 
has  been  obtained  from  the  island  of  Rona.  The  species 
are  cited  in  two  lists,  the  first  referring  to  55  collected  by 
the  University  College,  Dundee,  expedition  of  July  1933, 
and  the  second  to  an  additional  28  obtained  when  I 
accompanied  a similar  expedition  to  Raasay  in  August 
1934,  during  which  time  a two-days’  visit  was  paid  to 
Rona. 

It  is  proposed  to  deal  in  a later  paper  with  the  dark 
variety  of  Argynnis  aglaia  found,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
further  notes  may  be  available  as  to  result  of  breeding 
experiments  with  the  melanic  Triphcena  comes  var.  curtisii 
obtained. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  specimens  is  principally  that  of 
South  ( The  Butterflies  of  the  British  Isles , 1921  ; The  Moths 
of  the  British  Isles , Series  1 and  2),  except  that  the  authorities’ 
names,  usually  not  cited  by  South,  have  been  obtained  from 
Rebel  (Berge's  Schmetterlings-Buch , 9th  ed.,  1910).  The 
microlepidoptera  have  been  named  from  Meyrick. 

List  1.  — Fifty-five  species  collected  17th  to  31st  July 
1933  'm  South  Rona.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  were 
taken  as  adults ; all  others  were  taken  as  larvae. 


PAPILIONIDjE. 
Pierinas — Pieris  napi  LA 
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NYMPHALIDjE. 

Nymphalinas — Satyrinse — 

Aglais  urticce  L.*  Hipparchia  semele  L.* 

Pyrameis  cardui  L.*  Epinephele  ianira  L.* 

P.  atalanta  L.*  Ccenonympha  tiphon  Rott.  var. 

Argynnis  aglaia  L.*  ; melanic  davus  Haw.* 

form. 


Lyca:nida:. 


Polyommatus  icarus  Rott.* 

Sphingid^e. 
Smerinthus  populi  L. 


Notodontid^e. 

Cerura  furcula  Cl.  P.  dictceoides  Esp. 

Dicranura  vinula  L.  Notodonta  ziczac  L. 

Pheosia  tremula  Cl.  N.  dromedarius  L. 

Lophopteryx  camelina  L. 


Thyatirid^e  (Cymatophorid^e). 

Polyploca  flavicornis  L. 

Lasiocampid^e. 

Lasiocatnpa  quercus  L.*  Macrothylacia  rubi  L. 

SATURNIID.E. 

Saturnia  pavonia  L. 

Drepanim. 

Drepana  falcataria  L.  D.  lacertiniaria  L. 


ARCTIIDiE. 

Phragmatobia  fuliginosa  L.  Parasemia plantaginis  L. 

Noctuid^e. 


Acronyctinae — 

Demas  coryli  L. 

Acronycta  menyanthidis  View. 
A.  euphorbia  F. 

var.  myricce  Gn. 

A.  rumicis  L. 

Trifinae — 

Triphcena  comes  Hb. 


Trifinae — 

Triphcena  comes  Hb.  var.  curtisii 
Newm.* ; and  other  melanic 
forms. 

T.  ianthina  Esp.* 

Hadena  porphyrea  Esp.*(RebePs 
nomenclature). 

Apamea  secalis  L.* 

Euplexia  lucipara  L.* 

Hydrcecia  nictita?is  Bkh.* 
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Geometrid^e. 


Hydriomeninae  — 

Anaitis  plagiata  L.* 
Carsia  paludata  Thnbrg. 

var.  imbutata  Hb.* 
Cidaria  corylata  Thnbrg. 
C.  truncata  Hufn.* 

C.  immanata  Hw.* 

C.  siterata  Hufn. 

C.  miata  L. 

Thera  obelise  at  a Hb. 
Eulype  hastata  L. 


Hydriomeninae — 

Camptogramma  bilineata  L.* 
Hydriomena  ruberata  Frr. 
Eupithecia  nanata  Hb. 

Boarmiinae — 

Cabera  pusaria  L.* 
Metrocampa  margaritaria  L.* 
Gonodontis  bidentata  Cl. 
Crocallis  elinguaria  L.* 
Eniaturga  atomaria  L.* 


HEPIALIDjE. 
Hepialus  lupulinus  L.* 


PYRALIDjE. 

Hydrocampinae — Hydrocampinae — 

Nymphula  nympheeata  L.*  Phlyctcenia  lutealis  Hb.* 

List  2. — Twenty-eight  species  collected  on  2nd  and 
3rd  August  1934  in  Raasay. 

NOTODONTIDiE. 

Phalera  bucephala  L.  A big  batch  on  sallow  near  schoolhouse. 

Pygoera  pigra  Hufn.  In  spun  leaves  of  Salix  aurita ; not  very 
common. 


Thyatirid^e  (Cymatophorid,e). 

Cymatophora  or  F.  Larvae  found  everywhere  on  aspens. 

Noctuid^e. 

Dianthaecia  nana  Rott.  Larvae  in  seed  pods  of  Ragged  Robin  (. Lychnis 
flos-cuculi ).  Rebel’s  nomenclature. 

Celcena  haworthii  Curt.  One  or  two  examples  only. 

Hydroecia  micacea  Esp.  One  or  two  ; also  odd  larvae. 

Tceniocampa  incerta  Hufn.  Odd  larvae. 

T.  gothica  L.  A few  larvae. 

Anarta  tnyrtilli  L.  Larvae  on  heather  ; common  enough. 

Plusia  interrogationis  L.  Cocoons  on  heather. 

Abrostola  tripartita  Hufn.  Larvae  on  nettles  ; a few  only. 
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Geometrid^e. 

Hydriomeninae — 

Lygris  testata  L.  Widely  spread  and  common. 

L.  populata  L.  Restricted  to  the  bilberry  areas  but  with  the  former. 

Cidaria fulvata  Forst.  Larvae  rather  rare  on  various  rose  species. 

Amoebe  viridaria  F.  Odd  specimens  in  marshy  hollow  just  north  of 
the  schoolhouse. 

Xanthorhoe  montanaia  Bkh.  Odd  specimens  behind  schoolhouse  ; 
possibly  common  earlier. 

Mesoleuca  ocellata  L.  Sparingly  and  scattered. 

Anticlea  badiata  Hb.  Larvae  not  uncommon  on  roses. 

Eupithecia  pulchellata  Stph.  Larvae  in  foxglove  flowers  ; had 
evidently  abounded  earlier  ; chiefly  in  “ valleys.” 

Ccenocalpe  vittata  Bkh.  Rather  rare  in  marshy  hollows. 

Boarmiinae — 

Boarmia  repandata  L.  The  nice  grey  Hebridean  form ; easily 
startled  from  birches  on  the  east  coast  just  north  of  the  cave. 

Hepialim. 

Hepialus  hectu s L.  One  moth  only. 

Microlepidoptera. 

Acalla  hastiana  L.  Larvae  in  spun  shoots  of  Salix  aurita  everywhere. 

Simcethis  fabriciana  L.  Second  brood  just  emerging  at  every  place 
where  nettles  were  found. 

Eucosma  dimidiana  Sodof.  Larvae  on  spun  shoots  of  Myrica  Gale  ; 
practically  everywhere. 

Crambus  culmellus  L.  Abundant  everywhere  in  grassy  places. 

C.  pinellus  L.  Rarer  than  the  preceding. 

Psychid/e. 

Fumea  intermediella  Br.  Larvae  not  very  common  near  the  cave  on 
lichens  on  rocks.  This  is  a considerable  increase  in  range. 


Uncommon  Birds  at  Noss  Head,  Caithness. — At  i a.m. 
on  8th  September  1934  a Wryneck  came  to  the  lighthouse  lantern 
and  remained  there  for  about  an  hour.  There  was  a light  south- 
easterly breeze  with  rain  and  haze.  On  the  4th  October  Ortolans 
appeared  (fresh  easterly  breeze,  cloudy),  while  on  the  17th  a Black 
Redstart  was  observed,  the  weather  being  very  unpleasant,  a fresh 
breeze  from  the  south-west  with  cold  and  heavy  showers.  On  20th 
October  a Grey-hen  was  seen  two  or  three  times  inside  the  lighthouse 
walls. — John  Bain. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  STATUS  OF  BIRDS 
IN  SCOTLAND  IN  1934. 

By  Evelyn  V.  Baxter  and  Leonora  Jeffrey  Rintoul. 

DURING  1934  considerable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  status  of  birds  in  Scotland  have  been  made.  According 
to  our  usual  custom  we  are  tabulating  the  results  published 
in  that  year,  for  inclusion  in  our  book  on  the  Geographical 
Distribution  and  Status  of  Birds  in  Scotland , and  are 
indicating  where  additions  and  corrections  should  be  made. 

No  new  species  has  been  added  to  the  Scottish  list  during 
the  year,  but,  as  a result  of  Colonel  Meinertzhagen’s  work  in 
South  Uist,  three  subspecies  have  been  divided  and  accepted 
by  the  B.O.U.  Committee.  Pages  should  therefore  be  headed 
as  below  and  “ R”  inserted  on  each  for  the  Outer  Hebrides. 

“The  Hebridean  Twite,  Carduelis  flavirostris  benson- 
orum  (Meinertz.).” 

“The  Hebridean  Stonechat,  Saxicola  torquata  theresce , 
Meinertz.” 

“ The  Hebridean  Hedge  Sparrow,  Prunella  modularis 
hebridium , Meinertz.” 

Another  subspecies  to  be  added  to  the  Scottish  list  is  the 
Irish  Dipper,  Cinclus  cinclus  hibernicus , Hart.,  to  which  form 
are  ascribed,  by  Colonel  Meinertzhagen,  specimens  from 
Arran  in  the  British  Museum.  A page  should  therefore  be 
headed  as  above  and  “ R”  added  to  Arran. 

The  first  recorded  breeding  of  Temminck’s  Stint  in 
Scotland  is  important,  especially  in  view  of  the  southward 
extension  of  its  breeding  range  on  the  Continent.  As  the 
finders  have,  very  wisely,  not  recorded  the  exact  locality 
where  it  was  found,  “Has  bred”  should  be  added  to  the 
general  status  at  the  head  of  the  page. 

Interesting  papers  by  Mr  John  Berry,  on  the  possible 
occurrence  of  Buturlin’s  Goose,  indicate  that  this  inter- 
mediate form  may  be  looked  for  in  Scotland.  We  feel, 
however,  that  until  a more  definite  conclusion  has  been 
arrived  at,  as  to  the  subspecific  value  of  this  and  the  Yellow- 
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billed  Bean  Goose,  it  is  wiser  not  to  include  them  under 
separate  headings. 

We  hope  that  the  changes  in  the  scientific  names  of 
British  birds,  necessitated  by  the  application  of  the  law 
of  strict  priority,  are  nearing  an  end  ; one  change  this  year 
falls  to  be  made,  namely,  the  scientific  names  of  the  Song 
Thrushes,  which  should  now  read  : the  British  Song  Thrush, 
Turdus  ericetorum  ericetorum  Turton;  the  Continental  Song 
Thrush,  Turdus  ericetorum  philomelus  Brehm ; and  the 
Hebridean  Song  Thrush,  Turdus  ericetorum  hebridensis 
Clarke. 

The  following  additions  and  alterations  should  be  made 
under  the  various  divisions  : — 

The  Shetland  Starling,  add  “ R ” to  the  Outer  Hebrides. 

The  Lesser  Redpoll,  add  “ R ” to  Clackmannan. 

The  Linnet,  delete  “ O has  bred  ” and  insert  “ R ” and  “ P ” to  Shetland. 

The  Little  Bunting,  add  “ O ” to  South  Fife. 

The  Shorelark,  add  “ O ” to  Midlothian. 

The  Meadow  Pipit,  add  “ S ” to  Clackmannan,  delete  the  query  after  “ S ” to 
St  Kilda. 

The  Red- backed  Shrike,  add  “ Has  probably  bred”  to  Midlothian. 

The  Pied  Flycatcher,  add  “ Has  bred  ” to  N.  Perth  and  Lanark. 

The  Sedge- war  bier,  add  “ S ” to  Clackmannan. 

The  Redwing,  add  “ P ” to  Caithness. 

The  Iceland  Redwing,  add  “ W ” to  the  Outer  Hebrides. 

The  Blackbird,  add  “ W ” to  Ayr. 

The  Dipper,  add  “ R local  ” to  Orkney. 

The  Tawny  Owl,  add  “ R ” to  the  Outer  Hebrides. 

The  Common  Buzzard,  status  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  should  now  read  “ R ” and  “O.” 
The  Bittern,  add  “ O ” to  Orkney. 

The  Lesser  Snow  Goose,  add  “ O ” to  Morayshire  (xxv.  9.  ix.  1933). 

The  Pintail,  add  “ Has  bred”  to  Dumbarton. 

The  Pochard,  add  “ R,  breeding  ? ” to  Clackmannan. 

The  Tufted  Duck,  add  “ R ” to  Clackmannan. 

The  Eider,  add  “ O ” to  S.E.  Sutherland,  delete  “ O W,  used  to  breed  ” and  insert 
“ W,  has  bred  ” for  Midlothian. 

The  Black  Scoter,  add  “ O ” to  Lanark. 

The  Smew,  add  u O ” to  W.  Lothian. 

Leach’s  Fork-tailed  Petrel,  add  “ Has  bred  ” to  Orkney. 

The  Manx  Shearwater,  add  “ O ” to  Arran. 

The  Little  Grebe,  add  “ R ” to  Clackmannan. 

The  Great  Northern  Diver,  add  “ O ” to  Lanark. 

The  Northern  Golden  Plover,  delete  “ O ” and  insert  “ P ” to  the  Outer  Hebrides. 
The  Ruff,  delete  “ O ” and  insert  “ P ” for  Midlothian. 

Temminck’s  Stint,  add  “ O ” to  Ayr  (xvii.  xxvii.  209). 

The  Purple  Sandpiper,  add  “ O ” to  W.  Lothian. 

The  Bar-tailed  Godwit,  delete  the  “ O ” in  “ O W ” for  Ayr,  status  now  “ W.” 

The  Black-tailed  Godwit,  add  “ O ” to  W.  Lothian. 

The  Snipe,  add  “ W ” to  Berwick. 

The  Black-headed  Gull,  add  “ R not  breeding”  to  Clackmannan. 

The  Herring  Gull,  add  “ R not  breeding”  to  Clackmannan. 

The  Glaucous  Gull,  add  “ O W ” to  W.  Inverness. 

The  Iceland  Gull,  add  “ O ” to  Renfrew. 

The  Moorhen,  add  “ R ” to  Clackmannan. 
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By  G.  D.  MORISON,  Ph.D.,  Entomological  Department,  North  of 
Scotland  College  of  Agriculture,  Aberdeen. 

Rain  fell  steadily  though  not  heavily  during  the  afternoon 
of  28th  August  1934,  at  Cullen,  Banffshire,  and  it  continued 
with  few  breaks  till  the  evening  of  the  following  day.  The 
SAV.  wind  was  not  strong  during  the  period  and  it  became 
milder  on  the  30th  August.  It  was  too  mild  to  blow 
numbers  of  different  species  of  insects  out  to  sea.  The  rain 
soon  filled  various  small  streams  that  unite  with  the  Cullen 
Burn  to  enter  the  sea  just  west  of  Cullen.  The  spate  carried 
out  to  sea  many  small  branches  and  other  vegetation  derived 
from  the  densely  wooded  areas  traversed  by  the  streams. 
Almost  certainly  it  swept  out  to  sea  large  numbers  of  insects 
that  had  fallen  on  the  water  from  the  trees  and  lower  plants. 
At  any  rate,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th,  the  incoming  tide 
deposited  many  insects  with  vegetable  debris  on  the  sandy 
shore  of  the  harbour,  of  which  the  entrance  is  330  yards  away 
from  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  Most  of  the  insects  were 
alive,  and  the  hot  sunlight  within  the  shelter  of  the  harbour 
stimulated  them  to  creep  away  from  the  gentle  waves  that 
brought  them  ashore.  Because  of  the  fine  weather,  most 
if  not  all  the  living  insects  would  have  reached  suitable 
habitats  after  their  wetting  by  the  sea.  During  thirty 
minutes  I collected  40  insects  on  the  55-yard  stretch  of 
sand  of  the  outer  harbour.  Without  experiments  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  time  required  by  the  currents 
to  bear  an  insect  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream  to  the 
harbour,  but  assuming  that  the  insects  were  borne  out  to 
sea  by  the  spate,  some  of  them  may  have  spent  some  hours 
floating  on  the  sea. 

The  insects  found  were : 


Order. 

Hymenoptera 

n 

n 

Diptera 

S) 


Family. 

Vespidae 

Apidae 

Ichneumonidae 

Bibionidae 

Anthomyidae 


Genus  and  species. 
Vespa  vulgaris  L. 
Apis  mellifica  L. 
Many  species 
Bibio pomonce  F. 
Dilophus  febrilis  L. 
Polietes  lardaria  L. 


Sex. 

2 workers  dead 

1 worker  ,, 
specimens  alive 

5 ? 9 > 5 6 6 alive 

2 ? ? ...  „ 

...  3 6 6 „ 

E 


2 12 
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Order. 

Family. 

Genus  and  species. 

Sex. 

Coleoptera 

Dytiscidae 

Ilybius  sp. 

1 9 

...  dead 

n 

Hydroporus  depressus  F. 

1 6 „ 

„ 

Scarabasidae 

Aphodius  contaminatus  Hbst. 

4 9 9 

...  alive 

J 3 

Hemiptera 

Coccinellidae 

One  ladybird 

Heteroptera 

Pentatomidae 

Pentatoma  rufipes  F. 

7 9 9 

, 4 6 6 >1 

Homoptera 

Cixiidae 

Cixius  sp. 

1 9 

...  dead 

The  Ichneumonidae  were  chiefly  females,  which  struggled 
actively  in  trying  to  escape  from  the  sea  after  the  waves  had 
deposited  them  on  the  sand.  The  Diptera  are  common 
species  near  streams.  The  water  held  their  wings  together 
too  tightly  for  the  flies  to  reach  dry  land  as  easily  as  the 
Ichneumonidae.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Dytiscidae, 
which  are  beetles  especially  adapted  for  dwelling  in  fresh 
water,  were  dead,  presumably  drowned,  whilst  the  Dung 
Beetles  (. Aphodius ) and  the  Ladybird,  which  are  terrestrial 
insects,  survived  the  wetting.  Adult  Dytiscidae  breathe 
atmospheric  air  and  it  is  well  known  to  entomologists  that 
they  are  drowned  more  rapidly  than  terrestrial  beetles 
( ' cf  Sharp,  D.,  1895,  Cambridge  Nat . Hist.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  210). 
The  Pentatomid  bug  is  about  14  mm.  long  and  8 mm.  broad 
across  the  thorax,  and  being  rather  conspicuous  in  coloration 
it  has  been  sent  to  me  for  identification  from  various  wooded 
regions  of  Banff,  Moray  and  Sutherland.  Despite  search 
I have  not  found  it  near  Aberdeen.  Butler  (1923,  Biology 
of  the  British  Hemiptera-Heteroptera , pp.  60-63)  gives  some 
details  of  its  biology  in  England.  It  seems  not  to  be 
recorded  as  economically  important  in  Great  Britain,  but 
lately  it  has  been  recorded  as  harming  both  the  fruit  and 
tree  of  apple,  pear  and  cherry  in  certain  districts  of  Germany. 
Two  of  the  specimens  from  Cullen  bore  the  hypopus  stages 
of  three  mites  on  their  bodies. 
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NOTES  FROM  GAIRLOCH  IN  WESTER  ROSS. 

By  Charles  H.  O’Donoghue,  D.Sc.,  Zoology  Department, 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

{Continued from p.  25.) 

The  names  and  arrangement  here  followed  are  in  general 
those  given  in  the  Plymouth  Marine  Fauna  published  by 
the  Marine  Biological  Association  in  1931.  As  before, 
second  generic  names  used  by  some  modern  authorities 
are  given  in  brackets  and  where,  as  in  the  Sea  Anemones, 
noticeable  changes  in  nomenclature  have  been  made  in 
recent  years,  a second  and  well-known  name  is  added  in 
brackets. 

II.  THE  PORIFERA. 

1.  Leucosolenia  botryoides  (Ellis  and  Solander).  2.  Grantia  compressa 
(Fabricius).  3.  Cliona  celata,  Grant.  4.  Halichondria  panicea  (Pallas). 

Of  these  Cliona  celata  was  first  described  from  Scottish 
specimens  in  1826  by  Grant,  who  also  recognised  that  it  was 
generically  distinct  from  other  known  sponges. 

III.  THE  CCELENTERATA. 

Hydrozoa. 

1.  Clava  squamata  (O.  F.  Miiller).  2.  Clava  cornea , T.  S.  Wright. 
3.  Hydractinia  echinata  (Fleming)  incrusting  shells  inhabited  by  the 
hermit  crab,  Eupagurus  bernhardus.  4.  Bougainvillia  ramosa  (van 
Beneden).  5.  Coryne  pusilla , Gaertner.  6.  Coryne  fruticosa , Hincks. 
7.  Tubularia  larynx , Ellis  and  Solander.  8.  Tubularia  indivisa,  Linne. 
9.  Ca77ipanularia  flexuosa , Hincks.  10.  Clytia  johnstoni , Alder.  11. 
Obelia  geniculata  (Linne).  12.  Lafoea  fruticosa  (Sars).  13.  Dyna7nena 
{Sertularia)  pwnila , Linne.  14.  Sertularella  polyzonias  (Linne).  15. 
Sertularella  rugosa  (Linne).  16.  Abietinaria  ( Sertularia ) abietina 
(Linne).  17.  Hydralhnania  falcata  (Linne). 

One  of  the  commonest  British  Hydroids  is  Obelia 
geniculata , but  only  a few  poorly  developed  colonies  were 
obtained.  Sertularella  rugosa  was  growing  upon  Abietinaria 
abietina,  a not  uncommon  association.  Hy  dr  allmania  falcata 
is  a striking  form,  and  is  included  here  since  a specimen  of 
it  was  found  washed  up  upon  the  beach,  but  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a littoral  form. 
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Clava  cornea  was  originally  described  from  Scottish 
specimens.  The  first  British  record  of  Clava  squamata  was 
by  T.  S.  Wright  from  Queensferry  under  the  name  Clava 
membranacea.  The  first  British  records  of  Bougainvillia 
ramosa  and  Coryne  pusilla  were  from  Scotland  by  Dalyell. 
There  is  no  definite  evidence  of  the  locality  from  which  the 
original  specimens  of  Hydractinia  echinata  came,  but  pre- 
sumably they  were  from  Scotland  since  specimens  were  sent 
by  Fleming  to  Montagu  in  1811.  The  latter  in  a letter  to 
Fleming  suggested  the  name  Alcyonidium  echinatum  under 
which  it  was  first  described.  In  the  first  edition  of  Johnston’s 
British  Zoophytes , 1838,  a species  Laomedia  gelatinosa  is 
described  from  the  River  Tay  above  Balmerino.  In  the 
second  edition,  1847,  two  varieties  of  this  are  recognised, 
one  is  var.  a in  which  the  margin  of  the  hydrotheca  is  plain, 
a description  which  applies  to  the  Tay  specimens.  This 
was  subsequently  raised  to  the  level  of  a distinct  species, 
Campanularia  flexuosa  by  Hincks. 

SCYPHO  MEDUSAE. 

i.  Haliclystus  auricula  (Bose).  2.  Chrysaora  isosceles  (Linne). 
3.  Cyanea  capillata  (Linne).  4.  Aurelia  aurita , Linne.  5.  Rhizostoma 
octopus , Linne. 

The  first  of  these  is  a sessile  form  and  was  found  attached 
to  wrack  weed,  Fucus  sp.  in  Loch  Shieldaig ; it  is  apparently 
by  no  means  common  on  Scottish  coasts.  The  remaining 
four  are  free-swimming  jelly-fish,  but  were  seen  in  in-shore 
waters  either  from  the  pier  at  Gairloch  or  from  a rowing- 
boat.  Only  two  isolated  specimens  of  Aurelia  aurita  were 
seen,  although  in  many  parts  of  the  British  seas  when  they 
do  occur  they  are  not  infrequently  present  in  large  numbers. 
The  Rhizostoma  pulmo  recorded  several  times  from  Scottish 
waters  is,  according  to  Browne  ( Proc . Roy.  Soc.  Edin .,  1905, 
xxv.),  actually  R.  octopus  and  the  former  a Mediterranean 
species. 

Anthozoa. 

1.  Cerianthus  lloydi  (Gosse).  2.  Edwardsia  callhnorpha  (Gosse). 
3.  Peachia  hastata , Gosse.  4.  Ammonia  sulcata  ( Anthea  cercus) 
(Pennant).  5.  Tealia  felina  ( T . crassicornis ) (Linne).  6.  Metridium 
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senile  (. Actinoloba  dianthus ) (Linne).  7.  Sagariia  troglodytes  (Price). 
8.  Sagartia  elegans  (S.  mini  at  a),  Dalyell.  9.  Adamsia  palliata 
(Bohadsch) ; one  small  specimen  of  this  was  collected  on  a shell 
inhabited  by  Eupagurus  prideauxi.  10.  Corynactes  viridis , Allman. 
1 r.  Caryophyllia  smithii , Stokes. 

Sagartia  elegans  was  originally  described  from  Scottish 
specimens  by  Dalyell.  Caryophyllia  smithii  has  not  been 
recorded  from  many  localities  in  Scotland.  It  is  perhaps 
more  frequently  obtained  by  dredging,  and  is  the  only 
solitary  coral  to  be  found  in  the  intertidal  zone  in  Britain. 
Only  a very  small  patch  of  eel-grass,  Zostera  marina , was 
found  and  on  this  Anejnonia  sulcata.  Many  of  the  sea- 
anemones  exhibit  a wide  range  of  colour  patterns — eg. 
Sagartia  elegans,  S.  troglodytes — and  were  divided  into  a 
number  of  distinct  species,  as  for  example  in  Gosse’s 
delightful  book  on  British  Sea  Anemones  and  Corals,  i860; 
but  by  modern  workers  these  are  regarded  as  varieties. 

Ctenophora. 

The  members  of  this  class,  the  comb-jellies,  are  all  free- 
swimming  forms,  and  while  doubtless  they  occur  at  Gairloch 
none  was  actually  seen. 

IV.  PLATYHELMINTHES. 

Turbellaria. 

1.  Provortex  balticus  (Schultze).  2.  Polycystis  crocea  {Macrorhynchus 
croceus ) (Fabricius).  3.  Procerodes  ( Gunda ) ulvce.  (Oersted).  4.  Lepto- 
plana  tremellaris  (O.  F.  Muller). 


V.  NEMERTINI. 

1.  Linens  longissimus  (L.  marinus')  (Gunnerus).  2.  Linens  ruber 
(L.  sanguineus ) (O.  F.  Muller).  3.  Emplectonema  gracile  {N emeries 
gracilis ) (Johnston). 

Emplectonema  gracile  was  originally  described  by  Johnston 
as  Nemertes  gracilis  from  specimens  obtained  near  Berwick. 
According  to  MTntosh  Planaria  unicolor  = Linea  sanguineus 
which  is  L.  ruber,  and  so  apparently  the  first  British  record 
is  by  Johnston  1828.  No  actual  locality  is  given,  but  as  a 
number  of  the  other  species  in  the  same  paper  came  from 
near  Berwick  presumably  this  does  also. 
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VI.  ANNELIDA. 

POLYCH^ETA. 

i.  Lepidonotus  clava  (Montagu).  2.  Harmothoe  imbricata  (Linne). 
3.  Sthenelais  boa  (Johnston).  4.  Phyllodoce  maculata  (Linne).  5. 
Eulalia  viridis  ( Linne).  6.  Nereis  ft  elagica,  Linne.  7.  Nereis  diversicolor, 
O.  F.  Muller.  8.  Perinereis  ( Nereis ) cultrifera,  Grube.  9.  Cirratulus 
cirratus  (O.  F.  Miiller).  10.  Lanice  conchilega  (Pallas).  11.  Serftula 
vermicularis,  Linne.  12.  Pomatoceros  ( Serftula ) triqueter  (Linne). 
13.  Sftirorbis  borealis,  Daudin.  14.  Sftirorbis  spirillum  (Linne). 

The  names  given  above  are  taken  from  the  Plymouth 
Marine  Fauna,  as  already  noted,  with  one  minor  alteration. 
Eulalia  viridis  is  there  cited  as  of  O.  F.  Muller  1776,  and 
yet  it  is  the  Nereis  viridis  of  Linne,  Sy sterna  Natures,  1758, 
p.  654.  The  names  of  the  Plymouth  List  appear  to  be 
based  very  largely  on  the  works  of  MTntosh.  These 

magnificent  volumes,  A Monograph  of  the  British  Marine 
Annelids , Ray  Society,  1873-1923,  are  indispensable  to  the 
student  of  British  Polychaetes ; but  unfortunately  the  author 
does  not  appear  to  have  applied  the  generally  accepted 
rules  of  nomenclature,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
taxonomy  is  in  need  of  considerable  revision.  Such  a task 

is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  note,  but  some  of  the 

difficulties  that  have  been  encountered  in  connection  with 
the  above  short  list  may  be  pointed  out.  The  genus  Nereis 
is  given  as  of  Linne  1731,  but  of  course  it  should  not  be 
referred  to  an  earlier  date  than  Linne  1758.  Nereis 

diversicolor  is  cited  as  of  O.  F.  Muller  1776,  and  in  the 
synonymy  appears  Scolopendra  marina , Linne  1767;  but 
this  name  is  found  in  Linne  1758,  p.  637,  so  that  if  the 
identity  is  accepted,  as  is  done  by  MTntosh,  the  name  should 
be  Nereis  marina  (Linne).  Perenereis  cultrifera  is  cited  as 
of  Grube  1840,  yet  a number  of  authors  using  Nereis  coerulea 
of  prior  date  and  commencing  with  Linne  1761,  are  given. 
But  N.  coerulea  was  used  by  Linne  in  1758,  and  so  if  the 
identity  is  accepted  the  name  is  Perenereis  coerulea  (Linne). 
Cirratulus  cirratus  is  cited  as  of  O.  F.  Muller  1776,  but  as 
a synonym  is  given  Lumbricus  marinus , Parelius  1768,  and 
this  appears  to  be  the  L.  marinus  of  Linne  1758,  so,  as 
before,  the  name  should  be  Cirratulus  marinus  (Linne). 
Serftula  vermicularis  is  cited  as  of  Linne  after  Ellis  1755, 
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but  the  name  occurs  in  Linne  1758.  In  the  synonymy  are 
given  S.  intricata , S.  contortuplicata  and  5.  triquetra , all  of 
Linne  1758  ; but  although  S.  vermiculafis  also  occurs  in  the 
same  place  it  is  not  mentioned  by  M‘Intosh.  If  these  are 
all  synonyms  the  usual  practice  is  to  choose  the  first  name 
given  by  the  author  and  this  is  5.  contortuplicata.  The 
matter  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  5.  triquetra , 
Linne  1758,  is  cited  as  a synonym  of  5.  vermicular  is,  and 
Pomatoceros  triquetra  and  5.  triqueter , Linne  1761,  which 
is  the  same  as  of  1758,  is  given  as  a synonym  of  Pacostegus 
tridenfatus.  It  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  synonymous 
with  three  animals  belonging  to  three  different  genera. 
Spirorbis  borealis  is  cited  as  of  Daudin  1800,  and  as  a 
synonym  we  find  Serpula  spirorbis , Linne  1758,  so  the  name 
should  be  Spirorbis  spirorbis  (Linne).  However,  Serpula 
spirorbis , Linne  1758,  is  also  given  as  a synonym  of 
Spirorbis  spirillum.  Obviously  as  Linne  also  recognised 
a Serpula  spirillum , accepted  by  MTntosh  as  a valid  species, 
.S',  spirorbis  cannot  be  a synonym  of  two  distinct  species. 
Spirorbis  spirillum  is  cited  as  of  Linne  1747,  but  it  must 
be  of  Linne  1758.  These  and  similar  problems  require 
elucidating  by  an  expert,  but  obviously  they  present  serious 
obstacles  to  anyone  wishing  to  name  a species  correctly 
and  show  the  need  for  citing  the  authority  of  the  name 
used  for  any  species  in  this  group. 

Sthenelais  boa  was  originally  described  as  Sigalion  boa 
by  Johnston  in  1833  from  Berwick  Bay.  The  first  British 
record  of  Phyllodoce  maculata  is  by  Johnston  in  1829  from 
Berwick  Bay.  The  first  British  record  of  Nereis  diversicolor 
is  by  Johnston  1829  as  Lycoris  viridis  and  L.  margaritacea 
and,  although  no  locality  is  given,  it  is  probably  from  Berwick 
Bay  since  he  was  actively  collecting  there  at  that  time, 
and  other  species  described  with  it  are  from  that  locality. 
MTntosh  cites  Johnston  as  giving  the  first  British  record 
for  Harmothoe  imbricata  as  Polynoe  cirrata  in  1840,  but 
his  reference  is  incorrect  and  cannot  be  traced  ; it  is  probable 
that  it  was  first  recorded  as  P.  imbricata  from  Leith  by 
Jameson  prior  to  1827. 
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Oligoch^eta. 

i.  Lumbricus  terrestris , Linne.  2.  Allobolophora  longa  (Ude).  3. 
Eisenia  foetid a (Savigny).  4.  Dendrobczna  arborea  (Eisen).  5.  Eisenella 
(. Allusus ) tetrcedrus  (Savigny). 

None  of  the  above  calls  for  special  note  save  that  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  recorded  from  the  district  previously. 
It  is  remarkable  that  while  a number  of  Oligochaetes,  earth- 
worms, are  recorded  from  Scotland  our  knowledge  of  their 
actual  distribution  is  very  incomplete,  and  yet,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  easy  to  collect  and  preserve. 

(To  be  continued.') 


NOTE 

Fulmar  Petrel  Investigation. — In  view  of  the  Fulmar  Petrel 
Inquiry  now  in  progress,  the  following  notes  may  be  of  interest  to 
your  readers : 

When  staying  at  John  o’  Groat’s,  on  18th  November  1934,  we 
walked  to  Duncansby  Head.  Here  we  saw  about  twenty  Fulmar 
Petrel,  Fulmarus  glacialis  glacialis  (L.).  They  were  flying  back- 
wards and  forwards  and  coming  to  rest  on  the  ledges  of  a cliff  quite 
near  the  lighthouse.  They  squatted  facing  each  other  on  the  ledges, 
and  every  now  and  then  made  a bubbling,  croaking  noise.  One 
bird  would  start  the  call,  then  the  others  on  the  ledges  would  take 
it  up.  The  call  started  with  a low  bubbling  note,  then  swelled  to 
what  might  almost  be  called  a yell,  when  the  bills  of  the  birds 
were  wide  open;  this  would  last  several  seconds.  Then  the  birds 
would  start  fencing  with  their  bills ; this  would  last  a few  seconds. 
I noticed  on  two  or  three  occasions  a bird  on  a ledge  by  itself 
would  start  calling,  upon  which  one  of  the  Fulmar  Petrel  which 
were  flying  around  would  join  it  and,  after  calling  together,  they 
would  start  fencing.  After  a few  minutes  at  most  both  calling  and 
fencing  would  stop,  and  all  would  be  quiet  for  several  minutes,  then 
it  would  all  start  over  again.  We  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  usual 
for  Fulmar  Petrel  to  go  through  this  sort  of  “display”  in  the  month 
of  November,  and  we  shall  be  most  grateful  if  someone  will  be  kind 
enough  to  enlighten  us. — Judith  M.  Ferrier,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U., 
and  Doreen  Hordern,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U. 
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NOTE  ON  A NEW  SPECIES  OF  POLYCHyETE 
(< OPHELIA  CLUTHENSIS). 

By  Isabelle  P.  McGuire. 

For  some  years  past  Mr  Elmhirst,  Director  of  the  Scottish 
Marine  Biological  Station  at  Millport,  and  Dr  Stephen  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh,  have  noticed  in 
samples  from  the  Isle  of  Cumbrae,  particularly  Karnes  Bay, 
a small  polychaete  belonging  to  the  Opheliidae.  Some  of 
these,  handed  to  me  for  examination,  were  found  to  be  a 
species  of  Ophelia  hitherto  undescribed.  The  posterior 
ventral  furrow  diagnostic  of  the  genus  Ophelia  is  distinct, 
extending  along  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  worm. 

The  mature  worm  is  pale  pink  in  colour,  2 cm.  in  length ; 
has  24  setigerous  segments  and  bears  9,  or  sometimes  10, 
pairs  of  smooth  branchiae  on  segments  11-19.  It  has  9 
small  and  2 large  anal  papillae.  The  ventral  furrow  begins 
on  the  9th  setigerous  segment.  It  differs  from  the  species  in 
Fauvel’s  table  (. Faune  de  France,  Polychcztes  sedentaires , 1927) 
in  size,  number  of  setigerous  segments  and  low  number  of 
branchiae;  the  lowest  given  by  Fauvel  is  13  pairs  found  in 
Ophelia  radiata  var.  Barquii . 

The  only  species  of  Ophelia  so  far  recorded  from  the 
Clyde  is  Ophelia  limacina  Rathke.  The  species  now  under 
consideration  is  not : — 

(1)  Ophelia  limacina  described  by  MTntosh  ( Ray  Society , 
1915,  British  Marine  Annelids , vol.  iii.  pt.  1)  because  its 
size  averages  2 cm.  in  length,  whereas  that  described  by 
MTntosh  was  2 to  2\  inches  in  length. 

(2)  Ophelia  limacina  described  by  Fauvel  (loc.  cit .,  p.  132) 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  number  of  its  branchiae. 

Collections  made  at  different  times  of  the  year  have  been 
examined,  and  from  these  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  an  early 
stage  in  the  growth  of  one  of  the  other  species.  From  field 
observations  it  would  seem  that  the  creature  has  a spring 
and  an  autumn  brood. 
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In  April  1934  numerous  sexually  mature  individuals 
were  kept  alive  under  laboratory  conditions.  Eggs  were 
laid  but,  so  far,  only  the  very  early  segmentation  stages  have 
been  seen — none  of  them  developed  beyond  the  four-cell 
stage.  In  the  sand  of  Karnes  Bay  the  eggs,  presumably  laid 
at  the  same  time  as  those  laid  in  the  laboratory,  had  in  June 
1934  developed  into  young  worms  2 mm.  in  length. 

The  name  proposed  for  this  creature  is  Ophelia  cluthensis. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr  Elmhirst  for  supplying  me 
with  the  material  and  for  his  unfailing  help  and  kindness. 


NOTES 

A Bottle-nosed  Dolphin  in  Kintyre. — Probably  few  readers 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a Bottle-nosed  Dolphin  at 
close  quarters,  and  it  may  therefore  be  of  interest  to  describe  one 
recently  found  cast  up  on  the  west  coast  of  Kintyre,  on  Killean  shore. 

The  body  was  7 feet  long,  fusiform,  seal-like  in  appearance  with 
its  two  fore  flippers,  but  with  the  dorsal  fin  and  twin  lateral  tail 
divisions  (flukes)  of  a cetacean.  The  head  was  somewhat  damaged, 
but  fortunately  half  of  the  lower  jaw  remained,  so  that  it  was  thus 
possible  to  identify  it  as  a specimen  of  Tursiops  tursio , easily 
distinguished  from  the  Common  Dolphin  ( Delphinus  delphis)  by 
the  underhung  lower  jaw.  The  head  is  blunt  and  looks  somewhat 
swollen,  owing  to  a mass  of  blubber  above  and  in  front  of  the  eyes, 
below  which  projects  sharply  a short  beak  or  snout.  The  mandibles 
are  armed  with  long  teeth,  about  25  on  each  side  of  either  jaw, 
pointed,  single-rooted  and  somewhat  curved,  well  adapted  for 
catching  slippery  living  fish.  The  tongue  is  long  and  thick. 
Unfortunately  the  carcase  had  been  attacked  by  gulls;  the  eyes 
had  therefore  disappeared,  nor  could  the  colour  or  nature  of  the 
skin  be  determined,  owing  to  its  highly  decomposed  state. — (Mrs) 
E.  M.  M.  Hall. 

Ichneumon-Ply  (Rhyssa  persuasoria)  in  Banffshire. — 

In  mid-September  I received  a fine  specimen  of  this  Ichneumon- 
Fly,  found  by  a woodman  upon  a spruce  tree  near  the  Bin  Hill  of 
Cullen,  in  Banffshire.  It  has  not  previously  been  recorded  from 
Banffshire,  and  this  region  would  seem  to  be  about  the  northern 
limit  of  its  range  up  to  date,  for  although  specimens  have  been 
found  in  Moray,  there  is  no  record  north  of  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Moray  Firth. — James  Ritchie,  University  of  Aberdeen. 
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BIRD  NOTES  FROM  THE  ISLE  OF  MAY. 

Spring  and  Autumn  1934. 

By  H.  F.  D.  Elder,  Midlothian  Ornithological  Club. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Northern 
Lighthouse  Board,  I was  able  to  spend  a fortnight  in  spring 
and  a fortnight  and  a week-end  in  autumn  on  the  Isle 
of  May. 

SPRING. 

In  spring  I stayed  on  the  island  from  8th  to  21st  May 
and  for  the  first  week  was  accompanied  by  G.  L.  Sandeman 
of  the  M.O.C.  During  the  entire  fortnight  the  prevailing 
winds  were  from  the  west  and  there  were,  consequently,  very 
few  birds  on  the  island. 

Lesser  Redpoll  ( Carduelis  f.  cabaret). — First  record 
for  the  island.  A single  bird  was  seen  on  12th  May. 

Bluethroat  ( Luscinia  s.  (subsp.  ?)). — On  21st  May  a 
Bluethroat  in  full  summer  plumage  was  observed  in  one 
of  the  gardens.  Unfortunately  it  was  very  wild  and  its 
subspecies  was  not  determined. 

Swift  ( Apus  a.  apus). — It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
although  we  were  on  the  island  during  the  height  of  the 
Swift  migration,  Swifts  were  only  once  seen,  viz.,  four  on 
13th  May. 

Sheld-Duck  ( Tadorna  tadorna ). — A pair  were  seen  on 
the  North  Ness  almost  daily,  and  although  we  could  find  no 
sign  of  nesting,  we  suspected  that  they  did  so.  This  species 
has  not  yet  been  proved  to  nest  on  the  Isle  of  May. 

Black  Guillemot  ( Uria  g.  grylle).  — A pair  were 
frequently  seen  off  the  west  side  of  the  island.  No  signs 
of  nesting. 

MOORHEN  ( Gallinula  c.  chloropus). — First  breeding  record 
for  the  island.  On  10th  May  a Moorhen  was  flushed  off  its 
nest,  which  was  built  in  the  only  clump  of  grass  beside  a 
bare  stagnant  pool  on  the  North  Ness.  I have  been 
informed  by  the  lighthouse-keepers  that  the  eggs  hatched 
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and  a second  clutch  was  laid.  Miss  L.  J.  Rintoul  informs 
me  that  she  and  Miss  E.  V.  Baxter  suspected  that  a Moorhen 
nested  in  1933. 

AUTUMN. 

In  autumn  I visited  the  island  for  a week-end  from 
15th  to  17th  September,  accompanied  by  five  members  of 
the  M.O.C. ; and  for  a fortnight  from  28th  September  to 
13th  October.  When  we  landed  on  the  island  on  15th 
September  we  found  that  there  had  been  a light  south-east 
wind  and  fog  for  two  or  three  days,  and  there  were  therefore 
a number  of  birds  on  the  island  during  our  visit. 

Siskin  ( Spinus  spinus). — A female  was  seen  on  1 5th  and 
16th  September.  This  is  an  early  record  for  the  island. 

Norwegian  Bluethroat  ( Luscinia  s.  gcetkei). — Five 
or  six  were  seen  between  15th  and  17th  September. 

GLAUCOUS  Gull  ( Larus  hyperboreus). — An  immature 
bird  was  seen  over  the  sea  midway  between  the  Isle  of 
May  and  Anstruther  on  17th  September. 

From  the  28th  September  to  13th  October  I was  accom- 
panied by  Mr  W.  B.  Alexander  of  Oxford  and  Mr  R.  M. 
Lockley  of  Skokholm  Island.  E.  V.  Watson  of  the  M.O.C. 
was  with  us  from  28th  September  to  7th  October. 

Although  we  were  again  unfortunate  with  the  weather 
conditions,  since  the  winds  were  from  the  west  and  south 
and  there  were  very  few  birds  on  the  island,  yet  a number 
of  interesting  species  were  observed.  As  most  of  our  time 
was  spent  in  setting  up  the  “trapping  garden,”  we  were 
unable  to  spend  as  much  time  studying  the  birds  as  we 
would  have  liked. 

Mealy  Redpoll  ( Carduelis  f flammed). — One  was  seen 
from  3rd  to  5th  October  and  flocks  of  Redpolls,  probably 
belonging  to  this  subspecies,  were  seen  passing  over  on 
2nd,  3rd  and  4th  October. 

Greenland  Redpoll  ( Carduelis  f rostrata).  — First 
record  for  the  Forth  Area.  On  3rd  October  a Redpoll  was 
seen  in  one  of  the  gardens  along  with  the  Mealy  Redpoll 
mentioned  above.  It  appeared  to  be  about  the  same  size 
as  the  Mealy,  but  was  much  browner  on  the  back,  while  the 
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flanks  were  heavily  marked  with  dark  striations.  It  remained 
on  the  island  after  the  Mealy  Redpoll  had  left,  and  on 
8th  October  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  catch  it  in  our 
newly  constructed  trap.  It  proved  to  be  a female  Greenland 
Redpoll  (wing  81  mm.).  After  having  been  ringed  and 
released,  it  remained  on  the  island  up  to  the  day  we  left. 

Cole  Titmouse  ( Parus  ater  (subsp.  ?)).  — On  30th 
September  and  1st  October  one  was  seen  in  one  of  the 
gardens.  Its  subspecies  was  not  determined.  There  is 
only  one  other  record  of  Cole  Titmouse  (British)  for  the 
island. 

Sand  Martin  ( Riparia  r.  riparict). — One  was  observed 
on  1st  October.  A late  record  for  the  island. 

Swift  ( Apus  a.  apus). — One  was  seen  on  1st  October. 
An  exceptionally  late  record. 

Sparrow  Hawk  (. Accipiter  n.  nisus ). — Single  birds  were 
seen  on  1st,  2nd,  5th  and  9th  October.  This  species  has 
only  twice  before  been  recorded  on  the  island. 

Scaup  ( Nyroca  m.  marild). — First  record  for  the  island. 
Three  were  seen  flying  past  the  island  on  2nd  October. 

I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  my 
friends  on  the  Isle  of  May  for  all  their  kindness,  and  also 
Miss  Rintoul  and  Miss  Baxter  for  the  records  regarding  the 
Isle  of  May  which  they  placed  at  my  disposal. 


NOTES 

Arctic  Skua  breeding  in  “ North-West  Highlands.” — 

When  on  holiday  in  West  Inverness-shire  this  summer,  I was 
informed  by  an  ex-deer  stalker  in  the  district  that  the  Arctic  Skua 
had  bred  for  the  last  six  years  on  a stretch  of  flat  peat-bog  about 
two  miles  from  the  coast.  We  visited  the  locality  together  but 
were  disappointed  to  find  that  the  pair  had  not  returned  this  year. 

The  site  is  typical  Skua  country,  and  from  the  description  given 
to  me  of  the  birds  and  their  habits,  I am  absolutely  convinced  of 
the  accuracy  of  my  friend’s  identification. 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  record  of  this  bird  having  bred  in 
the  “North-West  Highland”  Area. — George  Waterston. 
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Whooper  Swans  on  Argyll  Loch  in  Summer.  — On 

22nd  June  1934  I was  interested  to  see  a pair  of  adult  Whooper 
Swans  on  a loch  in  South  Inverness-shire.  I could  discover  no 
signs  of  breeding.  The  loch  is  a favoured  winter  resort  of  this 
species. — George  Waterston. 

The  Stoat's  Winter  Coat. — This  morning  I had  the  pleasure 
of  watching  the  movements  of  a Stoat  in  full  ermine  livery,  its 
snow-white  coat  showing  in  striking  contrast  to  the  sombre  tones 
of  this  mild  mid-winter.  Pleasure,  I say;  for  not  only  is  the  Stoat  a 
beautiful  and  graceful  creature,  but  I rejoice  whenever  this  intrepid 
foe  of  rats,  rabbits,  and  voles  survives  relentless  persecution  by 
game  preservers. 

The  seasonal  change  of  colour  in  the  Stoat’s  fur  was  no  doubt 
protective,  and  probably  general,  in  Pleistocene  time;  but  now  in 
Great  Britain  it  is  much  the  reverse.  South  of  the  Trent,  in  districts 
frequently  snow-clad,  a white  Stoat  is  very  seldom  seen,  though  some 
of  the  species  become  splashed  or  streaked  with  white  in  winter. 
In  northern  England  and  in  Scotland  the  seasonal  change  in  the 
Stoat’s  coat  is  far  more  nearly  general;  even  here,  on  our  extreme 
south-west  coast,  where  snow  seldom  falls  and  still  more  seldom  lies, 
the  Stoat  usually  undergoes  a complete  seasonal  change,  being  clad 
all  in  white  except  the  black  tail  tuft. — Herbert  Maxwell,  Monreith. 

Dark-breasted  Barn  Owl  in  Orkney. — When  I visited 
Stromness  Museum  in  1927  there  was  there  a specimen  of  the 
Dark-breasted  Barn  Owl  ( Tyto  alba  guttata)  taken  at  Langskaill,  near 
Stromness,  in  February  1925.  As  far  as  I know  this  occurrence  has 
not  previously  been  recorded. — Evelyn  V.  Baxter. 

Dark-breasted  Barn  Owl  on  the  Isle  of  May. — On  19th 
December  1934  Mr  Leslie,  one  of  the  light  keepers,  caught  an  Owl 
in  his  hen-house  on  the  Isle  of  May.  The  bird  died  a few  days  later 
and  was  forwarded  to  me.  It  proved  to  be  an  adult  female  Dark- 
breasted Barn  Owl  ( Tyto  alba  guttata).  It  is  now  in  the  collection 
at  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum. 

This  species  appears  to  have  only  once  before  been  recorded  in 
Scotland  at  Unst,  Shetland,  on  5th  November  1 9 1 5. — H.  F.  D.  Elder. 

Kittiwakes  nesting  in  Dunbar. — When  staying  last  June 
(1934)  in  Dunbar,  I was  interested  to  see  that  Kittiwakes  were 
nesting  practically  in  the  town.  There  were  three  nests  placed  on 
the  window  ledges  of  an  old  disused  warehouse  overlooking  the 
harbour  and  at  a considerable  height  from  the  ground.  This  seems 
such  a very  unusual  nesting  site  that  I think  it  is  worthy  of  record. — 
A.  Thorburn,  Godaiming. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  BIRDS  IN  THE  FORTH 
AREA  IN  1934. 

Midlothian  Ornithological  Club. 

Shore  Lark  ( Eremophila  a.  flava). — A flock  of  six  was 
seen  on  30th  and  four  on  31st  March  at  Aberlady. 

White  Wagtail  ( Motacilla  a.  alba). — In  the  evening 
of  2 1st  April,  a flock  of  about  eight  White  Wagtails  were 
seen  flying  to  roost  in  a large  laurel  bush  in  the  small  front 
garden  of  a house  in  Findhorn  Place,  Edinburgh.  Later  in 
the  evening  we  managed,  by  the  aid  of  torches,  to  catch  and 
ring  two  fine  males. 

Short-eared  Owl  (Asio  f flainmeus). — Two  were  seen 
at  Cobbinshaw  Reservoir  on  27th  October  and  three  at 
Threipmuir  Reservoir  on  24th  November. 

Yellow-billed  Bean  Goose  (Anser  a.  arvensis).— The 
bird  which  was  first  seen  at  Harperrig  Reservoir  on 
18th  November  1933  left  at  the  end  of  April  1934. 

GADWALL  ( Anas  strepera). — At  Linlithgow  Loch  a pair 
was  seen  on  3rd  January  and  a drake  on  13th  November. 

LONG-TAILED  Duck  ( Clangula  hy emails). — At  Gladhouse 
Reservoir  a duck  was  seen  on  29th  November.  This  is  our 
second  record  of  this  marine  species  on  inland  waters  (see 
Scot.  Nat.,  1934,  p.  82). 

Goosander  (. Mergus  m . merganser). — We  have  a late 
record  of  four  on  Portmore  Loch  on  12th  May. 

This  autumn  was  notable  for  the  number  of  interesting 
waders  observed  on  passage,  especially  at  inland  reservoirs 
where,  owing  to  the  dry  state  of  the  weather,  considerable 
tracts  of  fresh  mud  were  exposed,  providing  good  feeding 
ground. 

Knot  ( Calidris  c.  canutus). — Two  or  three  were  seen  at 
Cobbinshaw  Reservoir  on  1st,  2nd  and  9th  September. 

Little  Stint  ( Calidris  minnta). — Single  birds  were  seen 
at  Cobbinshaw  Reservoir  on  1st  and  6th  September  and  one 
at  Aberlady  on  20th  September. 

Purple  Sandpiper  ( Calidris  m.  maritinid).  — Small 
numbers,  never  more  than  ten,  frequented  Granton  break- 
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water  again  during  the  winter  1933-1934.  They  were 
first  seen  on  22nd  October  and  the  last  record  was  for 
nth  April. 

Curlew-Sandpiper  ( Calidris  testacea).— This  autumn 
Cobbinshaw  Reservoir  was  visited  on  occasions  by  remarkable 
numbers  of  this  species.  On  1st,  2nd  and  6th  September 
numbers  up  to  a dozen  were  seen.  On  9th  September  at 
least  thirty-five  and  probably  about  fifty  were  feeding  on  the 
broad  stretches  of  mud.  On  17th  September,  the  last  day 
on  which  they  were  seen,  one  was  observed.  At  Threipmuir 
Reservoir  a single  bird  was  seen  on  3rd,  4th  and  5th 
September.  At  Aberlady  about  eight  were  seen  on 
25th  September. 

Sanderling  ( Crocethia  alba).  — Two  were  seen  at 
Threipmuir  Reservoir  on  7th,  8th  and  9th  September. 

Ruff  ( Philomachus  pugnax). — While  we  were  watching 
a single  Ruff  at  Harperrig  Reservoir  on  the  afternoon  of 
1st  September,  it  was  joined  by  a party  of  ten,  which  had 
come  in  from  the  north-east.  The  whole  flock  circled  round 
close  to  the  water  and  then  eight  of  them  flew  off  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  mounting  steadily.  At  Cobbinshaw 
Reservoir,  twelve  to  fifteen  were  seen  on  1st  September, 
about  six  on  2nd  September  and  four  on  9th  September. 
On  8th  September  three  were  seen  at  Harperrig  Reservoir 
and  a single  bird  at  Crosswood  Reservoir.  On  the  coast,  two 
were  noted  at  Aberlady  on  25th  August  and  25th  September, 
and  a single  bird  was  seen  near  Fidra  on  9th  September. 

Spotted  Redshank  ( Tringa  erythropus). — First  record 
for  Midlothian.  A single  bird  was  seen  at  Threipmuir 
Reservoir  on  29th  September  and  1st  October. 

GREENSHANK  ( Tringa  nebularid ). — Greenshanks  were 
recorded  at  Threipmuir  and  Harperrig  Reservoirs  on  a 
number  of  occasions  during  August  and  September.  Our 
first  record  was  a single  bird  at  Aberlady  on  16th  July,  and 
our  last  record  was  of  single  birds  at  Threipmuir  Reservoir 
and  Granton  on  5th  October. 

Wood  Sandpiper  {Tringa  glareola). — A single  bird  was 
seen  on  3rd,  4th,  5th  and  7th  (but  had  left  on  the  8th)  August 
at  Threipmuir  Reservoir. 
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Bar-tailed  God  wit  (. Limosa  l.  lapponica). — A single 
bird  was  seen  on  9th  September  at  Cobbinshaw  Reservoir. 

Ringed  Plover  ( Charadrius  h.  hiaticuld).  — In  the 
spring  migration,  one  was  seen  at  Threipmuir  Reservoir 
on  31st  March.  During  the  autumn  migration  Ringed 
Plovers  were  recorded  between  nth  August  and  1st  October 
in  small  numbers  at  Harperrig  and  Threipmuir  Reservoirs, 
but  in  larger  numbers  at  Cobbinshaw  Reservoir. 

OYSTERCATCHER  ( Hcematopus  0.  occidentalis ).  — Early 
autumn  passage  was  noted  at  Portmore  Loch  on  9th  July, 
and  at  Crosswood  and  Harperrig  Reservoirs  on  14th  July. 

Glaucous  Gull  ( Larus  hyperboreus). — An  immature 
bird  frequented  Granton  from  3rd  to  9th  April. 

Iceland  Gull  ( Larus  leucopterus ). — An  immature  bird 
appeared  in  Granton  harbour  after  a north-east  gale  on 
13th  March. 

Great  Skua  ( Stercorarius  s.  skua).  — Between  1st 
September  and  20th  October  single  birds  or  small  numbers 
were  seen  regularly  at  Granton.  On  9th  September  one  was 
seen  at  South  Queensferry.  This  is  apparently  the  first 
record  for  West  Lothian. 

Richardson’s  Skua  ( Stercorarius  parasiticus). —Resides 
the  usual  numbers  of  passage  birds,  which  were  seen  from 
31st  August  to  late  October,  a big  west-east  passage  of 
Skuas  was  watched  at  Granton  on  7th  September : in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  forty-four  Skuas,  mostly  of  this  species, 
passed  off  Granton  breakwater. 

Pomatorhine  Skua  {Stercorarius  pomarinus). — A single 
bird  was  observed  off  Granton  breakwater  on  21st  September. 
It  appeared  to  be  immature,  having  slight  but  perceptible 
projection  of  the  tail  feathers ; the  large  amount  of  white  at 
the  base  of  the  primaries  was  striking,  while  the  underparts 
were  of  a rather  pale  yellowish-cream. 

Red-necked  Grebe  ( Podiceps  g.  griseigena). — One  was 
seen  near  Granton  Point  on  17th  March  after  strong 
north-east  winds. 

Black- necked  Grebe  (. Podiceps  n.  nigricollis). — Four 
were  seen  off  shore  at  Society  (West  Lothian)  on 
17th  February.  These  birds  were  also  observed  by  Messrs 
D.  Hamilton  and  W.  Watson. 
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NOTES 

Wood  Lark  in  Clyde. — On  13th  December  1934,  while 
crossing  a stubble  field  in  the  Holytown  district  of  Bothwell  parish, 
I came  across  a small  flock  of  about  half  a dozen  birds  which  I 
at  first  took  to  be  Skylarks;  but  after  viewing  at  close  range  with 
binoculars  saw  that,  while  undoubtedly  Larks,  they  were  slightly 
smaller  and  different  from  Skylarks. 

They  now  rose  and  circled  round  where  I stood  before  striking 
out  against  the  stiff  southerly  breeze,  and  I had  ample  time  to  note 
the  inordinately  short  tail,  compared  with  the  Skylark;  in  fact,  a 
first  glance  when  they  rose  gave  one  the  impression  that  they  were 
tailless. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  somewhat-rare-to-Scotland 
Wood  Lark,  which  I had  the  good  fortune  to  see  for  the  first  time. 
In  the  Old  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland , 1791,  the  Rev.  John 
Naismith  of  Hamilton  writes: — “The  Woodlark  is  frequent  in  this 
part  of  the  country.”  John  Paterson,  however,  was  inclined  to 
think  that  all  records  for  Clyde  Area  referred  to  the  Tree  Pipit,  but 
Robert  Gray  considered  some  of  them  genuine. — W.  Stewart. 


Great  Snipe  and  Ivory  Gull  in  Moray  Area. — Among  birds 
noted  in  1934  it  is  interesting  to  record : — 

1.  A Great  Snipe  picked  up  dead  near  here  on  the  Spey  on  the 
20th  August.  The  bird  was  a juvenile  and  was  sent  to  a friend 
for  preservation,  but  unfortunately  was  accidentally  destroyed. 

2.  An  Ivory  Gull  on  the  17th  January,  with  a strong  north-east 
wind  blowing,  on  the  coast  between  Burghead  and  Hopeman.  The 
Gull  was  first  seen  floating  in  calm  water  close  inshore  with  its  head 
outstretched  on  the  water,  and  appeared  to  be  dead.  It  rose  on  our 
approach,  when  the  colour  of  the  bill  and  legs  was  easily  noted. 
It  was  evidently  a fully  mature  bird. — Winifred  M.  Ross,  Auchen- 
dean,  Dulnain  Bridge. 


Porpoise  ( Phocsena  communis ) at  North  Berwick. — On 

10th  February  1935  I noticed  the  carcase  of  a porpoise  washed 
up  on  the  beach,  and  in  a somewhat  battered  condition.  No 
doubt  it  had  been  pursuing  herring  and  had  been  stranded. — 
K.  H.  Balmain,  North  Berwick. 
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A Key  to  the  Countryside.  By  MARCUS  WOODWARD.  London 
and  Glasgow  : Blaikie  & Son  Ltd.,  196  pp.  Price  5s.  Numerous  short 
accounts  of  the  ways  of  the  commoner  birds  and  beasts  of  the  country- 
side are  given.  They  are  grouped  under  the  various  months  so  as  to 
give  a general  picture  of  the  countryside  throughout  the  year.  The 
book  is  very  readable,  being  in  an  easy  popular  vein.  The  author  deals 
with  a wide  range  of  birds  and  animals  and  usually  has  some  interesting 
observations  to  make  about  them.  The  volume  is  well  arranged  and 
the  printing  is  clear  and  easily  read.  The  book  would  make  a very 
suitable  Christmas  present  for  the  ordinary  person  interested  in  Natural 
History,  or  for  the  young  folks  to  introduce  them  to  the  interests  of 
the  countryside. 


Exploration  (a  display  card),  Le  Play  Society,  58  Gordon  Square, 
London,  W.C.i.  22"  x 18".  Price  4d.  each.  This  display  card  has 
been  specially  drawn  up  to  assist  teachers  who  are  interested  in  intro- 
ducing Regional  Survey  methods  of  study  of  Geography,  Geology, 
Natural  History,  etc.,  into  their  schools.  This  display  card  seems  to 
answer  its  purpose  very  well.  There  are  fourteen  different  sections  given, 
such  as  “ General  Approach,  Geology,  Rivers  and  Water  Supply,”  and 
under  each  of  these  headings  are  a number  of  suggestions  regarding  the 
important  points  to  be  studied.  In  addition,  there  are  notes  and  a list  of 
suitable  books  or  publications  for  consultation.  The  Society  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  this  excellent  chart,  which  should  certainly  be  displayed 
in  every  classroom  and  in  other  places  where  Scouts,  ramblers  or  field- 
naturalists  meet. 


Birds  of  Great  Britain  and  their  Natural  History.  By  W.  P. 
Pycraft.  London:  Williams  & Norgate  Ltd.,  1934,  12  + 201  pp. 
Price  7s.  6d.  The  author  is  a well-known  writer  on  birds,  being  until 
recently  on  the  staff  of  the  British  Museum.  In  this  volume  he  has 
departed  from  the  usual  style  of  books  on  British  Birds.  Instead  of 
a series  of  descriptions  of  the  appearance,  habits,  nests,  etc.,  for  the 
various  species,  the  author  has  presented  some  of  the  more  interesting 
aspects  of  their  natural  history,  written  more  especially  for  those  who 
take  a pleasure  in  field  observations.  The  book  is  divided  into  fifteen 
chapters  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  subject  such  as  Territory, 
Courtship,  Nestlings,  Migration,  etc.  These  chapters  are  meant  not 
only  to  be  a source  of  interest  to  the  reader  but  to  provide  suggestions 
for  possible  investigations.  Not  only  does  the  work  cover  the  activities 
of  the  bird  throughout  the  year,  but  gives  some  indication  of  the  various 
agencies  which  have  been  at  work  in  producing  colour  and  specialisation 
to  various  modes  of  life.  The  book  is  clearly  printed  and  pleasingly 
produced. 
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Methods  of  Collecting  and  Preserving  Vertebrate  Animals.  By 
R.  M.  Anderson.  Bulletin  No.  69,  National  Museum  of  Canada, 
Ottawa.  This  book  is  not  a manual  of  taxidermy,  inasmuch  as  it  makes 
no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  mounting  of  specimens  for  exhibition  but  is 
confined  to  the  subjects  implied  by  its  title.  The  important  parts  are 
those  dealing  with  how  to  collect,  measure,  label,  etc.  ; how  to  skin 
mammals  ; how  to  skin  birds  ; how  to  collect  Reptiles,  Amphibia  and 
Fishes,  and  how  to  collect  and  prepare  skeletons.  It  is  fully  illustrated 
and  the  diagrams  and  directions  are  so  explicit  and  clearly  written  that, 
if  followed  carefully,  they  should  enable  a beginner  to  make  a creditable 
preparation  from  the  outset.  Dr  Anderson,  head  of  the  Natural 
History  Department  of  the  Canadian  National  Museum,  and  his 
colleagues  have  had  a very  wide  experience  extending  over  many  years, 
and  the  methods  suggested  are  those  that  have  proved  so  successful 
that  they  have  practically  become  the  standard  methods  in  use  to-day. 
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PSYLLIDAL* 

By  George  Heslop  Harrison,  B.Sc.  (Agric.),  Ph.D. 

Ten  species  of  this  group  were  collected  during  the  period 
17th  to  31st  July,  1933,  but  judging  from  the  flora  of  the 
island,  there  are  possibilities  of  the  occurrence  of  seven 
further  species.  One  of  these  latter,  Livia  juncorum  Latr., 
I searched  for  continuously  as  being  the  most  likely  species 
to  occur;  however,  I never  succeeded  in  finding  either  the 
insect  itself  or  the  conspicuous  gall  which  it  produces  on 
so  many  species  of  Juncus.  Two  of  the  missing  species 
were  found  on  the  next  island,  Raasay,  on  a recent  visit 
(August,  1934). 

HEMIPTERA-HOMOPTERA  (. Sternorhyncha ). 

Family  Psyllidse  (The  Jumping  Plant  Lice). 

Sub-family  APHALARINAi  Low. 

Genus  Aphalara  Forst. 

A.  calthce  Linn,  {polygoni  Scott). — This  is  the  type  species 
of  the  genus  Aphalara.  Several  individuals  were  collected 

* Dr  Harrison  has  recently  completed  an  extensive  thesis  on  the 
Psyllidae  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  in  this  paper  are  seen 
the  results  of  some  of  his  taxonomic  and  biological  conclusions. — [Eds.] 
213  G 
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from  a large  clump  of  Polygonum  sp.  growing  in  what  used 
to  be  the  garden  of  one  of  the  crofts  at  Dry  Harbour. 

A picta  Zett. — This,  the  largest  species  of  the  genus,  was 
found  most  abundantly  feeding  and  egg-laying  on  the  marsh 
ragwort  Senecio  aquaticus. 

Although  it  enjoys  a wide  distribution  throughout  Europe 
and  in  America,  its  distribution  in  the  British  Isles  is  a very 
patchy  one.  It  is  considered  to  be  a rare  and  local  species, 
usually  reported  feeding  on  various  species  of  Hypochceris 
and  Leontodon . It  is  also  reported  by  Edwards  as  feeding 
on  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum , and  by  Harrison  on 
Hieracium  sp.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  increasing  its 
known  distribution  in  the  British  Isles,  this  find  has  added 
a new  host  plant  to  those  already  listed  for  the  species. 

Genus  RHINOCOLA  Forst.  (. Aphalaroida  Crawford,  1914). 

R.  ericce  Curt. — A small  species  feeding  on  heather  and 
heaths  generally.  At  one  time  it  was  considered  to  be  a 
rather  uncommon  local  species,  but  it  has  recently  been 
shown  to  have  a very  wide  distribution  on  upland  moors, 
and  locally  extremely  abundant.  It  is  a double-brooded 
species,  sometimes  giving  three  broods  in  a year,  and  is  not 
only  sexually  dimorphic  but  sometimes  seasonally  dimorphic. 

Sub-family  PSYLLIN^E  Low. 

Genus  PSYLLA  Geoffroy. 

P.  ambigua  Forst. — Very  abundant  on  Salices  all  over 
the  island. 

P.  salicicola  Forst.  (not  Low.). — Very  abundant  with  the 
former  on  Salices. 

P.  klapaleki  Sulc.  ? — Among  those  collected,  and  labelled 
P.  salicicola , were  found  to  be  several  individuals  which  may 
prove  to  be  this  species.  If  so  this  is  a new  British  record. 
It  appears  that,  in  the  past,  several  authors  have  confused 
P.  salicicola  with  this  species,  and  vice  versa.  I have  no 
authentic  types  of  P.  klapaleki , so  have  sent  samples  to  the 
British  Museum.  In  any  case  these  specimens  are  different 
in  obvious  morphological  details  from  those  I consider  to  be 
true  Psylla  salicicola  Forst.  The  suggestion  that  these  are 
Psylla  klapaleki  Sulc.  is,  therefore,  a tentative  one. 
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P.  sorbi  Linn. — An  abundant  species  feeding  on  Pyrus 
aucuparia , the  common  mountain  ash.  Several  larvae 
obviously  parasitised  were  also  taken.  It  is  only  of  com- 
parative recent  times  that  this  mountain  ash  feeder  became 
re-established  as  a definite  species.  There  are  still  some  who 
hold  that  it  forms  a mountain  ash  feeding  race  of  Psylla  mali 
Schmidbg.  After  some  considerable  research  I have  deter- 
mined that  P.  sorbi  of  Linn,  is  abundantly  distinct  from 
P.  mali.  Not  only  do  the  adults  differ  in  certain  definite 
and  constant  morphological  characters,  but  the  eggs  and 
larvae  are  also  distinguishable. 

P.  nigrita  Zett.  ( pineti  Flor.). — Only  a few  specimens  of 
this  species  were  taken  from  the  conifers  in  the  Big  Harbour 
plantation.  It  is  a Salix  feeder  normally  found  hibernating 
during  the  winter  months  on  conifers.  In  County  Durham 
it  gives  two  broods  in  a year,  but  on  Rona  there  were  no 
evidences  of  a second  brood,  and  the  adults  were  found  only 
in  their  winter  quarters. 

P.  subferruginea  Edwards. — A few  specimens  were  taken 
from  birch  at  various  points  on  the  island.  Birch  may  now 
be  accepted  as  its  host,  although  that  fact  has  only  recently 
been  established.  The  insect  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding 
one,  but  is  easily  separable  on  account  of  its  general  larger 
size  and  its  pretty  orange  colouring.  It  also  has  character- 
istic and  distinct  genitalial  structures.  It  appears  that  since 
Edwards  erected  this  species  there  has  been  no  record  other 
than  that  of  Harrison  in  1916.  It  is  apparently  of  northern 
origin. 

Sub-family  TRIOZINZE  Forst. 

Genus  Trioza  Forst. 

T.  urticce  Linn. — This  species  was  fairly  abundant  on 
Urtica  dioica  which  was  growing  in  some  of  the  old  gardens. 
Whilst  the  occurrence  of  nettles  is  always  associated  with 
cultivation,  it  is  interesting  that  its  common  parasite,  this 
species  of  Trioza,  should  have  also  made  its  appearance. 
The  insect  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  species  all  over  the 
Palaearctic  area,  but  in  America  it  is  replaced  by  a very 
similar  species  also  feeding  on  nettles. 
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ODONATA. 

Nine  species  of  this  Order,  six  Anisopterids  and  three 
Zygopterids,  were  taken  between  the  dates  17th  to  31st  July, 
1 93 3,  and  during  2nd  and  3rd  August,  1934.  As  the  adults 
of  these  groups,  with  the  exception  of  the  ZEschnidae,  are 
very  seasonal  in  their  appearance,  large  collections  of  larvae 
were  made  in  1933  so  that,  if  possible,  representatives  of 
those  on  the  wing  at  other  periods  should  be  obtained.  In 
the  end  only  one  additional  species  was  captured  in  the 
larval  condition  and  that  was  Sympetrum  scoticum , Mull. 
The  specific  identity  of  the  larvae  taken  in  1933  was  con- 
firmed by  studying  the  adults  captured  in  1934. 

The  frequencies  and  distribution  of  the  various  species 
are  given  below. 

Anisopterid  Dragon-flies. 

1.  Cordulegaster  annulatus  Latr.  Adults  in  fair  number  ; larvae  in  fair 

number  in  streams. 

2.  /Eschna  juncea  Linn.  Some  adults  taken  ; larvae  in  fair  number  in 

Wester  Loch  and  Loch  Bhraig. 

3.  SEschna  cya,7iea  Mull.  Only  taken  as  the  adult. 

4.  Sympetrum  scoticum  Donov.  Larvae  in  fair  number  in  Wester 

Loch  and  Loch  Bhraig. 

5.  Sympetrum  sanguinemn  Miill.  Six  adults  ; some  larvae  in  Wester 

Loch  and  Loch  Bhraig. 

6.  Libellula  dep?'essa  Linn.  Male  and  female  ; some  larvae  in  Wester 

Loch  and  streams. 

Zygopterid  Dragon-flies. 

7.  Lestes  sponsa  Hans.  Adults  very  abundant ; larvae  in  fair  number 

in  Wester  Loch  and  very  abundant  in  Loch  Bhraig. 

8.  lschnura  elegans  Lind.  Two  adults  ; larvae1  very  abundant  in  Wester 

Loch  and  Loch  Bhraig. 

9.  Pyrrhosoma  minium  Harris.  Some  adults  ; one  larva  in  Wester 

Loch  and  some  in  Loch  Bhraig. 
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THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  FOUR  SPECIES  OF 
SAND  EELS,  OF  ECONOMIC  IMPORTANCE, 
IN  SCOTTISH  WATERS,  ONE  OF  WHICH  IS 
NEW  TO  SCIENCE. 

By  D.  S.  Raitt,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S. 

THESE  notes  have  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Scottish  Naturalist  following  upon  the  writer’s  recent 
account  of  the  Scottish  species  of  the  genus  Ammodytes , 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  International  Council  for  the 
Exploration  of  the  Sea  (Vol.  ix.,  No.  3,  December  1934). 

It  has  hitherto  been  in  general  acceptance  that  the  seas  of 
Europe  contain  three  species  of  Sand  Eels,  Ammodytes  tobianus 
Linnaeus  (1758),  the  Lesser  Sand  Eel,  A . cicerellus  Rafinesque 
(1810),  the  Smooth  Sand  Eel,  and  A.  lanceolatus  Lesauvage 
(1824),  the  Greater  Sand  Eel.  A.  lanceolatus  and  A.  tobianus 
are  given  as  common  all  round  the  British  Isles  and  along 
the  northern  and  western  coast-lines  of  the  Continent,  while 
A.  cicerellus  has  been  regarded  as  restricted  in  its  dis- 
tribution to  the  Mediterranean.  A single  specimen  of  the 
last-named  species  was  dredged  off  Shetland  in  1867,  however, 
and  in  more  recent  years  there  have  been  isolated  occurrences 
on  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

The  writer  has  now  placed  on  record  (Joe.  cit .)  the 
occurrence  of  A.  cicerellus  to  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland 
in  very  considerable  numbers,  together  with  the  existence 
in  the  North  Sea  and  north-eastern  Atlantic  of  a fourth 
species  of  Ammodytes , until  now  overlooked.  This  fourth 
species  has  been  encountered  both  inshore  and  offshore  from 
the  Faroes  to  St.  Kilda  and  from  the  Shetlands  to  the  Firth 
of  Forth.  In  view  of  its  open  water  distribution,  particularly 
as  compared  with  that  of  A.  tobianus  which  it  most  closely 
resembles  and  which  the  writer  has  found  so  far  only  in  Loch 
Striven  and  at  inshore  positions  from  the  Moray  Firth  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  it  has  been  given  the  name  Ammodytes 
marinus.  It  has  been  taken  in  company  with  A.  tobianus 
and  with  A.  cicerellus , but  most  frequently  with  A.  lanceolatus 
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which  is  similarly  distributed  both  inshore  and  offshore 
throughout  the  area. 

A.  marinus  is  distinguished  from  A.  lanceolatus  and 
A.  cicerellus  by  the  same  characteristics  as  is  A.  tobianus. 
In  both  A.  marinus  and  A.  tobianus  the  upper  jaw  is  pro- 
trusible,  the  vomer  is  untoothed,  the  body  is  traversed  by 
dermal  striae,  the  margins  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are 
straight,  and  the  pectoral  fin  extends  beyond  the  tip  of  the 
dorsal  fin,  the  opposites  of  which  are  the  case  either  in 
A.  lanceolatus  or  in  A.  cicerellus.  A.  marinus  differs  out- 
standingly from  A.  tobianus , however,  in  fin  ray  and  vertebral 
numbers.  The  mean  numbers  of  pectoral  fin  rays,  anal  fin 
rays,  dorsal  fin  rays,  and  vertebrae  found  in  samples  of  the  two 
species  specially  examined  for  the  purpose  were  : — 

A.  tobianus  . . 12.1  28.0  53.1  63.4 

A.  ?narinus  . . 13.7  30.6  59.1  69.2 

Their  body  proportions  and  colorations  are  likewise  dis- 
tinctive, and  A.  marinus  spawns  in  early  spring,  while 
A.  tobianus  ripens  in  summer.  The  countless  millions  of 
Sand  Eel  larvae  which  appear  in  the  north-western  North  Sea 
in  February  and  March  year  after  year  belong  to  the  new 
form  A.  marinus . It  must  be  one  of  the  most  prolific  species 
in  European  waters. 

The  significance  of  these  discoveries  is  considerable,  for 
Sand  Eels  are  without  comparison  in  the  weight  of  their 
economic  importance  to  the  principal  commercial  fishes  both 
of  pelagic  and  of  demersal  habit.  In  relation  to  the  prominence 
given  to  other  food  organism  investigations,  however,  they 
have  until  now  been  somewhat  neglected.  A complete  revision 
of  the  genus  is  being  proceeded  with  as  a matter  of  necessity 
both  from  a fisheries  point  of  view  and  from  that  of  pure 
Zoology. 


Ringed  Grey-lag  Goose  in  Perthshire. — A Grey-lag  Goose 
which  was  shot  in  Perthshire  on  the  31st  January  1935  was  ringed 
at  Kraka,  south  of  Lake  Myvatn,  North  Iceland,  on  the  24th  July 
1932  (see  The  Field,  23.3.35,  P-  644)- 
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TRIOGMA  TRISULCATA , SCHUM.,  IN 
MIDLOTHIAN. 

By  J.  E.  Forrest,  B.Sc.,  Department  of  Zoology, 

Edinburgh  University. 

Triogma  trisulcata  belongs  to  a sub-family  of  the  Tipulidae, 
— the  Cylindrotominse,  which  includes  the  four  genera 
Cylindrotoma,  Triogma , Liogma , and  Phalacrocera . Triogma 
trisulcata  is  the  only  known  species  of  the  genus.  The 
larvae  of  the  Cylindrotominae  are  interesting  and  remarkable  ; 
they  are  either  aquatic,  as  in  Triogma  and  Liogma , semi- 
aquatic,  as  in  Phalacrocera , or  terrestrial,  as  in  Cylindrotoma  ; 
they  feed  upon  mosses  or  angiosperms,  and  are  provided 
with  filamentous,  leaf-like,  or  plate-like  expansions  of  the 
body  wall  which,  in  conjunction  with  their  greenish  colour, 
enable  them  to  harmonize  with  their  environment  in  a 
remarkable  way. 

Larvae  of  Triogma  trisulcata  were  found  to  be  present 
in  fairly  large  numbers  in  a disused  mill  pond  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  River  North  Esk,  between  Lasswade  and 
Polton,  Midlothian,  during  January  1934.  They  were  kindly 
identified  for  me  by  Dr  A.  E.  Cameron  of  the  Department 
of  Zoology,  Edinburgh  University.  Subsequent  visits  to  the 
locality,  throughout  1934  and  January  1935,  showed  that 
the  larvae  were  present  all  through  the  year.  The  pond  in 
question  is  completely  overgrown  with  Arundo  Phragmites 
and  various  species  of  Carex , and  attains  a maximum  depth 
of  only  12  inches.  Close  to  the  outlet,  where  there  is  a 
free  current  of  fresh  water,  there  is  a dense  growth  of  the 
moss  Hypnum  cuspidaium , and  it  is  in  this  area,  living  on  the 
submerged  moss,  that  the  larvae  occur.  The  chief  associated 
animals  are  the  flatworm  Polycelis  nigra , and  the  molluscs 
Planorbis  contortus  and  Limncea  pereger.  Adult  flies  were 
taken  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pond  during  July  1934. 

The  full-grown  larva  is  from  ij  to  2 cm.  in  length,  and 
bears  six  rows  of  leaf-like  processes  along  the  sides  of  the 
body.  In  colour  it  ranges  from  light  green  to  pale  orange- 
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brown,  harmonizing  completely  with  the  upper  green 
portions  of  the  moss  plants,  or  with  their  darker  basal  parts. 
Its  protective  form  and  coloration  are  remarkable,  and 
render  it  quite  difficult  to  detect  even  when  the  moss  is 
examined  critically.  The  larvae  moult  four  times  before 
pupating,  and  the  life  cycle  occupies  one  year.1  They 
proved  easy  to  rear  in  the  laboratory,  and  adult  flies  were 
readily  obtained. 

Triogma  trisulcata  was  first  recorded  from  the  British 
Isles  in  1912, 2 and  since  then  there  have  been  few  state- 
ments of  its  occurrence  in  this  country.  Those  which  do 
exist34’5  are  merely  accounts  of  the  capture  of  the  adult 
fly,  no  mention  being  made  of  the  larva ; it  is  felt,  therefore, 
that  this  note  on  the  occurrence  of  both  larva  and  adult  in 
Midlothian  may  prove  of  interest. 
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NOTES 

Kingfisher  in  the  Isle  of  Skye. — One  of  my  observers  has 
sent  me  a note  of  a Kingfisher,  seen  by  her  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  on 
14th  September  1934.  As  the  Kingfisher  is  only  an  occasional 
visitor  there  I think  this  is  worthy  of  record. — Ralph  Whitlock, 
Salisbury. 

Hoodie  Crow  carrying  Rock  Dove. — On  10th  February  1935 
I saw  rather  an  unusual  occurrence.  I came,  unexpectedly,  on  a 
Hoodie  Crow  busily  plucking  a Rock  Dove  and  I was  rather  amazed 
to  see  it  grasp  the  pigeon  in  its  feet  and  fly  away  with  it.  It  flew 
about  250  yards  seaward  and  over  400  farther  along  the  rocks  before 
alighting.  I would  scarcely  have  credited  that  the  Hoodie  was 
capable  of  such  an  effort. — John  Bain,  Noss  Head,  Wick. 
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HUMBLE  BEES  OF  SOUTH  RONALDSHAY, 
ORKNEY. 

By  Walter  Duncan,  B.A. 

I SPENT  3rd  to  8th  August  1933  on  the  island  of  South 
Ronaldshay  in  Orkney.  I was  there  primarily  to  collect  small 
mammals,  but  soon  turned  my  attention  to  Humble  Bees. 

It  was  impossible  to  search  along  the  grassy  sides  of  the 
broad  ditches  for  runs  of  Microtus  orcadensis  without 
coming  across  nests  of  Bombus  distinguendus.  During  my 
short  stay  on  the  island  I found  a dozen  nests  of  this  bee  in, 
or  around,  St  Margaret’s  Hope,  and  half  as  many  in  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Burray.  All  the  nests  were  placed 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  below  the  rank  summer  herbage. 
In  one  case  a nest  was  found  lying  on  the  ground  surface 
beneath  a disused  drinking  trough. 

Although  the  nests  of  this  bee  were  so  abundant,  it  was 
by  no  means  the  commonest  bee  to  be  seen  on  the  wing  as 
each  nest  seldom  contained  more,  and  often  less,  than  a 
dozen  workers.  Young  queens  were  observed  working  in 
some  cases.  These  bees  are  mild  tempered  and  showed 
no  disposition  to  attack  when  the  nest  was  raided. 

List  of  Species. 

By  Arthur  B.  Duncan. 

Bombus  lapidarius , 9 ? cL 

Common  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast. 

Bombus  lucorum , 9 • 

Comparatively  scarce.  The  large  pale  form  var.  magnus. 

Bombus  distinguendus , 9 ? cL 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  record  of  the  finding  of  the 
nest  of  this  bee  apart  from  Smith’s  Yorkshire  record 
( Catalogue  of  the  British  Bees  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
Museum , by  F.  Smith,  2nd  edition,  1891,  p.  202).  It  has 
generally  been  assumed  that  this  bee  was  an  underground 
nester  like  the  closely  related  Bombus  latreillellus  (Sladen, 
213 
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The  Humble  Bee , 1912,  p.  43),  of  which  bee  it  is  sometimes 
considered  a variety.  Two  nests  in  captivity  did  not  thrive 
though  they  yielded  a few  drones  and  young  queens.  The 
distribution  of  this  bee  is  remarkable.  It  is  sporadic  through- 
out Britain  and  its  headquarters  appear  to  be  in  Orkney,  the 
Outer  Hebrides  and  some  of  the  Inner  Isles. 

Bombus  jonellus , $<?<£• 

This  small  bee  was  the  commonest  on  the  island. 
Specimens  appear  identical  with  other  Scottish  ones  and  do 
not  seem  to  approach  the  Shetland  form  nivalis. 

Bombus  muscorum , var.  smithianus , 9 ? 6- 

The  specimens  of  this  bee,  which  was  very  numerous, 
seem  identical  with  Outer  Hebridean  ones  that  I refer  to 
this  form. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  species  of  Psithyrus 
was  found.  I have  never  found  any  in  the  Outer  Hebrides 
and  their  apparent  absence  from  the  Isles  is  interesting. 
They  may,  of  course,  turn  up  yet,  as  they  vary  notoriously 
in  numbers  from  year  to  year. 

I have  followed  the  nomenclature  used  by  Sladen. 


Unusual  Site  for  a Wild  Duck’s  Nest. — The  nest  of  the 
Wild  Duck  ( Anas  boscas)  is  usually  a rough  construction  of  leaves 
and  grass  on  the  ground,  though  it  is  sometimes  set  upon  a tree 
stump  or  the  top  of  a pollard  willow.  Never,  however,  have  I 
known  one  to  be  set  in  such  a queer  and,  one  would  think,  so 
inconvenient  a position  as  this  one.  The  duck  has  chosen  to  lay 
her  eggs  on  one  of  those  morbid  growths  on  the  birch  popularly 
known  as  “witch’s  brooms.”  It  is  about  12  feet  above  the  ground 
on  a branch  overhanging  the  fence  along  a public  road  in  Mochrum 
parish. 

The  nest  might  never  have  been  discovered  had  not  the  duck 
flown  off  it  just  as  a cart  was  passing  along  the  road  and  caused 
the  horse  to  shy.  That  happened  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  duck  is  still  incubating.  Later . — The  mother 
duck  was  seen  leading  five  ducklings  along  the  high  road  on  22nd 
April;  but  we  do  not  know  how  they  managed  to  reach  terra 
ftrma. — Herbert  Maxwell,  Monreith. 
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Elementary  Microtechnique.  By  H.  ALAN  PEACOCK,  M.Sc. 
(London:  Edward  Arnold  & Co.,  1935,  pp.  vii  + 200,  with  15  figs. 
Price  5s.  6d.  net.)  Here  is  a handy  and  reasonably  priced  little  book 
which  will  fill  a very  decided  need.  The  author,  Head  of  the  Biology 
Department  of  Cheltenham  Grammar  School,  has  placed  his  colleagues 
and  others  under  a debt  of  gratitude  in  producing  it.  It  is  intended  for 
Teachers  and  for  Sixth  Form  and  first  year  University  students.  In  it  are 
set  forth  in  an  easily  followed  manner  the  various  methods  for  producing 
most  of  the  ordinary  microscopical  preparations  required  for  a general 
course  in  biology.  The  various  instruments  and  manipulative  procedures 
are  explained  clearly  and  full  information  is  provided  for  the  fixation, 
embedding  and  staining  of  various  types  of  structures,  which,  when 
mastered,  will  permit  of  the  utilisation  of  more  material  than  is  speci- 
fically mentioned  in  the  book.  A considerable  part  of  the  book  is 
occupied  with  a sort  of  annotated  dictionary  of  “methods  for  specific 
purposes”  and  the  formulae  and  uses  of  stains.  This  has  enabled  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  information  to  be  compressed  within  small 
compass  and  the  full  cross-references  render  it  easily  accessible.  Not 
the  least  useful  is  the  portion  dealing  with  the  sources  of  supply  of  the 
material  generally  required  for  practical  work  of  this  nature  and  the 
methods  of  preserving  it.  The  author  and  publisher  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  a book  that  will  be  of  considerable  use  to  those  interested 
in  microtechnique. 

Our  Countries’  Wild  Animals.  The  “ Shown  ” Series.  By  H. 
Mortimer  Batten.  London  and  Edinburgh  : T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack, 
108  pp.  20  plates.  Price  3s.  6d.  This  small  volume  is  intended  mainly 
for  the  young  folk  and  is  written  in  an  easy  and  pleasing  style.  It  also 
contains  a number  of  plates  of  the  various  animals  described,  which  give 
a very  good  idea  of  them  in  their  natural  habitats. 

The  book  treats  of  our  wild  mammals  and  their  ways.  As  a rule 
a chapter  is  devoted  to  each  and  the  life  of  each  creature  is  dealt  with 
in  an  interesting  manner.  Most  of  the  observations  have  evidently  been 
made  at  first  hand  by  the  author,  a fact  which  greatly  enhances  the  value 
and  interest  of  the  book. 

We  must,  however,  disagree  with  the  statement  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Red  Squirrel  which  says  that  the  invasion  of  Grey  Squirrel  has  not  yet 
reached  Scotland.  It  is,  unfortunately,  well  established  in  several 
localities  as  an  account  in  the  Scottish  Naturalist  of  1931  shows. 

A Seashore  Calendar.  By  L.  R.  Brightwell,  F.Z.S.  Published 
by  Messrs  T.  Nelson  & Sons,  Ltd.,  35-36  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
E.C.  4,  224  pp.  Price  6s.  This  little  book,  conveniently  divided  into 
twelve  chapters  each  representing  one  month  of  the  year,  will  be  found 
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especially  attractive  to  young  students  of  Natural  History.  Although 
simple  it  is  essentially  sound  and  up  to  date,  and  in  a very  pleasant 
manner  deals  with  the  habits  of  the  creatures  commonly  found  on  the 
shores  of  Britain.  A balance  of  subject  matter  is  well  retained  throughout 
and  wherever  possible  the  author  touches  on  a historical  and  economic 
aspect,  as  well  as  the  biological.  The  illustrations  (all  by  the  author) 
are  most  attractive.  They  are  a special  and  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  book,  being  original  and  unusually  instructive.  One 
easily  recognises  them  to  be  by  the  same  pen  as  the  majority  of  those  in 
the  more  widely  known  Science  of  Life  published  three  years  ago. 
Actual  and  comparative  size  of  the  animals  illustrated  is  indicated. 
This  book  would  prove  a most  valuable  addition  to  any  school  library. 

The  Nature  of  a Bird’s  World.  By  Eliot  Howard.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1935,  101  pp.  with  index.  Price  7s.  6d.  The  study  of 
animal  psychology,  headed  in  this  country  by  Dr  E.  S.  Russell,  has 
within  the  last  few  years  made  considerable  progress,  but  on  the  whole 
the  scientific  study  of  bird  behaviour  has  been  neglected,  save  for  the 
observations  of  a few  workers  such  as  Eliot  Howard  and  Julian  Huxley  ; 
hence  it  is  especially  pleasing  to  record  the  publication  of  this  book  by 
that  pioneer  worker  on  territory  and  behaviour,  Eliot  Howard. 

Though  of  small  size,  it  is  definitely  not  a book  to  be  read  quickly, 
for  within  its  compass  Eliot  Howard  compresses  his  analyses  of,  and 
deductions  from,  years  of  careful  and  patient  observation  of  bird 
behaviour.  Written  in  an  unusual  but  not  unpleasing  style,  this  book 
aims  at  a psychological  interpretation  of  the  phases  of  a bird’s  life,  and 
here  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  Eliot  Howard  has  diverged  widely  from 
the  anthropocentric  interpretations  so  common  in  our  natural  history 
books,  explaining  behaviour  more,  as  partly,  but  not  wholly,  the  outcome 
of  integrative  physiological  reactions.  Hence  we  find  a happy  com- 
parison of  the  phases  of  territorial  life  with  the  oestrous  cycle  in 
mammals  ; and  especially  do  we  like  the  concept  of  territory  being 
limited  not  by  topographical  boundaries  per  se  but  by  the  extent  of  the 
bird’s  reactions  to  its  surroundings.  Throughout  the  whole  book  there 
appears  the  basal  conception  of  the  Gestalt  theory  of  objects  perceived, 
not  by  themselves,  but  in  relation  to,  and  as  part  of,  the  whole 
environment. 

The  book  is  comprehensively  indexed  and  printed  on  excellent 
paper,  and  is  certainly  one  that  suggests  new  and  widening  fields  of 
interpretative  observation  and  fascinating  speculation  on  the  problems 
which  are  so  essentially  a part  of  the  bird  itself. 
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GREAT  AGE  OF  HERRING  GULL. 

By  Professor  James  Ritchie,  University  of  Aberdeen. 

Mr  Robert  Couston,  Musselburgh,  has  kindly  sent  me 
details  of  the  story  of  an  aged  Herring  Gull  ( Larus  argentatus ) 
which  is  still  alive  and  healthy  in  captivity.  It  was  found 
with  a broken  wing,  and  was  rescued  from  stone-throwing 
boys  by  the  late  Mrs  Bisset,  Dalrymple  Loan,  Musselburgh. 
It  was  then  in  full  adult  plumage  and  must  have  been  in 
its  fourth  year  at  least.  She  kept  the  bird  alive  for  ten 
years  and  on  her  death-bed  handed  it  over  to  Mr  Couston, 
and  that  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  So  that  this  Herring 
Gull  must  be  at  least  39  years  old.  The  long  existence 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  maimed  condition 
of  the  bird  ; left  wing  shot  off  at  the  wrist,  left  eye  partially 
blind.  Its  food  is  principally  fish,  but  warm  milk  is 
appreciated,  the  gull  “yells  for  it”  as  soon  as  the  milkman’s 
cans  come  rattling  up  the  path,  and  a supplementary  (but 
discouraged)  article  of  diet  consists  of  young  sparrows 
which  are  bolted  whole. 

During  its  long  period  of  captivity,  removed  from  the 
influence  of  members  of  its  own  species,  the  bird  has  retained 
the  instinct  for  nest-building.  Each  spring  it  sets  about 
picking  up  loose  tufts  of  grass  or  twigs  and  placing  them 
together  in  a quiet  corner  of  the  garden — not  much  of  a 
nest,  but  at  its  best  the  Herring  Gull  does  not  make  an 
elaborate  structure.  Also,  although  its  feathers  are  not 
subjected  to  the  wear  and  tear  which  make  regular  moults 
necessary,  the  gull  has  moulted  regularly. 

Mr  Couston  noted  that  when  the  bird  was  sickly  the 
colour  of  the  bill,  apart  from  the  red  blotch  on  the  angle, 
changed  from  lemon-yellow  to  a bluish-white — it  was  really 
“ off  colour.” 

Mr  Couston’s  gull,  although  it  does  not  hold  the  record, 
is  probably  the  oldest  gull  alive.  A Black-headed  Gull 
has  been  known  to  live  for  17  years,  a Great  Black-backed 
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for  21  years  3J  months,  in  Frankfort  Zoological  Garden, 
where  also  a Herring  Gull  existed  for  n years  7 months 
13  days,  as  Major  S.  S.  Flower  has  recorded  (. Proc . Zoo . 
Soc.  Lond for  1925  (1926),  p.  1365).  But  J.  H.  Gurney  has 
previously  published  records  of  the  Herring  Gull  covering 
from  21-  to  the  extreme  record  of  44-years’  existence  (Ibis, 
1899,  p.  19). 


NOTES 

Note  on  the  Stable  Fly  ( Stomoxys  calcitrans). — During 
recent  years  persons  have  suffered  occasionally  from  being  bitten 
in  the  flower  garden  here  by  the  fly  Stomoxys  calcitrans . In  every 
case  that  has  come  under  my  notice  (including  one  whereof  I was 
personally  the  victim)  the  wound  has  been  received  in  the  face 
near  an  eye,  causing  much  swelling  and  irritation  which  last  for 
two  or  three  days. 

Hitherto  I have  known  persons  to  be  thus  attacked  only  in 
summer  and  autumn;  but  I am  writing  this  note  on  21st  February, 
and  yesterday  a lady  working  in  a flower  border  here  was  bitten  in 
the  face,  and  has  spent  to-day  in  the  house  with  one  eye  well-nigh 
closed.  Surely  it  is  unusual  for  this  fly  to  be  active  during  the 
winter. 

Stomoxys  calcitrans  is  nearly  related  to  the  Tsetse  fly  ( Glossina 
morsitans ),  and  closely  resembles  the  common  housefly  (Musca 
domestica),  but  it  is  somewhat  smaller  and  more  distinctly  spotted. 
I have  not  recognised  it  indoors,  but  Mr  David  Sharp  remarks  that 
“it  frequently  enters  our  houses  and  inflicts  a bite  or  prick  on  us. 
It  is  commonly  mistaken  for  an  ill-natured  housefly  that  has  taken 
to  biting”  ( The  Cambridge  Natural  History , Insects,  vol.  ii.,  p.  512). 
Probably  some  persons,  including  myself  and  the  lady  above- 
mentioned,  suffer  more  acutely  from  the  bite  than  do  others. — 
Herbert  Maxwell,  Monreith. 

Lesser  Shrew  in  Argyll. — On  20th  March  1935  we  found 
the  dead  body  of  a Lesser  Shrew,  by  the  burn,  which  runs  down  by 
the  side  of  Largie  Castle,  Tayinloan.  As  there  is  no  definite  record 
from  the  mainland  of  Argyll  in  the  Fauna  of  Argyll  and  the  Inner 
Hebrides,  we  think  this  occurrence  may  be  of  interest. — Evelyn  V. 
Baxter  and  Leonora  Jeffrey  Rintoul,  Largo. 
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NOTES  FROM  GAIRLOCH  IN  WESTER  ROSS. 

By  Charles  H.  O’Donoghue,  D.Sc.,  Department  of  Zoology, 
University,  Edinburgh. 

( Continued  from  p.  44.) 

VII.  THE  MOLLUSCA. 

I DESIRE  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  Miss  Kathleen 
White,  B.Sc.,  and  Mr  A.  R.  Waterston,  B.Sc.,  for  their 
assistance  in  the  identification  of  a number  of  the  forms. 
For  convenience  and  following  a general  practice  the 
Mollusca  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  land  and  fresh- 
water and  the  marine  species. 

Land  and  Fresh  Water. 

The  names  here  used  and  the  arrangement  followed  are 
those  set  forth  in  Kennard  and  Woodward’s  Synonomy  of 
the  British  Non -Marine  Mollusca , 1926.  As  before,  second 
or  even  more  generic  or  subgeneric  names  or  older  specific 
names  are  given  in  brackets,  so  as  to  facilitate  reference  to 
descriptive  works. 

1.  Carychium  minimum , Muller.  2.  Ancylus  lacustris  (Linne).  3. 
Truncatellina  ( Pupa ) cylindrica  (Ferrusac).  4.  Columella  ( Sphy  radium ) 
edentula  (Draparnaud).  5.  Acanthinula  aculeata  (Muller).  6.  Punctum 
pygmceum  (Draparnaud).  7.  Arion  ater  (Linne).  8.  Arion  ater  var. 
aterrima , Taylor.  9.  Arion  ater  var.  castanea , Dumont  and  Mortillet. 
10.  Arion  ( Prolepis ) subfuscus  (Draparnaud).  11.  Arion  ( Carinella ) 
circumspectus , Johnston.  12.  Arion  (Ariunculus)  intermedius  (A. 
minimus ),  Normand.  13.  Helicella  ( Zonites , Hyalinia , Vitreci)  cellaria 
(Muller).  14.  Helicella  (as  before)  alliaria  (Muller).  15.  Helicella 
{Retinella,  Hyalinia,  Zonites,  Vitreci) pura  (Alder).  16.  Vitre a (Hyalinia, 
Zonites ) crystallina  (Muller).  17.  Vitrina pellucida  (Muller).  18.  Limax 
maximus , Linne.  19.  Limax  (. Lehmannia :)  arborum , Bouchard-Chante- 
reaux.  20  Arianta  (. Helicigona ) arbustorum  (Linne).  21.  Helix  {Cepcea) 
hortensis , Miiller,  on  the  sand  dunes  near  the  golf  course.  22.  Balea 
perversa  (Linne).  23.  Clausilia  rugosa  (C.  bidentata),  Draparnaud.  24. 
Succinea  putris  (Linne).  25.  Succinea  elegans , Risso.  26.  Pisidium 
cinereum  (P.  fontinale ),  Alder.  27.  Pisidium  pusillulum  (P.  pusillum ), 
Woodward.  28.  Margaritifera  margaritifera  (Linne).  Some  broken 
fragments  of  shells  presumed  to  belong  to  this  species  were  picked 
up  on  the  banks  of  the  Kerry  River.  This  identification  is  the  more 
probable  since  the  species  was  recorded  from  that  river  by  Booth, 
Scot.  Nat.,  1913,  p.  59. 
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The  first  British  record  of  Truncatellina  cylindrica  was 
from  Balmerino,  Fifeshire,  by  Fleming  in  1828,  as  Pupa 
obtusa.  Avion  subfuscus  was  first  recorded  from  Britain  as 
A.  subflavus  in  1838.  No  definite  locality  is  given  but  it 
may  have  been  from  Berwickshire  or  from  Northumberland. 

Marine. 

The  nomenclature  and  arrangement  here  adopted  are 
those  of  the  Plymouth  Fauna,  with  certain  minor  alterations 
from  Winckworth,  “The  British  Marine  Mollusca,”  Journ. 
Conch .,  1932,  xix. 

Loricata. 

1.  Lepedopieurus  ( Chiton ) asellus  (Gmelin).  2.  Tonicella  ( Chiton. ) 
marmorea  (Fabricius).  3.  Tonicella  ( Chiton ) rubra  (Linne). 

Gastropoda. 

4.  Patella  vulgata,  Linne.  5.  Patina  ( Patella ) pellucida  (Linne). 
6.  Calliostoma  ( Trochus ) zizyphinum  conuloide  (Lamarck).  7.  Gibbula 
(Trochus)  cineraria  (Linne).  8.  Monodonta  ( Trochus ) lineata( da  Costa). 
9.  Lacuna  (. Epheria ) vincta  (L.  divaricata ) (Montagu).  10.  Littorina 
litlorea  (Linne).  11.  Littorina  ( Littorivaga ) saxatilis  (Olivi).  12. 
Littorijia  ( Neritoides ) littoralis  ( L . obtusata)  (Linne).  13.  Cingula 
(Turbo,  Rissoa ) semicostata  (C.  striata)  (Montagu).  14.  Rissoa  ( Turbcella ) 
fiarva  (da  Costa).  15.  Aporrhais  pespelicani  quadrifidus , da  Costa. 
16.  Lamellaria perspicua  ( Linne).  17.  Trivia  (Cyprcea)  monacha  arctica 
(Montagu).  18.  Nucella  lapillus  (Linne).  19.  Buccinum  undatum , 
Linne.  20.  Nassarius  (Himd)  reticulatus  ( Linne).  21.  Alderia  modesta 
(Loven).  22.  Thecacera  pennigera  (Montagu).  23.  Adalaria  proxima 
(Alder  and  Hancock).  24.  Acanthodoris  pilosa  (Abildgaard).  25. 
Onchidorus  fusca  (Miiller).  26.  Goniodoris  castanea  (Alder  and  Hancock). 
27.  Cadlina  Icevis  (Linne).  28.  Archidoris  brilannica  (Johnston).  29. 
Coryphella  rufibranchialis  (Johnston).  30.  Favorinus  albidus , Iredale 
and  O’Donoghue.  31.  Aeolidia  papillosa  ( Linne). 

None  of  the  Nudibranchs,  numbers  21-31,  have  been 
recorded  previously  from  Gairloch,  nor  indeed  from  the 
north-west  coast  of  Scotland.  Coryphella  rufibranchialis  was 
originally  recorded  from  Berwick  Bay  by  Johnston  in  1832 
as  Eolis  rufibranchialis.  It  may  be  identical  with  C.  verrucosa 
(Sars.,  1829)  as  suggested  by  Winckworth  (loc.  cit.,  p.  236) 
and  if  so  Johnston’s  record  will  become  the  firspfor  Britain 
but  not  the  original.  Onchidorus  fusca , the  Doris  fusca  of 
Muller,  1776,  was  first  recorded  for  Britain  from  Scottish 
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specimens  by  Blainville  in  1816  as  Doris  elfortiana  and  as 
Onchidorus  leachii , thus  becoming  the  type  of  the  genus. 
In  1824  the  same  author  uses  the  generic  name  Onchidoris 
which  has  been  adopted  by  some  subsequent  writers  who 
take  the  view  that  the  first  name  was  a lapsus  calamus. 
Acanthodoris  pilosa  was  first  recorded  for  Britain  from 
specimens  from  Shetland  (Zetland)  by  Fleming  in  1820  as 
Doris  nigricans.  Archidoris  britannica  was  first  recorded  for 
Britain  in  1838  by  Johnston  from  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum  but  the  figures  that  he  gives,  pi.  iii.,  Figs.  1-3,  are 
from  Scottish  specimens.  Favorinus  albidus  is  regarded  as 
identical  with  F.  branchialis  (Rathke,  1806)  by  Winck worth 
( loc . cit p.  238). 

Lamellibranchia. 

32.  Anomia  ephippium , Linn6.  33.  Heteranomia  squamula  (Linne). 
34.  Mytilus  edulis,Lmn6.  35.  Modiolus  barbatus  (Linne).  36.  Musculus 
( Modiolaria ) discors  (Linne)  found  only  on  Corallina  officinalis.  37. 
Musculus  {Modiolaria)  marmoratus  (Forbes).  38.  Crenella  decussata 
(Montagu).  39.  Chlamys  {Aquipecten)  opercularis  { Linne).  40.  Chlamys 
(. Palliolum ) tigerina  (Muller).  41.  Kellia  ( Mya ) suborbicularis  (Montagu). 
42.  Montacuta  {Crypto don)  ferruginosa  (Montagu).  43.  Cyprinaislandica 
(Linne).  44.  Cardium{Cerastoderma)  edule,  Linne.  45.  Dosinia  lupinus 
lineata  (Montagu).  46.  Venus  casina , Linne.  47.  Venus  {Chamelea) 
striatula  {V.  gallina)  (da  Costa).  48.  Paphia  {Tapes)  pullastra  (Montagu). 
49.  Tellina  tenuis  (da  Costa).  50.  Ensis  ensis  (Linne).  51.  Ensis  siliqua 
(Linne).  52.  Hiatella  gallicana  (H.  (Saxicava)  rugosa)  ( Lamarck). 

Musculus  marmoratus  was  found  within  the  tests  of  the 
Ascidian  Ascidia  scabra.  Renouf  {Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist ., 
July  1932,  p.  1 15)  reports  that  this  species  is  common  in 
Lough  Ine,  Ireland,  where  it  reaches  a much  larger  size 
than  any  of  the  present  specimens  and  is  found  in  Ascidiella 
aspersa. 

VIII.  ECHINODERMATA. 

The  nomenclature  and  arrangement  here  adopted  are 
taken  from  Mortensen’s  invaluable  Handbook  of  the 
Echinoderms  of  the  British  Isles , 1927. 

1.  Solas  ter  ( Crossaster ) papposus  (Linne).  2.  Henricia  (Cribrella) 
sanguinolenta  ( C . oculata ) (Muller).  3.  Asterias  rubens  ( A . violacea\ 
Linne.  4.  Leptasterias  miilleri  ( Asterias  hispida ) (Sars).  5.  Marth- 
asterias  ( Asterias ) glacialis  (Linne).  6.  Ophiothrix  fragilis  ( Ophiocoma 
rosula ) (Abildgaard).  7.  Ophiocomina  nigra  {Ophiocoma  granulata ) 
213  I 
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(Abildgaard).  8.  Ophiura  texturata , Lamarck.  9.  Ophiura  affinis , 
Liitken.  10.  Psammechinus  ( Echinus ) miliaris  (Gmelin).  11.  Echinus 
esculentus , Linne. 

The  first  British  record  of  Ophiocomina  nigra  is  probably 
by  Fleming  in  1822  from  Kirkwall  Bay,  Orkney,  as  Ophiura 
granulata. 

IX.  TUNICATA. 

The  nomenclature  and  arrangement  here  followed  are 
those  of  Thompson,  “The  Tunicata  of  the  Scottish  Area,” 
Fish.  Scot.  Sci.  Inv .,  i.  1930,  ii.  1931,  iii.  1933,  and  iv.  1934. 

1.  Botryllus  schlosseri  (Pallas)  previously  recorded  from  Gairloch  by 
Scott,  1896.  2.  Ascidia  conchilega  (Muller).  3.  Ascidia  scabra  (Muller). 

4.  Amaroucium  spitzbergense  (Hartmeyer).  5.  Amaroucium  glabrum 
(Verrill). 

Amaroucium  spitzbergense  has  not  been  recorded 
previously  from  Britain  and  the  nearest  records  are  from 
the  S.E.  coast  of  Iceland  and  the  W.  coast  of  Norway  circa 
63°  N.  Amaroucium  glabrum  has  only  been  recorded  once 
before  from  Britain,  namely,  from  Loch  Bay,  Dunvegan, 
Skye,  at  a depth  of  28  metres  by  Thompson,  1934. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  in  this  little-known  group 
the  following  records  of  Thompson  may  be  added.  They 
were  all  obtained  from  Gairloch  at  a depth  of  40  metres. 

1.  Boltenia  echinafa  (Linne).  2.  Pyura  tessellata  (Forbes).  3.  Pyura 
squamulosa  (Alder)  and  Ascidia  mentula. 

X.  AMPHIBIA  AND  REPTILIA. 

1.'  Rana  temporaria , Linne.  2.  Bufo  vulgaris , Laurent.  3.  Lacerta 
vivifiara,  Jaquin.  4.  Anguis  fragilis,  Linne. 

In  Dixon’s  book  it  is  stated  “The  reptiles  of  Gairloch 
are  snakes,  slow-worms,  frogs  and  toads ; the  two  latter, 
common,  the  others  rarely  seen.  I have  not  met  with  or 
heard  of  any  adders  in  Gairloch.”  No  grass  snakes  or 
adders  were  collected  but  slow-worms  were  not  rare,  five 
being  seen  in  one  afternoon. 

The  fishes,  birds  and  mammals  have  been  left  out  of  the 
present  notes  since  they  are  better  known  and  of  the  two  last 
groups  good  lists  are  given  in  Dixon’s  book,  Gairloch , 1886. 

{To  be  concluded.) 
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GREENLAND  WHALES  AND  THE  ESKIMOS 
OF  N.-E.  GREENLAND. 

By  R.  W.  Gray. 

At  the  old  “Greenland”  or  Spitsbergen  right-whale  Fishery, 
Greenland  Whales  were  sometimes  killed  which  had  been 
attacked  before  and  had  escaped  with  harpoons  embedded  in 
the  blubber  or  fat. 

In  1872  my  father,  the  late  Captain  David  Gray  of 
Peterhead,  killed  two  in  which  were  found  old  harpoons, 
and  in  1863  he  captured  another  in  which  was  found  an  old 
harpoon  marked  “ Pow  and  Fawcus,  Newcastle  1839.” 1 

Still  more  interesting,  however,  are  the  instances  in 
which  the  heads  of  Eskimos’  harpoons  or  lances  were  found 
in  Greenland  whales.  Several  instances  have  been  recorded  : 
Anderson2  mentions  one  that  occurred  in  1696,  Scoresby 3 
one  in  1812  and  another  in  1813,  and  my  father4  one  that 
occurred  in  1866.* 

These  Greenland  whales,  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings, 
must  have  paid  a visit  to  waters  adjacent  to  an  arctic  coast 
inhabited  by  Eskimos  and  the  question  arises  which  was  the 
coast  ? 

In  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
when  the  harpoons  in  question  were  found,  the  ice-bound 
shores  of  N.-E.  Greenland  were  inhabited  by  a tribe  of 
Eskimos  that  have  since  died  out.  Numerous  traces  of  them 
still  remain ; their  settlements  extended  north  along  the 
coast  all  the  way  from  Scoresby  Sound  to  lat.  82°. 

Thanks  to  recent  investigations  5> 6>  7 we  know  that  like  the 
Eskimos  elsewhere,  they  attacked  and  sometimes  captured 
Greenland  whales.  Their  whaling  season  was  doubtless  the 
autumn  when  there  is  often  much  open  water  along  the  land 
and  their  most  important  whaling  station  appears  to  have 
been  Germania  Land  in  lat.  77°  on  the  shores  of  which  they 
had  many  settlements  and  where  they  had  permanent  whale- 
meat  depots  and  where  pieces  of  whalebone  have  been  found. 

Were  the  waters  adjacent  to  N.-E.  Greenland  visited  by 

* All  were  killed  at  the  spring  fishing  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Greenland  Sea. 
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the  Greenland  whales  and  were  the  Eskimos  of  N.-E.  Green- 
land responsible  for  the  harpoons  in  question?  For  the 
following  reasons  I think  the  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative. 

1.  At  the  “north”  or  “spring”  fishing  at  which  the  har- 

poons were  found,  Greenland  whales,  as  Scoresby3’8 
states,  were  often  seen  in  June  or  July  migrating 
N.-W.  as  if  the  waters  adjacent  to  N.-E.  Greenland 
were  their  destination.* 

2.  The  stone  with  which  the  harpoons  and  lances  found 

in  the  whales  were  tipped  seems  to  be  identical  in 
character  with  that  used  by  the  natives  of  N.-E. 
Greenland.  The  point  of  a lance  found  in  a whale 
in  1812  is  described  by  Scoresby  as  consisting  of  a 
“ hard  grey  stone  of  a flinty  appearance,”  and  harpoon 
points  found  on  the  shores  of  N.-E.  Greenland  are 
described  as  consisting  of  a “ light-coloured  kind  of 
slate”9  and  of  a “ species  of  greenish  slate.”10 

The  now  extinct  Eskimos  of  N.-E.  Greenland  were  without 
a doubt  the  most  northerly  and  the  most  isolated  community 
in  the  world.  Their  civilisation  was  that  of  the  Stone  Age 
and  their  contact  with  Europeans,  apart  from  the  visit 
Clavering  paid  them  in  1823,  either  nil  or  confined  to  seeing 
on  rare  occasions  a distant  whaling  ship. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  whalers 
thought  N.-E.  Greenland  uninhabited,  and  when  a native 
harpoon  was  found  in  a whale  they  attributed  the  instrument 
to  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska  or  Davis  Strait.  In  the  summer 
of  1820,  however,  an  event  occurred  which  must  have  caused 
them  to  revise  their  opinion,  viz.  the  finding  in  lat.  7 30,  in 
sight  of  the  Greenland  Coast,  of  a dead  walrus  in  which  were 
two  Eskimo  harpoons.11 

In  1822  Scoresby  set  the  question  at  rest.  He  landed  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  great  inlet  which  now  bears  his 
name  where  he  found  numerous  traces  of  Eskimo  inhabitants. 
He  says  “among  the  bones  discovered  ...  we  could  dis- 
tinguish those  of  seals,  walrusses,  bears,  reindeer,  dogs, 
narwhals,  and  whales,”11  p.  214. 

* At  the  same  fishing  narwhals  were  also  seen  migrating  N.-W. 
and  we  know  that  they  too  were  attacked  and  captured  by  the 
N.-E.  Greenlanders. 
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In  1823  Clavering  confirmed  Scoresby’s  report.  He  landed 
in  lat.  740  and  found  traces  of  the  recent  presence  of  natives, 
including  stores  of  blubber  protected  under  heaps  of  stones. 
Two  days  later  he  encountered  the  natives  themselves  and 
an  account  of  a week’s  stay  with  these  Eskimos,  twelve  in 
number,  is  given  in  his  book.12 

How  long  they  survived  after  1823  is  unknown.  One  of 
their  harpoons  was  found  in  a whale  in  1866,  but  a few  years 
later  (in  1870)  the  Germans  found  their  settlements  deserted 
and  their  dwellings  in  ruins.13 

Why  did  they  die  out?  Did  they  depend  too  largely  on 
Greenland  whales  for  their  flesh  and  blubber  and  for  their 
whalebone,  which  they  are  said  to  have  prized  highly  for 
various  reasons,  and  did  these  cetaceans  become  much  less 
numerous  in  the  nineteenth  century? 

At  any  rate,  as  regards  the  second  half  of  the  question, 
I think  the  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative.  As  stated  in 
my  “ Peterhead  Sealers  and  Whalers,”  in  the  last  decades  of 
the  eighteenth  and  first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries  a great  many  small  recently  weaned  Greenland 
whales  were  killed  and,  in  consequence,  in  a few  years 
the  whales  became  very  scarce  and  the  fishery  much  less 
productive.14 
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13  KoLDEWAY,  Die  Zweite  Deutsehe  Nordpolar  fahrt  in  den  Jahren  1869  und  1870. 

Leipzig,  1874,  vol.  i.,  p.  615. 

14  “ Peterhead  Sealers  and  Whalers,”  Scottish  Naturalist,  Nov.-Dee.  1932, 

p.  161. 
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NOTES 

Lepidoptera — Correction  of  Identification. — In  my  paper, 
“ Notes  on  the  Peculiarities  of  Some  Lepidoptera,  etc.,  of  the 
Hebrides,”  in  the  Scottish  Naturalist,  1931,  p.  113,  under  the 
heading  A.  lutulenta  var.  luneburgensis , Col.  Donovan  wishes  to 
correct  an  error  in  identification  of  this  Noctua.  It  should  be 
Agrotis  simulans  Hufn,  var.  suffusa  Tutt,  the  dark  Scottish  form. 

This  mistake  in  differentiation  does  not  affect  the  deductions 
which  followed.  The  specimen  in  question  has  been  taken  to  the 
British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.)  and  identified  by  Mr  A.  G.  Tams. — 
Oliver  H.  Wild. 

Gannets  Wintering  on  the  Bass  Rock. — Mr  David  Milne, 
the  principal  light-keeper  on  the  Bass  Rock,  writing  on  the  21st  of 
January,  informs  me  that  a number  of  Gannets  never  left  the  rock 
this  winter,  probably  because  of  the  mild  weather,  warm  sea,  and  an 
abundance  of  fish. 

“It  was  strange,”  he  writes,  “to  see  them  carrying  nesting 
material  during  Christmas  week.  All  is  life  on  the  cliff  now  and  the 
usual  antics  of  the  season  (breeding)  are  in  full  swing.  The  Gannet 
is  fond  of  showing  off  and  spends  lots  of  time  rubbing  beaks  with 
one  another,  and  fighting.  Not  so  many  were  left  as  in  the  breeding 
season,  and  so  far  as  any  of  the  present  staff  know  this  is  a record.” 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  we  marked  29  young  with 
rings  on  the  Bass  in  September,  which  makes  229  with  those 
I marked  there  in  1926  and  1927,  some  of  which  have  been 
recovered. — H.  W.  Robinson,  M.B.O.U.,  A.M.A.O.U.,  Lancaster. 

Golden  Mullet  ( Mugil  auratus ) at  St  Andrews. — There 
appeared  in  St  Andrews  harbour  on  26th  October  last  a large  shoal 
of  fish  which  proved  to  be  the  Golden  Mullet  {Mugil  auratus ). 
The  shoal  came  up  on  the  flood-tide  about  n o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  went  on  the  ebb-tide  about  6 o’clock  in  the  evening. 
All  but  a few  fish  evaded  the  efforts  of  the  local  fishermen  to  net 
them,  leaping  over  the  nets  stretched  across  the  gates  of  the 
harbour. 

The  Golden  Mullet  is  distinguished  by  a golden  patch  behind 
the  eye  and  on  the  operculum.  A specific  feature  is  the  presence 
of  eight  pyloric  caeca. 

This  Mullet  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Atlantic, 
from  the  Canaries  to  the  English  Coast.  Its  occurrence  so  far 
north  seems  unusual,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether 
it  was  reported  elsewhere. — (Miss)  C.  H.  Sutherland,  B.Sc. 
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ON  THALASSOPAUROPUS  REMYI  Gen.  et  sp.n., 
AN  HALOPHILOUS  PAUROPOD,  AND  ON 
THE  GENUS  DECAPAUROPUS  Remy. 

By  Richard  S.  Bagnall,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E. 

(Figs.  1-4). 

The  following  observations  deal  with  two  genera  and  three 
species  of  Pauropoda  new  to  the  British  fauna.  Both 
genera  are  of  exceptional  interest  to  zoologists ; the  first, 
Thalassopauropus , because  it  is  diagnosed  for  the  first-known 
shore-dwelling  Pauropod  — an  unexpected  discovery  when 
one  considers  how  very  delicate  these  little  creatures  are; 
and  the  second,  Decapauropus  Remy,  because  it  contains 
species  in  which  there  are  10  pairs  of  ambulatory  or  walking 
legs  instead  of  the  maximum  of  9 that  had  previously  been 
regarded  a feature  of  the  Class  Pauropoda.  Remy  had  only 
one  example  before  him  bearing  10  pairs  of  legs  when  he 
diagnosed  the  genus,  with  cuenoti  as  type,  and  when  I met 
with  the  same  species  in  England  about  a year  ago  I felt 
convinced  that  what  Remy  had  accepted  as  a morphological 
character  of  generic  value  would  prove  to  be  a latent 
condition  that  might  express  itself  (perhaps  very  rarely) 
in  any  species  of  Allopauropus  or  other  Pauropod  genus. 
In  February  of  this  year  Remy  briefly  characterised 
D.  sahaudianus , a species  that  I had  already  set  aside  for 
study ; whilst  both  species  are  rare  in  France  they  have 
proved  to  be  not  unplentiful  with  us  and  D.  cuenoti  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  most  plentiful  Pauropod  of  the  Edinburgh 
district.  I have  therefore  had  the  opportunity  of  going  into 
the  question  of  the  relative  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
examples  bearing  10  pairs  of  legs  and  those  with  9 or  less 
and  in  my  records  I show  that  out  of  many  examples  of 
D.  cuenoti  and  D.  sabaudianus  taken  during  March  in  fields 
around  Edinburgh,  the  percentage  bearing  10  pairs  of  legs 
was  as  high  as  34  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent,  respectively. 

I have  not,  however,  discovered  any  character  to  enable 
one  to  allocate  species  of  Decapauropus  to  that  genus  when 
only  9 or  less  pairs  of  legs  are  present ; then,  they  are 
typical  of  Allopauropus. 
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I.  THALASSOPAUROPUS  REMYI  gen  et  sp.n. 

A minute  and  very  slender  Pauropod  is  to  be  found  under  rocks 
deeply  embedded  in  sand  well  below  high-water  mark  on  the  coast 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  the  Dalmeny  estate,  near  Cramond.  In  its 
extended  form  it  is  so  long  compared  with  its  breadth  as  to  remind 
one  of  a microscopic  Symphyle  rather  than  a Pauropod. 

In  view  of  the  simple  anal  plate,  the  chaetotaxy  of  the  pygidial 
tergite  (in  which  the  submedian  setae  are  specially  modified  and  the 
intermediate  are  vestigial  so  that  there  are  apparently  only  2 pairs 
instead  of  3 found  in  all  other  genera  of  the  family)  and  the  clavate 
form  of  the  third  pair  of  tactile  setae,  I have  considered  it  advisable 
to  characterise  a new  genus  for  the  reception  of  the  species. 

I find  pleasure  in  dedicating  the  species  to  Dr  Paul  Remy  of 
Strasbourg  who  is  investigating  the  group  with  considerable  success 
and  who  has  also  discovered  this  creature  living  under  the  same 
conditions  on  the  Mediterranean  littoral. 

Genus  THALASSOPAUROPUS  nov. 

Species  minute,  carry  9 pairs  of  ambulatory  legs.  Antennae  and 
legs  short ; antennal  branches  not  longer  than  joint  4 ; metatarsi 
of  intermediate  legs  minute.  Tactile  setae  III  clavate,  faintly 
annulate,  not  plumose  (Fig.  2).  Anal  plate  simple,  without  distal 
incision,  prolongations  or  processes;  pygidial  tergite  with  only  2 
pairs  of  setae  developed,  the  inner  considerably  modified  (Fig.  1). 

Type  THALASSOPAUROPUS  REMYI  sp.n. 

Thalassopauropus  reniyi  sp.n. 

With  the  characters  of  the  genus.  The  inferior  flagellum  of  the 
lower  antennal  branch  approximately  0-35,  the  length  of  the  superior. 
The  anal  plate  and  the  bristles  of  the  pygidial  tergite  and  sternite 
approximately  as  in  Fig.  1,  but  as  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
reconstruction  from  3 examples  in  which  the  anal  segment  is  either 
crushed  or  displayed  laterally  to  semi-laterally  the  relative  distances 
or  positions  may  be  to  some  extent  incorrect.  I have  seen  several 
examples  though  I have  only  secured  3 — and  in  the  near  future 
I hope  to  secure  sufficient  material  for  a close  study  of  the 
species. 

The  bristles  1 and  2 of  the  pygidial  sternite  are  annulated;  the 
outer  and  the  vestigial  pairs  of  the  tergite  are  setulose,  whilst  the 
anal  plate  and  the  styles  appear  to  be  microscopically  pubescent. 

Scotland,  Dalmeny  estate,  near  Cramond,  2 examples,  viii.34, 
and  a third,  17.ii.35 — halophilous. 
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II.  The  Genus  DECAPAUROPUS  Remy. 

The  species  of  this  genus  agree  with  Allopauropus  in  every 
respect  except  for  the  presence  of  io  pairs  of  walking  legs  in  place 
of  9 pairs  for  all  other  known  forms. 

Decapauropus  cuenoti  Remy,  1931. 

Arch,  de  Zool.  Exper.  et  Gen.,  Notes  et  Rev.,  vol.  lxxi., 
pp.  67-83,  Figs. 

The  anal  plate  is  of  a complex  form  and  is  highly  characteristic 
(F'g-  3)- 

London,  Dulwich  Park  Road,  S.E.  19,  2 examples,  each  with 
only  9 pairs  of  legs;  together  with  D.  sabaudianus  Remy, 
Allopauropus  lubbocki  sp.n.  and  Scleropauropus  hanseni  sp.n.  in  an 
old  heap  of  dead  leaves,  5.viii.34.  E.  Yorks,  Danes  Dyke,  near 
Flamborough,  2 examples  (1  with  10  p.o.l.),  ix.34,  and  Sewerby, 

1 with  10  p.o.l.,  5.V.34.  Durham,  Gibside,  1 with  10  p.o.l.  xii.34. 
Northumberland,  Alnmouth,  1 with  10  p.o.l.,  2.iii.35.  Scotland, 
Edinburgh  district.  Common  on  Arthur’s  Seat,  Blackford  Hill, 
Lothianburn,  Corstorphine,  and  in  fields  around  the  city,  xii.34- 
iii-35- 

Of  all  my  Scottish  preparations  3 in  10  are  of  the  ten-legged 
form,  but  of  47  examples  found  in  the  fields  of  Edinburgh  during 
March  1935  16  have  10  p.o.l.,  this  being  the  equivalent  of  34 
per  cent. 

Decapauropus  sabaudianus  Remy  1935. 

Vogesia,  I.,  No.  1,  p.  2 (February  1935). 

The  submedian  and  intermediate  bristles  of  the  pygidial  tergum 
are  practically  subequal  in  length,  and  approximately  0*6-065  the 
length  of  the  lateral  pair.  The  anal  plate  is  somewhat  broader  than 
long  (excluding  processes),  the  sides  are  basally  emarginate  and 
distally  arcuate,  whilst  the  two  subcylindrical  processes  are  com- 
paratively short  (as  compared  with  A.  lubbocki  m.  A.  sequanus  Remy 
and  A.  gracilis  Hans.)  and  only  slightly  divergent;  the  distal  margin 
is  divided  by  a slight  median  incision.  The  styles  are  simple, 
cylindrical,  straight,  non-setulose  and  non-annulate,  about  06  as 
long  as  the  submedian  bristles  and  somewhat  longer  than  the  anal 
plate  inclusive  of  processes. 

Only  very  recently  described  from  France  (Bourdeau,  Savoie). 

Surrey,  Boxhill,  7 examples  from  under  the  bark  of  a fallen  and 
rotting  ash-tree,  3.VL34.  London,  Clapham,  1 example  from  under 
leaves  with  Pauropus  sp.,  v.  18  (S.  Hirst);  Dulwich  Park  Road, 
3 examples,  vii.34.  Essex,  Loughton,  1 example  under  bark, 
213 
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xi.34.  Yorks,  Ravenscar  at  600  feet,  2 examples,  and  Speeton, 

I example,  ix.34.  Northumberland,  Alnmouth,  8 examples  from 
under  stones  near  high-water  mark,  river  estuary,  200.34.  Scotland, 
Dalmeny  estate,  2 examples,  viii.34,  and  not  uncommon  in  Edinburgh 
fields,  i. — iii.35.  Of  all  the  above,  excluding  those  from  Edinburgh, 
only  1 from  Boxhill  and  1 from  Alnmouth  carried  10  pairs  of 
walking  legs,  all  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  a sub-mature 
example  from  Alnmouth  had  9 p.o.l. 

Of  22  examples  taken  in  Edinburgh  during  March  1935,  however, 

II  had  10  pairs  of  legs  (=50  per  cent.)  whilst  of  3 specimens 
taken  this  evening  all  had  the  full  complement  (10  pairs)  of  legs. 


Fig.  2. 


FIGS,  i and  2. — Thalassopauropus  remyi  gen.  et  sp.n.  I.  Pygidium  showing 
a1  to  a 3 the  submedian,  intermediate  (vestigial)  and  lateral  setae  of 
tergite  with  st  styles  ; AP  anal  plate  ; ^,and  b2  the  posterior  and 
lateral  setae  of  the  sternite.  2.  One  of  the  tactile  seta  ( trichobothria ) 
of  the  third  pair. 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 


FiG.  3. — Decapauropus  cuenoti  Remy.  Posterior  margin  of  the  pygidial 
sternite  showing  AP  anal  plate  and  the  pair  of  lateral  rounded 
prominences  which  are  a feature  of  this  species. 

FlG.  4. — D.  sabaudianus  Remy.  Anal  plate. 
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SCOTTISH  PSOCOPTERA. 

By  R.  Moylan  Gambles,  B.A.,  M.R.C.V.S. 

DURING  three  years  spent  in  Edinburgh,  with  scattered 
opportunities  of  collecting  in  other  Scottish  localities,  I 
have  met  with  twenty-six  species  of  Psocoptera,  of  which 
eleven  do  not  seem  to  have  been  previously  recorded  from 
Scotland. 

These  personal  records  I am  combining  with  such  others 
as  I have  been  able  to  obtain  by  looking  through  the 
Collections  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  (marked  *),  and 
in  the  Cambridge  University  Museum  of  Zoology  (marked  f) 
and  with  a summary  of  the  previously  published  records  in 
the  various  periodicals. 

This  list,  a total  of  thirty-one  species,  does  not  profess  to 
be  by  any  means  a complete  account  of  the  Psocoptera  of 
Scotland,  but  it  summarises  what  is  already  known  of  the 
distribution  of  these  insects,  and  will  serve  as  a basis  for 
further  observations  by  other  workers. 

I wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr  G.  J.  Keerich  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Museum  of  Zoology,  and  to  Mr  P.  H. 
Grimshaw  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  for  permitting  me 
to  examine  the  collections  there,  and  especially  to  the  latter, 
who  very  kindly  provided  me  with  references  to  the  previously 
published  records. 

Amphigerontia  bifasciata  (Latreille). — My  specimens  of 
this  species  have  all  been  beaten  from  Firs  and  Larches. 
Midlothian,  Glencorse  Kirkyard  and  Flotterstone  (ix.  ’32). 
Perth,  beside  Loch  Venachar  (ix.  ’32).  Aberdeen,  from 
a plantation  near  Essiehill  Farm,  Bucksburn  (viii.  ’34). 
Inverness,  Strathglass  (J.  J.  F.  X.  King,  1883).  Kincraig 
(King,*  vii.  ’85).  SHETLAND,  Isle  of  Unst  (King,  1890). 

A.  contaminata  (Stephens). — On  walls  and  tree-trunks 
(deciduous).  Midlothian,  very  common  in  and  about 
Edinburgh  (ix.  and  x.  ’31-34.).  Fife,  Aberdour  (vii.  ’32). 
Aberdeen,  Bankhead  and  Essiehill,  near  Bucksburn  (vii.  and 
viii.  ’34).  Perth,  Bridge  of  Allan  (vii.  ’34).  Lanark,  flew 
through  a train  window,  near  Symington  (vii.  ’33). 
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Loensia  fasciata  (F.)  “Scotland  18 — (David  Sharpe f). 
Dumfries,  Lochwood,  near  Beattock  (no  captor’s  namef). 
PERTH,  Rannoch  (King  and  Morton,  1891  ; King,  1899). 
Inverness,  Strathglass  (King,  1900).  Sutherland,  Golspie 
(McLachlan,  1900).  Nethy  Bridge  (no  captor’s  namef). 
One  of  the  Rannoch  specimens  was  “by  beating  fir-trees,” 
but  this  species  can  also  occur  on  deciduous  trees,  at  least 
in  England. 

Trichadenotecnum  sexpunctatum  (L.).  — On  trunks  of 
deciduous  trees,  and  sometimes  from  stacked  logs  and  stone 
walls.  Midlothian,  Blackford  Hill,  Edinburgh  (x. ’31  and 
ix.  ’32).  Near  Glencorse  (ix.  ’32).  Heriot  (vii.  ’34). 
Aberdeen,  Bankhead,  near  Bucksburn  (viii.  ’34).  Inver- 
ness, Strathglass  (King,  1883).  Lanark,  Cleghorn  (King,* 
ix.  ’85). 

Psococerastis  gibbosa  (Sulz.) — [—  Psocus  longicornis  (F.)]. 
ELGIN,  Forres  (F.  Jenkinson,f  viii.  1900).  (There  is  also  a 
Scottish  specimen,  taken  by  King,  but  without  a locality 
label,  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum).  In  England,  this 
species  is  to  be  found  by  beating  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs. 

Metylophorus  nebulosus  (Steph.).  — ELGIN,  Logie  (F. 
Jenkinson,-)*  viii, ’03  and  ix.  ’09.  ABERDEEN,  Bankhead,  near 
Bucksburn  (viii.  ’34).  The  latter  specimen  was  beaten  out 
of  a haystack,  an  unusual  habitat  for  this  species,  which 
is  usually  found  among  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  It  was, 
however,  taken,  in  the  late  afternoon,  an  hour  when  many 
Psocids  are  on  the  wing,  and  it  had  probably  only  lighted  on 
the  stack  momentarily. 

Stenopsocus  immaculatus  (Steph.) — Usually  in  the  foliage 
of  deciduous  bushes,  but  occasionally  from  Larch  and  Fir. 
Fife,  North  Queensferry  (vi.  ’33).  Aberdeen,  Essiehill, 
near  Bucksburn  (viii.  ’34).  SUTHERLAND,  The  Mound 
(M'Lachlan,  1900). 

Graphopsocus  cruciatus  (L.). — By  no  means  uncommon  in 
Scotland,  but  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  in  most  parts  of 
England.  It  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  foliage  of  deciduous 
trees  and  bushes,  but  I have  once  beaten  it  from  Yew. 
Midlothian,  Newington  and  Blackford  Hill,  Edinburgh 
(ix.  ’31).  Ratho  (vii.  ’33).  Cramond  (vii.  ’34).  Miss  Huie 
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(1916),  notes  it  as  common  in  Edinburgh  in  1 9 1 1 , but  states 
that  she  has  not  seen  it  since.  Ayr,  W.  Kilbride  (King,* 
ix.  ’87).  Dairy  (King,*  x.  ’87).  Dumfries,  Moffat  and 
Shortwoodend  (vii.  ’34).  Selkirk,  St  Mary’s  Loch  and 
Broadmeadows  (viil.  ’34).  Perth,  by  Loch  Venachar  (x. 
’32).  Inverness,  Strathglass  (King,  1883,  1900).  Banff, 
Ballindalloch  (Grimshaw,  1910). 

Peripsocus  phaeopterus  (Steph.).  Usually  among  foliage 
and  on  the  smaller  branches  of  both  deciduous  and  coniferous 
trees  and  bushes.  One  specimen  from  a stone  wall.  Mid- 
lothian, Blackford  Hill,  Edinburgh  (x.  ’31).  ABERDEEN, 
Essiehill  and  Bankhead  (vii.  and  viii.  ’34). 

Ectopsocus  briggsi,  M‘Lachlan. — Common  in  England, 
where  it  can  be  found  in  haystacks,  in  thatch,  in  ivy,  and 
in  the  foliage  of  bushes ; but  apparently  less  common  in 
Scotland,  where  I have  met  it  only  twice,  once  on  a stone 
wall,  and  once  in  a haystack.  MIDLOTHIAN,  Blackford  Hill, 
Edinburgh  (x.  ’33).  Hermiston  (vii.  ’33). 

Pterodela pedicularia  (L.). — In  haystacks,  etc.  Frequently 
observed  on  the  wing,  alighting  in  houses,  on  bark,  or  in 
foliage.  It  is  very  common  to  find  them  heavily  infested 
with  the  forage  mites  that  abound  in  the  haystacks.  I have 
seen  as  many  as  75  acari  on  one  specimen.  Midlothian, 
Edinburgh  (vii.  ’34).  Near  Swanston  (x.  ’31).  South 
Queensferry  (x. ’31).  Flotterstone  (ix. ’32).  Aberdeen,  Bank- 
head  (vii.  and  viii.  ’34).  Ayr,  W.  Kilbride  (King,*  ix.  ’87). 

Ceecilius  fuscopterus , Stephens  [=  C.  vittatus , Latr.]. — 
Lanark,  Cleghorn  (King,*  ix.  ’88).  Inverness,  Strathglass 
(King,  1883  and  1900). 

Ceecilius  flavidus , Steph.  — A common  species  in  the 
foliage  of  deciduous  trees  and  bushes,  and  occasionally 
found  on  walls,  etc.,  nearby.  MIDLOTHIAN,  Blackford  Hill, 
Edinburgh  (vii.  and  ix.  ’32).  Abundant  all  round  Glencorse 
(ix.  ’32).  Perth,  by  Loch  Venachar  (x.  ’32).  Dumfries, 
Lochwood,  near  Beattock  (no  captor’s  namef).  INVERNESS, 
Strathglass  (King,  1883). 

C.  obsoletus , Steph. — This  and  the  three  following  species 
are  similar  in  general  appearance,  and  in  habits,  frequenting 
conifers,  especially  Spruce  and  Juniper.  C.  obsoletus  is  not 
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uncommon.  Midlothian,  Flotterstone  (abundant  ix.  ’32). 
Inverness,  Strathglass  (King,  1900). 

C.  burmeisteri , Brauer. — The  commonest  member  of  the 
obsoletus  group.  MIDLOTHIAN,  Glencorse  Kirkyard  (ix.  ’32), 
Dalmeny  (x.  ’32  and  vi.  ’34).  SELKIRK,  Broadmeadows 
(vii.  ’34).  Aberdeen,  near  Essiehill  (viii.  ’34).  Perth,  by 
Loch  Venachar  (ix.  ’32).  Inverness,  near  Insh  (King,  1887), 
Strathglass  (King,  1900). 

C.  perlatus , Kolbe.  — A rare  species.  INVERNESS, 
Strathglass  (King,  1900). 

[C.  piceus , Kolbe. — Also  uncommon.  INVERNESS,  near 
Insh  (King,  1887).  Strathglass  (King,  1900).  “A  few 
specimens,  probably  referable  to  this  species.”] 

Trichopsocus  dalii  (M‘Lach.). — In  the  extreme  South 
of  England,  this  species  is  found  quite  commonly  in  the 
open;  but  farther  North,  it  is  usually  confined  to  green- 
houses, etc.  Midlothian,  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden 
(iv.  ’32).  Lanark,  Glasgow  (King,*  1900). 

Reuterella  helvimacula , Enderlein. — This  species  lives  in 
colonies  under  a web,  on  the  trunks  of  Beech,  etc.,  and 
occasionally  on  palings.  MIDLOTHIAN,  very  common  in  the 
Glencorse  neighbourhood  (ix.  ’32),  Ratho  (vii.  ’33).  Fife, 
Aberdour  (vii.  ’32).  ABERDEEN,  near  Essiehill,  and  Bankhead 
(vii.  and  viii.  ’34).  LANARK,  near  Glasgow  (King,*  ix.  ’85, 
labelled  Pterodela  pedicularia). 

Mesopsocus  unipunctatus  (Muller). — Abundant  everywhere, 
on  walls,  palings,  trunks  of  trees,  both  deciduous  and 
coniferous,  and  in  the  foliage.  The  commonest  species  in 
Scotland.  MIDLOTHIAN,  Edinburgh,  the  Meadows,  gardens, 
walls,  and  Blackford  Hill,  annually  from  June  to  October 
(the  males  are  mostly  dead  by  the  end  of  July).  Colinton, 
Dreghorn,  Flotterstone,  Glencorse  and  thereabouts.  Ratho, 
Cramond,  and  Dalmeny.  DUMFRIES,  Beattock  (H.  Scott, f 
1916),  Moffat  and  Shortwoodend  (vii.  ’34).  SELKIRK,  Broad- 
meadows, St  Mary’s  Loch  (vii.  ’34).  Fife,  Aberdour  (vii.  ’32), 
North  Queensferry  (vi.’  33).  Aberdeen,  Essiehill,  Bankhead, 
and  Bucksburn.  Perth,  Rannoch  (King  and  Morton,  1891). 
Inverness,  Strathglass  (King,  1883,  1900),  Nethy  Bridge 
(G.  C.  Lamb,f  1905).  Shetland,  Isle  of  Unst  (King,  1890). 
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Elipsocus  westwoodi,  M‘Lach. — Another  very  common 
species,  found  everywhere.  In  the  foliage  of  deciduous  trees, 
and  sometimes  of  Pine ; on  tree-trunks,  walls,  palings,  etc. 
MIDLOTHIAN,  abundant  annually  throughout  Edinburgh, 
from  June  to  October.  Blackford  Hill,  Glencorse  (ix.  ’32), 
Pdotterstone  (ix.  ’32),  Ratho  (vii.  ’33),  Heriot  (vii.  ’34). 
Selkirk,  Broadmeadows  (vii.  ’34).  Fife,  North  Queensferry 
(vi.  ’33)-  ABERDEEN,  Essiehill  and  Bankhead  (vii.  and  viii. 
’34).  Perth,  Bridge  of  Allan  (vii.  ’34).  Elgin,  Logie 
(F.  Jenkinson  f).  Arran,  Whiting  Bay  (Waterston,  1904). 
Inverness,  Strathglass  (King,  1883).  Shetland,  Isle  of 
Unst  (King,  1890). 

The  specimens  from  Elgin,  Ratho,  Heriot,  and  some  of 
those  from  Aberdeen,  although  definitely  of  this  species, 
were  of  a form  closely  resembling  E.  hyalinus. 

E.  hyalinus , Steph. — A much  less  common  species. 
Occurs  on  tree-trunks  and  walls.  I have  never  taken  it 
from  foliage.  Midlothian,  Cramond  (vii.  ’34).  Aberdeen, 
Bankhead  (viii.  ’34).  PERTH,  Rannoch  (King,  1899). 
Inverness,  Strathglass  (King,  1883).  I have  seen  some 
of  King’s  specimens,  and  as  far  as  can  be  made  out  from 
their  state  of  preservation,  I am  of  opinion  that  they  should 
be  referred  to  E.  westwoodi. 

E.  abietis , Kolbe. — Much  less  common  than  E.  westwoodi , 
and  apparently  restricted  to  conifers.  My  specimens  are 
from  dead  gorse  at  the  foot  of  a pine-tree,  from  which  they 
probably  originated.  MIDLOTHIAN,  by  Glencorse  Reservoir 
(v.  ’32).  Dumfries,  Lochwood,  near  Beattock  (no  captor’s 
namef).  Arran,  Whiting  Bay  (Waterston,  1904). 

E.  cyanops , Rostock. — Occurs  in  the  foliage  of  pine-trees. 
Midlothian,  Blackford  Hill,  Edinburgh  (ix.  ’32),  Pentland 
Hills,  near  Glencorse  Reservoir  (vii.  ’32).  SELKIRK,  Broad- 
meadows (vii.  ’34).  Inverness,  Strathglass  (King,  1900). 
Argyll,  Kilmun  (M‘Lachlan,  1884). 

Philotarsus  flaviceps  (Steph.).  — A common  species 
occurring  in  the  foliage  of  both  deciduous  and  coniferous 
trees ; also  on  the  trunks,  especially  of  Beech.  Midlothian, 
Glencorse  (ix.  ’32),  Ratho  (vii.  ’33).  Aberdeen,  Bankhead 
(vi.  ’34).  Stirling,  Auchenbowie  (F.  Jenkinson,f  1903). 
Inverness,  Strathglass  (King,  1883,  1900). 
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Nymphopsocus  destructor , Enderlein. — In  houses,  labora- 
tories, etc.  Edinburgh  (King’s  Buildings,  v.  ’32,  x.  ’34 ; 
Marchmont,  vi.  ’32). 

Trogium  pulsatorium  (L.).— Common  in  houses,  etc., 
sometimes  occurring  in  swarms  in  old  barns.  MIDLOTHIAN, 
Edinburgh,  annually.  ABERDEEN,  Essiehill  Farm  and 
Bankhead  (vii.  and  viii.  ’34).  INVERNESS,  Strathglass 
(King,  1883,  1900).  Shetland,  Isle  of  Unst  (King,  1890). 
St  Kilda  (Evans,  1906). 

Lepinotus  inquilinus  (Heyden). — Edinburgh,  iii.  ’32,  one 
specimen  only,  in  goods  from  a grocer’s  shop. 

L.  pairuelis , Pearman. — This  is  the  common  Lepinotus 
of  Edinburgh,  found  in  houses,  cellars,  museums,  etc. 
Very  common  in  the  Royal  (Dick)  Veterinary  College. 
Aberdeen,  Bucksburn  (Strathcona  House,  and  Rowett 
Research  Institute). 

Hyperetes  guestfalicus  (Kolbe). — Common  on  tree-trunks, 
especially  Beech  and  Pine.  On  walls,  palings,  and  sometimes 
in  old  barns.  Often  (in  England  at  least)  in  haystacks. 
Midlothian,  Glencorse  neighbourhood  (v.  ’32),  Ratho 
(vii-  ’33)-  Berwick,  a few  miles  north  of  Lauder  (viii.  ’32). 
Aberdeen,  Essiehill  and  Bankhead. 

Liposcelis  divinatorius  (Mull.). — in  houses,  Edinburgh 
(ix.  ’32,  vii.  ’34).  Aberdeen,  Strathcona  House,  Bucksburn 
(vii.  ’34).  Inverness,  Strathglass  (King,  1883,  1900). 
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FURTHER  NOTES  ON  PARASITES  OF  THE 
MAGPIE  MOTH  (. ABRAXAS  GROSS ULARIATA 
L.)  IN  SCOTLAND. 

By  Dorothy  J.  Jackson. 

Caterpillars  of  the  Magpie  Moth,  Abraxas  grossulariata  L., 
were  again  found  to  be  abundant  locally  in  the  St  Andrews 
district  last  year,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  in 
early  June,  bushes  of  gooseberry  and  Euonymus  japonicics 
growing  in  certain  gardens  were  heavily  infested  with  them. 
The  species  was  particularly  common  in  small  well-kept 
gardens,  thus  on  a few  gooseberry  bushes  in  a cottage 
garden  at  Strathkinness,  83  caterpillars  were  collected  in 
twenty  minutes,  and  here  the  species  was  also  abundant  the 
previous  year.  Yet  a few  miles  away,  in  the  country,  on 
gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  growing  wild  beside  a ruined 
cottage,  only  4 caterpillars  were  found  after  a careful  search. 

From  the  material  collected  the  following  parasites  were 
bred  : — 

Trophocampa  ( Casinaria :)  vidua  Grav.  This  Ichneumon, 
of  the  sub-family  Ophioninae,  has  been  identified  by  Mr  G.  J. 
Kerrich.  I found  it  to  be  a fairly  common  parasite  of  the 
caterpillars  collected  at  Strathkinness  and  in  St  Andrews. 
This  species  has  been  recorded  by  Bignell  (1880)  and 
Morley  (1914)  as  a parasite  of  A.  grossulariata  from  various 
localities  in  the  southern  part  of  England,  and  Morley 
considered  it  to  be  exclusively  an  urban  insect.  Its  life- 
history  appears  to  be  unknown  and  the  following  notes  may 
be  of  interest.  The  caterpillars  collected  were  placed  in  a 
large  muslin  covered  case  in  an  outside  insectary.  On 
29th  May  a caterpillar,  about  two-thirds  grown,  was  seen 
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hanging  limply  suspended  by  its  prolegs  from  a wooden  bar 
of  the  case.  Later  in  the  day  a single  large  Hymenopterous 
larva  was  found  beside  it.  This  larva  began  to  spin  its  cocoon 
on  the  wooden  bar,  the  cocoon  being  completed  in  twenty-four 
hours.  A few  days  later  other  cocoons  of  this  species  were 
observed  on  the  muslin  of  the  insect  case  and  one  was  noticed 
on  a currant  leaf  in  a garden.  Only  one  larva  emerged  from 
each  host.  The  dead  caterpillar  quickly  shrivels  up  and 
appears  as  a contracted  skin  which  is  always  to  be  found 
close  to  the  cocoon,  and  connected  to  it  by  silken  threads. 
The  cocoon  (figured  by  Bridgman  and  Fitch  in  1884)  is  a 
conspicuous  object  measuring  from  7-5  to  10  mm.  long,  by 
4 to  4-5  mm.  broad.  It  is  strong  and  compact,  barrel  shaped 
with  rounded  ends,  fawn  coloured  or  more  rarely  pale  grey, 
encircled  by  two  black  bands  of  very  irregular  shape,  some- 
times appearing  as  two  rows  of  black  spots.  Examined 
minutely  the  cocoon  is  seen  to  consist  of  a hard  black  basal 
layer  which  is  covered  (but  only  sparingly  in  the  region 
of  the  dark  bands)  with  a felting  of  pale  yellow,  or  more 
rarely  white,  silken  threads,  and  the  whole  is  attached  by 
loosely  woven  threads  to  the  leaf  or  other  support  on  which 
the  caterpillar  has  been  resting.  The  imagines  began  to 
emerge  from  these  cocoons  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
beginning  of  July,  the  period  spent  in  the  cocoon  being 
about  three  weeks.  The  emergence  hole  occurs  near  one 
end  of  the  cocoon,  and  is  of  irregular  rounded  shape ; it  is 
often  obscured  by  the  surrounding  silk  and  no  cap  is  formed. 
Some  of  the  imagines  were  kept  in  the  insectary  and  pro- 
vided with  water  and  raisins  ; two  females  lived  under  these 
conditions  until  the  beginning  of  September. 

Rhogas  circumscriptus  Nees.  A single  specimen  of  this 
Braconid  (for  the  identification  of  which  I am  indebted  to 
Dr  Charles  Ferriere)  was  obtained  from  a small  caterpillar 
of  A.  grossulariata,  collected  at  Bridge  of  Allan,  Stirlingshire. 
Early  in  June  this  caterpillar  was  seen  to  be  hanging  down, 
dead,  firmly  suspended  by  its  posterior  prolegs.  The  extreme 
anterior  portion  of  the  body  was  shrunken  and  the  rest  of 
the  body  was  swollen.  The  colour  of  the  skin  was  blackish 
brown  and  the  body  wall  had  become  extremely  tough,  like 
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leather.  On  opening  a small  portion  of  the  swollen  area  of 
the  caterpillar,  a white  Hymenopterous  pupa  was  observed, 
orientated  with  the  head  upwards,  that  is  towards  the 
prolegs  of  the  host.  The  imago  emerged  on  24th  June  by 
making  a round  hole  in  the  dorsal  surface,  near  the  posterior 
(but  upper)  end  of  the  caterpillar’s  body.  Another  small 
caterpillar  of  A.  grossulariata  collected  near  St  Andrews  on 
2nd  June,  was  found  swollen  in  the  same  manner  on  8th  June, 
but  the  parasite  obtained  from  it  was  an  Ichneumon.  This, 
Dr  Ferriere  finds  to  be  a species  of  Mesochorus  (sub-family 
Ophioninae),  a hyperparasite  of  A.  grossulariata , probably 
parasitising  Rhogas  circumscriptus.  Though  not  apparently 
recorded  from  A.  grossulariata , Rhogas  circumscriptus  is  well 
known  as  a solitary  parasite  of  many  Lepidopterous  larvae, 
especially  of  young  larvae  of  Noctuae,  but  it  has  been  recorded 
also  from  several  Geometrids  and  Tortrices.  Lyle  (1919) 
states  that  the  hardening  of  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar 
parasitised  by  Rhogas  and  its  fixation  to  the  twig  or  leaf 
on  which  it  may  be  resting,  is  caused  by  a sticky  liquid 
exuded  from  the  caterpillar  when  the  parasite  larva  is  full 
grown,  but  Bischoff  (1927)  attributes  the  attachment  to  a 
secretion  of  the  parasite,  emitted  after  wounding  the  ventral 
skin  of  the  host. 

The  Braconid,  Apanteles  limbatus  Marsh,  was  again 
found  to  be  a fairly  common  parasite  of  the  caterpillar  of 
A.  grossulariata . One  small  caterpillar  collected  at  Strath- 
kinness  on  18th  May  was  noticed  later  in  the  day  to  have 
parasite  larvae  emerging  from  it.  Only  three  larvae  appeared, 
two  of  these  died,  but  one  succeeded  in  spinning  a cocoon 
like  that  of  A.  limbatus.  From  this  cocoon  an  Ichneumon 
emerged  which  Dr  Ferriere  has  identified  as  Mesochorus 
angustatus  Thomson.  According  to  Morley  (1914)  this 
species  has  been  bred  from  Apanteles  glomeratus  on  Pieris 
brassicce  but  he  records  nine  other  Mesochorides  as  hyper- 
parasites of  A.  grossulariata , four  of  those  on  various 
species  of  Rhogas  and  two  (observed  by  Bignell  1880) 
from  Trophocampa  ( Casinarid)  vidua.  In  the  present  case 
M.  angustatus  was  with  little  doubt  a parasite  of  Apanteles 
limbatus . 
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The  pupal  parasites  observed  in  1933  were  again  in 
evidence.  Fifty-two  pupae  were  collected  at  Strathkinness 
on  10th  July,  a later  date  than  the  preceding  year.  By  this 
time  the  moths  had  begun  to  emerge  and  some  empty 
chrysalids  were  present  on  the  bushes,  but  none  showing 
the  typical  emergence  hole  of  a Hymenopterous  parasite. 
One  would  therefore  expect  to  find  a high  proportion  of 
parasites  amongst  the  pupae  which  remained  and  this  was 
actually  the  case.  From  such  a late  collection  one  obviously 
does  not  obtain  a correct  idea  of  the  percentage  of  parasitism, 
but  data  on  this  subject  were  recorded  last  year  (1934). 
Of  the  52  pupae  collected,  33  were  parasitised  as  follows: 
2 by  Tachinid  larvae  which  I failed  to  rear,  2 by  Pimpla 
examinator  F.,  1 by  15  undetermined  Ichneumonoid  larvae 
(in  this  case  both  host  and  larvae  died),  14  by  Stenichneumon 
trilineatus  Gmel  and  14  by  hyperparasites.  Of  the  latter 
8 were  obtained  in  the  imaginal  condition,  emerging  from 
13th  August  to  the  beginning  of  September  and  all  were 
Habrocytus  moerens  Walker,  the  Pteromalid  which  was 
observed  in  1933  as  a hyperparasite  of  Abraxas , evidently 
on  Stenichneumon  trilineatus.  Of  the  remaining  hyper- 
parasites, 2 imagines  escaped  and  a few  died  in  the  pupal 
stage.  In  such  instances  the  host  pupa  was  dissected  and 
the  pupa  or  pupal  exuvium  of  the  hyperparasite  was  obtained. 
These  were  found  to  be  exactly  like  the  pupal  exuvium  of 
H.  moerens , so  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  one  is 
concerned  here  with  a single  species  of  hyperparasite.  Only 
one  Pteromalid  emerged  from  each  Abraxas  pupa,  but  in 
three  of  the  Abraxas  pupae  dissected,  a single  hyperparasite 
larva  was  found  in  addition  to  the  pupa  or  pupal  exuvium 
of  the  Habrocytus.  The  full-grown  larva  and  pupa  of  the 
Pteromalid  are  to  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  primary 
parasite;  the  larva  is  a translucent  whitish  colour,  and  the 
pupa  is  dark  brown.  A careful  examination  was  made  of 
the  primary  parasite  in  eleven  cases.  This  proved  to  be  the 
last  stage  larva,  the  pronymph  or  more  often  the  pupa  of  a 
large  Ichneumon,  and  each  specimen  closely  resembled  the 
corresponding  stage  of  Stenichneumon  trilineatus.  The  data 
obtained  from  this  small  sample  of  pupae  thus  indicate  that 
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half  the  Stenichneumon  parasitising  A.  grossulariata  had 
themselves  fallen  a victim  to  Habrocytus  maerens.  This 
Pteromalid  is  evidently  an  important  factor  in  limiting  the 
increase  of  a useful  parasite  of  the  Magpie  Moth. 

Since  the  summer  of  1933  an  investigation  has  been 
made  of  the  life-history  and  habits  of  Stenichneumon 
trilineatus  and  a preliminary  account  of  its  bionomics  can 
now  be  given.  There  is  only  one  generation  in  the  year. 
The  imagines  emerge  from  the  pupae  of  A.  grossulariata 
during  July,  removing  a circular  cap  from  the  anterior  end 
of  the  pupa,  as  already  described  (Jackson,  1934).  The 
males  are  sexually  mature  on  emergence  and  mating  takes 
place  readily  in  captivity.  A newly  emerged  female,  when 
introduced  into  a case  with  males,  is  mated  within  a few 
minutes,  but  it  was  noticed  that  females,  six  or  more  days 
after  emergence,  either  mated  or  virgin,  were  of  no  attrac- 
tion to  the  males.  The  imagines  were  kept  in  an  outside 
insectary,  in  light  airy  cases.  They  were  provided  with 
raisins  on  which  they  fed  eagerly,  and  wide-mouthed  bottles 
of  water,  plugged  with  lengths  of  wet  cotton-wool,  gave 
them  the  moisture  they  required.  Under  these  conditions 
the  males  died  off  during  August  and  the  beginning  of 
September,  very  few  surviving  beyond  the  middle  of 
September;  the  length  of  life  varying  in  different  individuals 
from  four  to  nine  weeks.  The  females  hibernated.  During 
mild  days  in  the  winter  they  were  to  be  seen  resting  on  the 
muslin  covered  framework,  but  in  cold  weather  they  dis- 
appeared amongst  the  litter  of  dried  leaves  placed  on  the 
floor  of  the  case.  A few  specimens  were  killed  for  study 
of  their  reproductive  organs,  and  it  was  found  that  in  the 
newly  emerged  female  the  ovaries  were  little  developed ; 
by  March  the  ovaries  were  further  advanced,  but  with  the 
oocytes  at  the  base  of  the  ovarioles  only  one-tenth  of  their 
size  when  mature.  Before  the  end  of  May  the  females  are 
ready  for  oviposition,  just  at  the  time  when  the  caterpillars 
of  the  Magpie  Moth  are  beginning  to  pupate.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  physiologically,  5.  trilineatus , essentially  a pupal 
parasite,  is  perfectly  adapted  to  its  host  which  hibernates  as 
a young  larva  and  feeds  up  in  spring.  When  full  grown, 
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the  caterpillar  seeks  a sheltered  position,  usually  on  a branch 
or  under  a leaf  of  its  food  plant,  and  there  spins  its  flimsy 
cocoon.  This  consists  of  an  irregular  network  of  silken 
threads  which  leaves  the  caterpillar,  and  subsequently  the 
pupa,  fully  exposed  to  view.  In  order  to  observe  oviposition, 
branches  of  Euonymus  were  placed  in  bottles  of  water  in  the 
cases  with  the  females,  and  caterpillars  of  A.  grossulariata 
were  added.  The  caterpillars  fed  up  and  pupated.  The 
Stenichneumon  females  were  constantly  on  the  move  in  warm 
weather.  They  explored  their  surroundings  thoroughly, 
descending  the  branches  and  investigating  the  fallen  leaves, 
and  they  thus  readily  found  both  caterpillars  and  pupae. 
They  evinced  great  interest  in  the  caterpillars,  both  small 
and  full  grown,  but  these,  when  still  feeding  and  active,  repel 
the  Ichneumons  by  throwing  the  upper  part  of  their  body 
about  and  sometimes  hitting  the  females  with  their  heads. 
Once  the  caterpillar  commences  to  spin  its  cocoon,  it  becomes 
an  object  of  intense  attraction  to  the  females  and  they 
were  to  be  seen  crowding  round  the  spinning  caterpillars, 
attempting  to  oviposit  in  them.  Sometimes  the  caterpillars 
still  succeeded  in  warding  off  the  females  by  violent  move- 
ments of  their  bodies,  and  often  they  abandoned  their 
half-made  cocoons  to  seek  another  retreat.  When  the 
cocoon  is  formed  and  the  larva  has  begun  to  alter  in  shape 
prior  to  pupation,  oviposition  frequently  occurs,  but  in  my 
experience  rarely  led  to  successful  parasitism.  Only  in 
two  cases  did  eggs  so  laid  develop  to  maturity,  the  host 
pupating  a few  days  after  the  egg  had  been  laid.  Many 
of  the  caterpillars  exposed  to  the  females  died  and  on 
dissection  several  eggs  and  first  stage  larvse  were  found 
within  them,  but  other  caterpillars  equally  exposed  to  attack 
developed  into  normal  moths.  This  fact  indicated  that 
caterpillars  are  sometimes  resistant  to  parasitism,  a view 
confirmed  by  the  following  observation.  One  caterpillar, 
into  which  a female  had  been  seen  to  thrust  her  ovipositor 
once,  pupated  four  days  later  and  gave  rise  to  a normal  moth. 
On  dissecting  this  moth  I found  in  its  abdomen  the  egg  of 
the  Stenichneumon , conspicuously  brown  amongst  the  white 
viscera  and  the  yellow  fat  body.  The  living  egg  of  the 
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Stenickneumon  is  of  a translucent  pale  yellow,  but  dead  eggs 
and  moribund  or  dead  larvae  are  often  blotched  with  brown. 
Unfortunately  the  other  moths  reared  from  caterpillars 
exposed  to  the  Stenickneumon  females  were  not  dissected, 
but  it  is  hoped  to  make  further  observations  this  summer  on 
the  host’s  resistance  to  parasitism,  and  to  study  the  fate 
of  the  eggs  which  fail  to  develop. 

The  newly  formed  pupa  of  Abraxas  provides  the  most 
favoured  and  favourable  subject  for  oviposition.  The  female 
Stenickneumon , having  discovered  a pupa  by  feeling  it  with 
sinuous  movements  of  her  extraordinarily  flexible  antennae, 
creeps  under  the  silken  threads  of  the  cocoon,  often  tearing 
at  them  and  cutting  them  with  her  mandibles.  She  climbs 
upon  the  wriggling  pupa,  orientating  her  body  parallel  to 
its  length,  most  frequently  with  her  head  directed  to  the 
posterior  end  of  the  pupa  but  sometimes  facing  the  other 
way.  Thus  crouched,  she  bends  her  abdomen  beneath  her 
and  thrusts  her  ovipositor  into  the  pupa,  withdrawing  it 
after  one  or  two  minutes.  Oviposition  may  occur  in  any 
part  of  the  host  excepting  in  the  freely  movable  posterior 
segments  of  the  abdomen.  The  female  never  feeds  at  the 
puncture  hole,  thereby  differing  from  the  female  of  Pimpla 
examinator  which  kills  many  pupae  by  feeding  upon  them. 
Newly  moulted  and  still  yellow  pupae  are  often  chosen  by 
the  Stenickneumon  females.  In  them  the  cuticle  is  still 
soft  and  easily  penetrated  by  the  ovipositor,  but  in  older 
pupae  the  hardened  cuticle  offers  considerable  resistance. 
In  such  cases  the  female  may  remain  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  with  her  ovipositor,  enclosed  between  the  sheath- 
like valves  (the  3rd  valvulae  of  Snodgrass),  in  contact  with 
the  host,  before  penetration  is  effected.  The  valves  are 
then  turned  back  into  their  rest  position  and  the  orange- 
coloured  ovipositor,  plunged  into  the  pupa,  is  exposed  to 
view.  Successful  parasitism  has  been  obtained  in  pupae  up 
to  1 1 days  formed,  but  in  one  pupa  placed  with  the  female 
when  11  to  14  days  formed  and  dissected  some  10  days 
later,  a dead,  browned  egg  of  Stenickneumon  was  found 
amongst  the  healthy  tissues. 

Only  one  larva  develops  to  maturity  in  each  host,  but 
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in  captivity  several  eggs  are  frequently  laid  in  one  pupa. 
On  dissecting  such  a pupa  later,  one  may  find  a single 
living  larva,  several  dead  first  instar  larvse  and  dead  eggs. 
The  unsuccessful  larvae  mostly  die  in  the  first  instar.  Super- 
parasitism and  the  successful  development  of  a solitary  larva 
are  of  common  occurrence  in  many  parasitic  Hymenoptera. 
It  is  usually  believed  that  one  larva  kills  the  other  with 
its  mandibles,  and  this  has  actually  been  observed  in  the 
case  of  certain  ectoparasitic  larvae.  A good  deal  of  evidence 
has  been  collected  to  show  that  a similar  slaughtering  occurs 
amongst  the  young  larvae  of  various  endoparasitic  species, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  matter  can  be  explained  so 
simply  in  all  cases,  especially  in  view  of  the  death  of  eggs 
and  of  embryos  protected  by  the  chorion.*  The  develop- 
ment of  Sienichneumon  trilineatus  from  egg  to  adult  is 
rapid,  occupying  (in  hosts  kept  out  of  doors)  from  32  to 
38  days.  There  are  five  larval  instars  and  the  larva  is  full 
grown  in  16  or  17  days.  It  is  hoped  to  give  later  a full 
description  of  the  larval  instars.  The  first  instar  larva 
possesses  slender,  sickle-shaped  mandibles.  The  last  segment 
of  its  body  is  provided  with  a dorsal  cone-like  papilla  and 
two  smaller  ventral  papillae.  These  papillae  probably  act 
as  an  organ  of  propulsion,  for,  when  the  first  instar  larva 

* Many  observations  were  made  on  superparasitism  in  the  Braconid 
Dinocampus  rutilus  Nees,  a parasite  of  the  pea- weevil,  Sitona  lineata  L. 
In  this  Braconid  the  egg  increases  greatly  in  size  after  oviposition  and 
the  larva,  before  hatching,  is  surrounded  by«a  well-developed  embryonic 
membrane  beneath  the  much  extended  chorion  (Jackson,  1928).  Only 
one  larva  can  attain  maturity  in  each  beetle,  and  when  as  many 
as  eight  larvae  are  present  in  one  host  all  may  die  and  the  host  also. 
When  only  a few  eggs  are  laid  one  larva  develops  successfully  and  the 
remainder  usually  die.  Dead  supernumerary  larvae,  occurring  free  in 
the  body  cavity,  showed  no  signs  of  injury  ; moreover,  embryos  and 
unhatched  larvae  were  found  dead  despite  their  protective  envelopes. 
In  one  instance  two  eggs  had  been  laid  in  a weevil  at  the  same  time  ; 
one  larva  fed  up  and  emerged  from  the  host  at  the  usual  time  (which 
for  that  generation  was  six  months  after  oviposition) ; the  host  was  then 
dissected  and  was  found  to  contain  a still  living  larva  of  the  first  instar. 
These  observations  do  not  support  the  theory  of  mechanical  injury 
inflicted  by  the  successful  larva,  but  suggest  rather  that  the  partial  growth 
of  one  vigorous  ilarva  produces  changes  in  the  biochemical  environment, 
which  are  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  other  larvse  and  eggs. 
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is  newly  dissected  out  of  the  host  and  examined  in  normal 
saline  solution,  it  is  continually  bending  its  body,  raising 
the  hinder  part  over  its  back  and  then  straightening  itself 
by  downward  movements  of  the  head  and  anterior  segments. 
As  the  larva  develops,  the  papillae  on  the  last  segment 
become  less  prominent  but  they  are  still  present  in  the 
third  instar.  The  mandibles  alter  slightly  in  shape  after 
each  moult  and,  in  the  last  instar,  are  roughly  triangular, 
tapering  to  a fine  point.  The  full  grown  larva,  which 
almost  completely  fills  the  host  pupa,  has  the  dorsum  of  the 
3rd  segment  prominently  developed,  producing  a humped 
appearance.  The  larva  is  now  orientated  with  its  head  to 
the  head  of  the  pupa.  It  spins  a very  delicate  cocoon 
around  itself  anteriorly,  composed  of  interlacing  strands  of 
a pale  golden  ochreous  colour.  These  strands,  which  are 
very  variable  in  thickness,  are  in  parts  so  woven  together 
as  to  look  like  a transparent  membrane.  The  cocoon  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  anterior  abdominal  segments  of 
the  host,  and  from  the  position  of  the  larva,  so  closely 
fitting  the  hard  cuticle  of  the  pupa,  the  construction  of 
a cocoon  posteriorly  would  be  physically  impossible.  The 
larva  then  becomes  quiescent  and  assumes  the  prepupal 
state.  In  this,  the  first  four  body  segments  (which  will 
form  the  thorax  of  the  imago)  become  contracted,  while 
the  remaining  segments  retain  their  larval  form.  The  excre- 
ment is  shed  during  the  prepupal  period  and  accumulates 
in  the  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen  of  the  host.  Pupation 
then  takes  place.  By  dissection,  and  by  observation  of 
various  hosts  parasitised  on  a known  date,  the  pupal  stage 
has  been  roughly  estimated  as  from  10  to  15  days.  The 
imagines  bred  in  the  insectary  emerged  during  July.  In 
hosts  kept  indoors  at  room  temperature,  the  development 
from  egg  to  adult  was  accelerated  by  a few  days.  The 
appearance  of  the  host  during  parasitism  has  already  been 
described  (1934). 

The  old  females  die  off  from  the  end  of  June  to  the 
beginning  of  July  when  they  are  nearly  a year  old.  They 
continue  to  oviposit  up  till  a few  days  before  their  death. 
Parthenogenesis  occurs,  and  from  two  unmated  females 
214 
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nineteen  males  were  bred.  From  females  which  had  been 
placed  with  males  on  emergence  and  which  were  presum- 
ably mated,  male  and  female  offspring  were  reared  in 
approximately  equal  numbers. 
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Genital  Ducts  and  the  Ovipositor,”  Smithsonian  Misc.  Coll.,  vol.  lxxxix..  No.  8. 


A Beetle,  On  com  era  fe  mo  rat  a (F.),  new  to  the  Scottish 
Fauna. — While  collecting  on  the  south-east  slopes  of  the  Abbey 
Craig,  near  Stirling,  on  1st  December  1934,  I found  a single  example 
of  Oncomera  femorata , a female,  under  a boulder  covered  with  ivy. 
This  Beetle  is  locally  distributed  from  the  South  of  England  to 
Lancashire,  and  is  generally  associated  with  ivy  (Joy,  N.  H.,  British 
Beetles , vol.  i.,  1932,  p.  302).  The  above  record  extends  the  range 
considerably  further  north  to  Perth  W.  and  Clackmannan,  and  is  an 
interesting  addition  to  the  Scottish  fauna.  I am  much  indebted 
to  Mr  D.  K.  Kevan  for  examining  the  specimen,  and  to  Professor 
Sir  Thomas  Hudson  Beare  for  confirming  his  identification. — A.  R. 
Waterston,  Department  of  Zoology,  University  of  Edinburgh. 

A Leech,  Glossiphonia  heteroclita  (Linn.),  new  to  the 
Scottish  Fauna. — While  collecting  Leeches  in  a small  loch  near 
the  Signal  House  at  St  Abb’s  Head,  Berwickshire,  on  8th  June  1935, 
I was  pleased  to  find  six  examples  of  this  small  fresh-water  Leech 
attached  to  the  shells  of  Limncea  auricularia  lagotis.  Two  other 
Leeches,  Protoclepsis  tessellata  (Mull.)  and  Helobdella  stagnalis 
(Linn.)  occurred  under  stones  in  the  same  locality.  G.  heteroclita 
is  said  to  be  “common  in  England,  in  stagnant  and  slowly  running 
waters,  chiefly  among  aquatic  plants”  (Harding,  W.  A.,  “A  Revision 
of  the  British  Leeches,”  Parasitology , iii.,  1910,  p.  156),  and  is 
local  in  Ireland. — A.  R.  Waterston,  Department  of  Zoology, 
University  of  Edinburgh. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FILAROIDES  MUSTE- 
LARUM,  A LITTLE -KNOWN  NEMATODE, 
OCCURRING  IN  STOATS  AND  WEASELS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  de  Montmorency,  M.A.,  T.C.D.,  Doune,  Perthshire. 

Early  last  year,  while  endeavouring  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a pigmy  species  of  Weasel  ( Mustela  nivalis)  in  Scotland,  I 
noticed  a small  hole  in  the  left  frontal  bone  of  a skull  which 
I was  preparing.  Later  on  I found  another  skull  also  pierced. 
This  opening  entered  the  frontal  sinus  in  which  were  closely 
packed  two  male  and  four  female  Nematodes  of  a transparent 
bright  red  colour.  Having  only  a slight  acquaintance  with 
the  group,  I took  them  to  Dr  D.  O.  Morgan  at  Edinburgh 
University,  who  kindly  identified  them  for  me  as  Filaroides 
mustelarum. 

The  only  references  I could  find  to  this  species  were  a 
brief  description  in  A Synopsis  of  the  Families  and  Ge?iera 
of  Nematodes  (H.  A.  Baylis  and  R.  Daubney  ; British  Museum, 
March  1927),  and  a paper,  “Studies  in  Three  New  Genera 
and  some  Little-known  Species  of  the  Nematode  Family 
Protostrongylidse  Leiper  1926,”  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Helminthology  of  March  1927,  by  Thos.  W.  M.  Cameron. 
From  these  I gathered  that  F.  mustelarum  was  first  described 
by  Rudolph  in  1819,  then  by  van  Beneden  in  1858.  Cameron 
came  next  in  1926,  and  possibly  even  this  needs  some 
revision  now. 

Working  under  many  difficulties,  my  observations  may 
leave  much  to  be  desired,  but  I trust  that  they  may  be  of 
sufficient  interest  to  inspire  others  to  research  on  their  own 
account. 

I cannot  obtain  many  living  specimens,  for  the  hosts  that 
I get  have  been  dead  for  at  least  one  day.  Also,  perfect 
females  are  the  exception,  for  when  extracted  from  the  skull 
they  usually  burst  (probably  because  of  the  lower  pressure  of 
their  surroundings),  pouring  out  many  hundreds  of  larvae 
and  ova  in  all  stages  of  development.  They  are  viviparous, 
but  I am  not  at  all  certain  that  they  do  not  deposit  ova  also, 
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and  these  must  be  sneezed  out  on  the  ground  by  the  host; 
what  happens  there  does  not  yet  appear. 

I have  never  found  either  adults  or  larvae  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  though  1 have  often  sought  for  them.  Nor 
could  I find  any  trace  of  them  in  any  other  animal.  I have 
not  examined  many  birds  or  any  invertebrates.  Much  may 
depend  on  finding  a second  host. 

This  parasite  inhabits  the  frontal  sinuses  of  both  Weasels 
and  Stoats,  extending  later  into  the  nasal  sinuses.  It  never 
works  backwards,  i.e.  into  the  brain-cavity,  but  always 
forwards  and  upwards,  causing  in  advanced  cases  great 
destruction  and  distortion  of  the  frontal  and  ethmoid  bones 
(probably  by  pressure),  but  not  affecting  the  cribriform  bone. 

In  spite  of  this  it  would  seem  that  no  irritation  is  felt  by 
the  host,  for  the  skin  over  the  lesions  is  sound,  and  its  outer 
surface  unscratched.  The  periosteum  also  seems  unharmed. 
Though  most  hosts  were  lean,  some  were  rolling  in  fat. 

The  number  of  parasites  varies,  but  usually  I find  two 
males  and  four,  five,  or  six  females.  The  males  measure 
about  12  mm.  in  length,  and  the  females  about  17  mm.,  with 
a thickness  of  about  08  mm.  One  female  actually  measured 
28  mm.  The  bursa  of  the  male  is  very  small  and  is  not 
easy  to  find.  The  ectoderm  at  least  is  annulated,  and  the 
body-contents,  even  in  the  larvae  in  the  uterus,  may  be 
distinctly  seen  under  the  microscope.  These  larvae  remain 
active  long  after  the  death  of  the  parent.  They  are  not  red, 
but  clear,  and  appear  to  be  miniatures  of  the  parents. 

Adult  stoats  and  weasels  are  both  affected  ; the  former 
not  quite  so  badly  as  the  latter.  At  a rough  estimate,  I 
would  say  at  least  85  per  cent,  of  the  animals  I have  seen 
have  been  affected. 

At  first  I thought  the  disease  was  local,  for  neither  game- 
keepers  nor  zoologists  knew  anything  about  it.  Specimens 
from  other  districts  were  very  few,  in  spite  of  appeals  for 
them.  How  mistaken  I was  may  be  seen  from  the  following. 

In  November  1934,  I obtained  a male  Irish  Stoat 
( M '.  hibernica ),  362  mm.  long,  from  Antrim  ; each  frontal 
sinus  contained  one  female  Nematode  heavy  with  ova,  but 
no  larvae.  No  males  were  present.  In  April  1935?  I received 
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another  male  Irish  Stoat,  320  mm.  long,  from  Clandeboye, 
Co.  Down ; it  also  was  affected.  This  animal  must  have 
travelled  from  a distance,  for  Mr  McQueen  (Factor)  assured 
me  last  year  that  there  was  not  one  on  the  estate,  the  last 
having  been  killed  in  1931  or  1932. 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr  C. 
H.  O’Donoghue  at  Edinburgh  University,  I had  the  privilege 
of  examining  a group  of  skulls  from  Shropshire.  Of  9 Stoat 
skulls,  8 were  infected;  and  of  16  Weasel  skulls,  12  were 
infected,  the  other  4 being  immature.  Of  that  16,  two  are 
now  in  my  collection.  The  degree  of  bone  destruction  in 
those  Shropshire  Weasels  was  far  worse  than  in  any  I have 
seen  in  Scotland. 

My  last  evidence  of  the  distribution  of  Filaroides  muste- 
larum  comes  from  afar.  In  the  illustrations  of  skulls  of 
twenty-two  species  of  Weasels  described  in  North  American 
Fauna>  No.  1 1,  by  C.  Hart  Merriam  (Washington  Government 
Printing  Office,  1896),  ten  bear  marks  which  I can  only 
attribute  to  the  work  of  this  Nematode. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  I cannot  find  anyone  in  this 
country  who  knows  anything  about  this  apparently  common 
disease.  Many  questions  remain  to  be  answered,  the  chief 
being,  I think,  What  is  the  economic  value  (if  any)  of  this 
infection  ? 


Unusual  Site  for  a Wren’s  Nest. — Among  British  birds 

the  Wren,  Troglodytes  parvulus,  has  only  one  rival — the  Long-tailed 
Tit,  Acredula  rosea — in  the  ingenious  construction  of  its  nest  and  in 
the  size  thereof  in  proportion  to  its  architect. 

Usually  the  Wren  chooses  a site  for  its  nest  where  it  is  pretty 
well  concealed,  the  material  used  in  building  it  being  in  harmony 
with  surrounding  growth ; but  a singular  departure  from  ordinary 
has  occurred  in  my  chauffeur’s  kitchen  garden.  The  nest  is  placed 
among  the  branchlets  of  a stem  of  cauliflower  standing  5 feet  high, 
and  being  covered  externally  with  dark  moss  it  shows  conspicuously 
among  the  light  green  foliage  and  yellow  flowers  of  the  herb.  The 
nestlings  were  safely  reared,  and  have  quitted  their  unusual 
birthplace. — Herbert  Maxwell,  Monreith. 
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THE  HARVEST  BUG. 

By  Miss  G.  Keay,  University  Museum,  Oxford. 

Thrombicula  autuinnalis , commonly  known  as  the  Harvest 
Bug  or  Harvest  Mite,  occurs  in  many  districts  in  the  British 
Isles.  It  is  often  a pest  to  farmers  and  others  spending 
much  of  their  time  out-of-doors  in  August  and  September. 
It  is  a popular  fallacy  that  the  Harvest  Bug  burrows  under 
the  skin.  This  is  untrue,  but  its  bite  sets  up  severe  irritation 
and  causes  swellings  with  characteristic  white  centres  to 
appear. 

The  study  of  Thrombidiid  Mites  has  not  received  much 
attention  in  the  British  Isles.  In  Japan  where  the  Japanese 
river  fever,  and  in  Sumatra  and  other  States  where  typhus 
fever  occurs,  mites  closely  related  to  the  British  Harvest 
Bug  have  been  studied  as  they  are  almost  certainly  carriers 
of  the  diseases. 

The  conditions  governing  the  occurrence  of  Harvest 
Bugs  are  unknown,  but  before  they  can  be  investigated,  the 
actual  distribution  must  be  accurately  ascertained. 

Any  information  which  can  be  given  by  readers  of  the 
Scottish  Naturalist  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  The 
main  points  on  which  data  are  required,  are : — 

1.  Locality  known  to  be  infested. 

2.  Whether  seen,  or  known  only  from  bites. 

3.  Whether  seen  on  animals,  wild  or  domesticated  (mammals  or  birds). 

4.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  i.e.,  limestone,  clay,  sand,  etc. 

5.  The  type  of  vegetation. 


Little  Bustard  in  Aberdeenshire. — A female  specimen  of 
the  Eastern  Little  Bustard  ( Otis  tetrax  orientalis ) was  inadvertently 
shot  on  the  farm  of  Mill  of  Rora,  on  the  Pitfour  estate  near  Peterhead, 
Aberdeenshire,  on  3rd  January  1935. 

It  was  in  good  condition  and  weighed  1 lb.  8 oz.,  and  the  crop 
was  well  filled  with  clover  leaves  and  a few  blades  of  grass. 

This  is  the  second  authentic  record  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
sub-species  of  the  Little  Bustard  in  Scotland.  The  last  recorded 
instance  of  this  bird  being  shot  in  the  North  of  Scotland  occurred 
in  1912  on  a farm  near  Stonehaven,  in  Kincardineshire  (see 
The  Field,  2.3.35). 
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THE  LAND  PLANARIANS  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ISLES. 

By  A.  R.  Waterston,  B.Sc.,  Department  of  Zoology, 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Land  planarians  are  a small  group  of  flat-worms  with  crypto- 
zoic  habits.  Their  subterranean  life  limits  their  power  of 
dispersal  so  that  they  offer  most  valuable  material  for  the 
student  of  Zoogeography.  Only  one  species,  Placocephalus 
kewensis , has  become  cosmopolitan  and  has  been  introduced 
by  man  into  hot-houses  and  Botanic  Gardens  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  including  the  British  Isles. 

The  indigenous  land  planarians  of  the  British  Isles, 
which  alone  receive  attention  here,  belong  to  the  genus 
Rhynchodemus , a genus  comprising  some  fifty-two  species 
of  which  three  are  British. 

The  Rev.  L.  Jenyns  (afterwards  Blomefield)  first  recorded, 
in  1846,  his  observations  on  the  “ground  fluke”  which  he 
correctly  identified  with  the  Fasciola  (now  Rhynchodemus') 
terrestris  of  Muller  (1774).  Subsequent  workers  have  shown 
that  the  land  planarian  found  by  Jenyns  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  England  and  Ireland.  In  Scotland,  Rhynchodemus 
terrestris  was  first  reported  by  Caiman  (1902),  and  further 
specimens  were  taken  by  Evans  in  1904.  Recently  the 
writer  has  studied  the  distribution  of  this  species  in 
Scotland  and  has  been  able  to  extend  the  known  range 
considerably  farther  North  to  Ross-shire.  In  1899  von  Graff 
described  a second  species  under  the  name  of  Rhynchodemus 
scharffi  from  specimens  sent  to  him  by  the  late  Dr  R.  F. 
Scharff  from  Ireland.  A third  species,  R.  britannicus , was 
described  from  England  by  Percival  in  1925. 

The  publication  of  new  records  for  Scotland  affords  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  together  the  records  of  the  genus  in 
Great  Britain  and  of  restating  the  external  characters  of  the 
three  species  so  far  as  they  are  known. 

The  writer  is  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  L.  E.  S. 
Eastham  for  sending  him  living  specimens  of  R.  britannicus, 
to  the  National  Museum  of  Ireland  for  the  loan  of  preserved 
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specimens  of  R.  schai'ffi , to  Mr  R.  Southern  for  permission 
to  use  his  MS.  notes,  to  Mr  J.  B.  Garnett  for  the  loan  of 
preserved  specimens  of  R.  bidtannicus , and  to  Mr  H.  Wallis 
Kew  and  Mr  J.  T.  Wadsworth  for  references  to  literature. 
To  Professor  J.  H.  Ashworth  I owe  a special  debt  for  his 
interest  and  valuable  advice  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 

The  diagnosis,  distribution  and  habits  of  the  British 
species  are  given  below. 

Rhynchodemus  terrestris  (Muller).  — Body  elongate, 
cylindrical,  tapering  anteriorly  ; colour,  dorsally  slate  grey, 
sole  white ; a pair  of  minute  eyes  near  the  anterior 
extremity  ; length,  20  mm.,  breadth,  1-5  to  2-0  mm. ; distance 
from  mouth  to  genital  aperture  5 mm.  For  details  of  the 
internal  anatomy  see  von  Graff.  Individuals  are  occasionally 
found  in  Scotland  which  are  white. 

Habitat:  under  logs,  decaying  wood,  among  leaves  and 
damp  moss,  in  old  woods.  Rarely  in  gardens  and  marshes. 

Harmer  (1890)  records  cocoons  laid  in  May;  the  writer 
has  found  cocoons  in  Peeblesshire  in  December. 

The  food  is  said  to  consist  of  small  oligochsetes  and 
molluscs. 

Interesting  observations  on  the  thread-spinning  activities 
of  this  species  are  given  by  Kew  (1900),  who  notes  that  it 
can  lower  itself  for  a short  distance  from  the  substratum  by 
means  of  its  slime  track  which  functions  as  a thread,  but 
no  true  thread  is  spun  as  is  done  by  some  slugs. 

Distribution. — The  records  of  the  distribution  of  this 
species  in  Scotland  are  based,  except  where  stated,  on  the 
field  observations  of  the  writer  and  are  published  here  for 
the  first  time. 

ENGLAND. 

Somerset  N. — Several  specimens  found  by  Dr  Bird  in  woods 
at  Lansdown  and  in  other  localities  near  Bath,  Blomefield 
(1874). 

Kent  W. — “It  is  pretty  common  in  Kent  throughout  the  year 
in  damp  earth  and  decaying  vegetable  matter  . . Lubbock 
(1870).  “ High  Elms  in  Kent,”  von  Graff’s  reference  (1899), 

is  probably  to  the  above  record. 

Surrey. — Kew  Gardens,  von  Graff  (1899). 
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Cambridge. — Bottisham  Hall  near  Cambridge,  Jenyns  (1846); 
the  first  British  record.  Jenyns  {op.  tit.,  p.  316)  states 
“I  have  observed  it  principally  in  the  spring,  but  believe 
that  it  is  to  be  found  at  most  seasons  of  the  year,  when 
there  is  sufficient  moisture  to  bring  it  into  activity.  . . 
Rediscovered  in  the  same  locality  by  Harmer  (1890)  and 
also  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  King’s  College. 

Salop. — Wellington,  Houghton  (1870),  . . in  damp  earth  of 

a field  opposite  my  house,  and  also  under  decaying  fungi 
in  the  woods  of  Ercall  Heath.” 

Lincoln  N. — “Burwell  and  Haugham  Woods,  where  I collected 
it  in  March  under  logs  and  fallen  branches.”  Kew  (1897). 

Cheshire. — Adlington,  Southern  (MS.). 

Lancashire. — Near  Coniston,  Scharff  (1900).  Gamble  (1894) 
“found  it  in  Derbyshire,  North  Lancashire,  and  Westmorland.” 

SCOTLAND. 

Kirkcudbright. — Left  bank  of  the  river  Cluden  at  Cluden 
Mills,  one  in  moss.  24.viii.32. 

Peebles. — Damp  copse  on  left  side  of  road  Edinburgh-Peebles, 
opposite  Whim  Pond,  eleven  specimens  and  two  cocoons 
under  twigs  and  moss.  30.xii.30.  Beech-oak  wood  near 
Eddleston,  one.  3.V.31. 

Haddington. — Luffness,  Aberlady,  one.  2r.iii.31.  Kilspindie 
Point,  one  under  stone  set  in  buckthorn  scrub.  26. xi  32. 

Edinburgh. — ( a ) Morningside,  Roslin,  and  Balerno,  Evans 

(1905)- 

( b ) Beech  wood  at  Penicuik,  D.  K.  Kevan  coll.  20.V.31. 

( c ) Duddingston  Sanctuary;  quarry  at  Rosebery  Reservoir; 
Bilston  Glen;  grounds  at  back  of  Geology  Department, 
University  of  Edinburgh.  1930-1935. 

Linlithgow. — Carribber  Glen,  many  under  mossy  stones  on 
left  bank  of  the  river  Avon.  8.xii.34. 

Fife. — (a)  Aberdour,  Evans  (1905). 

( b ) Under  wood  by  a wall  close  to  the  sea  at  Burntisland, 
three.  23.V.31.  Limestone  quarry  at  Charlestown,  two, 
under  stones.  25.xi.34. 

Perth  N.  (a)  “Under  mossy  stones  in  a little  thicket  of  alders, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Ardle,  near  Kirkmichael,”  three 
specimens,  Caiman  (1902);  the  first  Scottish  record, 

( [b ) Kinnoull  Hill,  near  Perth,  in  wood  at  foot  of  the  East 
Cliff,  one.  18.ix.32. 

Perth  W. — Wood  bj  Loch  Lubnaig,  one.  4UV.35. 
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Dumbarton. — Glen  Falloch,  near  Ardlui,  in  birch  wood,  one. 
18.V.31. 

Clyde  Isles. — Lochranza,  Arran.  Common  in  the  hanging 
woods  by  the  shore  to  North  Newton,  ix. 33-34. 

Ross  W. — Kyle  of  Lochalsh,  in  grass  at  foot  of  wall  by  road 
one  mile  from  village,  one ; oak-hazel  woods  by  stream  from 
Loch  Iain  Oig,  Kyle,  one.  i.vii.33. 

IRELAND. 

Fermanagh. — Tempo,  Scharff  (1900). 

Louth. — Near  Dundalk,  ibid. 

Kildare. — Johnstown,  Southern  (MS.). 

Dublin. — Blackrock,  Scharff  (1894);  the  first  Irish  record. 
Lambay  Island,  Southern  (MS.). 

Wicklow.— Brittas  Bay,  Scharff  (1900). 

Sligo. — Pnear  Ballymote  with  R.  scharffi , Scharff  (1901). 

Galway  W. — Leenane,  Scharff  (1900). 

Galway  S.E. — Woodford  and  Clonbrock,  ibid. 

Mayo  W. — Clare  Island,  Southern  (MS.). 

Carlow. — Carlow,  ibid. 

Cork  E. — Mallow,  Scharff  (1900).  Glandore  and  Schull, 
Southern  (MS.). 

Kerry  S. — Kenmare  and  Parknasilla,  Scharff  (1900).  Glencar, 
Southern  (MS.). 

von  Graff  cites  “ Cohouth  ” on  the  authority  of  H.  L. 
Jameson,  as  a record  for  this  species;  this  is  no  doubt  a 
misprint  for  Co.  Louth. 

Rhynchodemus  scharffi  von  Graff  (1899). — Body  elongate, 
cylindrical,  tapering  anteriorly ; colour,  dorsally  sulphur 
yellow,  sole  paler  ; a pair  of  minute  eyes  near  the  anterior 
extremity ; length,  65  mm.,  breadth  about  3 mm. ; distance 
from  mouth  to  genital  aperture  2 mm. 

The  colour  seems  to  be  variable  : von  Graff  in  his  original 
description  states  that  colour  is  sulphur  yellow,  while  Scharff 
(1901)  records  two  specimens  which  were  salmon  pink.  The 
species,  which  I have  been  unable  to  see  alive,  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  greater  extension  at  the  fore  end  than  in  R. 
terrestris , Scharff  (1901). 

The  internal  anatomy  has  been  described  by  von  Graff 
(1899). 
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Habitat : in  leaf-mould  in  gardens  and  Botanic  Gardens 
in  Ireland.  Wild  specimens  found  under  a log. 

Distribution. — Up  to  the  present,  found  only  in  Ireland. 

Dublin. — Blackrock,  in  gardens,  Scharff  (1900);  the  first  Irish 
record.  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  Scharff  (1900). 

Sligo. — Near  Ballymote,  several  under  a tree-trunk,  Scharff 
(1901). 

Rhynchodemus  britannicus  Percival  (1925). — Body  ex- 
tremely contractile;  when  extended,  middle  portion 
cylindrical ; anterior  end  tapering  to  a fine  point,  posterior 
end  tapering  rapidly;  colour  sulphur  yellow  dorsally,  sole 
white,  bearing  a pair  of  short  sensory  grooves  converging 
anteriorly  to  meet  in  a sensory  pit  at  the  extreme  fore  end  ; 
a pair  of  minute  eyes  situated  near  the  anterior  extremity 
which  is  yellowish  and  not  contractile ; a darkly  pigmented 
area  lies  immediately  behind  the  eyes ; distance  from  mouth 
to  genital  aperture  5 mm.  Percival  states  in  his  specific 
diagnosis  that  the  distance  from  mouth  to  genital  aperture 
is  5 mm. ; this  distance  in  his  Fig.  1 of  an  extended  example 
is  1 1 mm. 

The  above  description  is  extracted  from  the  account  of 
Percival  (1925)  supplemented  from  living  specimens  sent  to 
me  from  Fylingdales,  Yorkshire,  by  Professor  Eastham. 

Percival  in  his  account  gives  no  designation  of  a type 
specimen  or  type  locality.  From  his  account  it  is  evident 
that  the  description  of  the  external  characters  is  based  on  a 
specimen  received  from  Dendy  from  a garden  at  Chiswick, 
Middlesex.  This  then  is  the  type  locality  for  the  species 
and  should  be  read  as  follows : R.  britannicus  Percival,  type 
locality,  garden  at  Chiswick,  Middlesex.  G.  D.  Morison  coll., 
May  1921  (Dendy  1921  as  R.  scharffi). 

The  species  varies  considerably  in  colour  from  sulphur 
yellow  to  salmon  pink  and  dirty  grey,  Percival  (1925)  and 
Eastham  (1933). 

Full  descriptions  of  the  internal  anatomy  and  external 
features  are  given  by  Percival  and  Eastham. 

Habitat : more  subterranean  in  its  habits  than  the  two 
previous  species,  burrowing  in  soil  in  woods  and  gardens 
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in  England.  The  food  consists  of  small  earthworms 
and  Garnett  (1928)  gives  a vivid  account  of  the  capture 
of  the  prey.  Cocoons  are  ovoid  or  elliptical,  2-5  x 2-0  mm. 
in  diameter,  and  are  laid  in  the  soil ; no  details  are  given 
regarding  the  season  in  which  this  occurs  (Percival  1925). 

Distribution. 

Middlesex. — -Chiswick,  in  a garden,  the  type  locality,  Dendy 
(1921)  and  Percival  (1925). 

Yorks  W. — Near  Leeds,  in  suburban  gardens,  Percival  (1925). 

Yorks  N. — Under  stones  at  Fylingdales,  between  Whitby  and 
Scarborough.  Percival  coll,  {fide  Eastham). 

Cheshire. — Gardens  at  Stockport,  Wadsworth  (1925). 

Warwick. — Tanworth  in  Arden,  Eastham  (1933). 

Lancashire. — Garden  at  Heaton  Moor  near  Stockport,  Garnett 
(1926  and  1928). 

Doubtful  Records. — It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
remarks  that  the  similarity  in  colouration  between  R.  scharfifi 
and  R.  britannicus  renders  their  separation  a matter  of  some 
difficulty7.  In  the  presence  of  a dark  patch  behind  the  eyes, 
a pair  of  sensory  grooves  at  the  fore  end  of  the  sole,  and  the 
relatively  wider  separation  of  the  mouth  and  genital  aperture, 
R.  britannicus  may  be  distinguished  from  R.  scharffi.  It  is 
hoped  that  those  who  collect  specimens  of  R.  scharffi  will 
re-examine  the  external  characters  and  the  internal  anatomy 
more  fully  and  supply  precise  criteria  by  which  a more 
reliable  separation  of  the  species  will  be  made  possible. 

The  description  of  the  specimens  of  R.  scharffi  by  Scharff 
from  Ballymote,  so  far  as  it  is  detailed,  agrees  equally  well 
with  that  of  R.  britannicus , and  only  a further  examination  of 
his  specimens  and  others  from  the  same  locality  can  settle 
this  identification.  Percival  (1925),  on  the  slender  basis  of 
a description  of  a Rhynchodemus  sent  to  him  by  Orton  from  a 
garden  in  Plymouth,  assigns  Devonshire  to  the  known  range 
of  R.  britannicus. 

A yellow  land  planarian  has  been  reported  from  Crinan, 
Argyllshire,  by  Caiman  (1902)  and  Dr  G.  D.  Morison  informs 
me  that  land  planarians  varying  in  colour  from  lemon  yellow 
to  salmon  pink  occur  in  his  garden  in  Aberdeen  but  have 
not  yet  been  identified. 
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NOTES 

The  Breeding  Song  Thrushes  of  Shetland. — Of  recent 
years  Song  Thrushes  have  been  nesting  more  plentifully  in  Shetland. 
They  breed  pretty  regularly  about  Lerwick,  in  Mid  Yell  and  in 
North  Unst.  Mrs  Saxby  informed  me  that  in  their  little  patch 
of  wood  and  their  garden  at  Baltasound,  they  found  five  Thrushes’ 
nests  in  1934.  When  in  Shetland  in  April  1935  I was  anxious  to 
ascertain  which  race  of  Thrush  was  breeding  there:  hitherto  the 
nesting  Shetland  Thrushes  have  been  entered  as  the  British  sub- 
species, but  my  observations  point  to  the  Continental  Song  Thrush 
as  the  nesting  bird.  Unfortunately  it  was  rather  early  for  eggs  up 
there,  but  in  a garden  near  Lerwick  I found  a Thrush’s  nest,  finished, 
but  no  eggs  in  it,  and  had  several  chances  of  watching  the  pair  of 
Thrushes  inhabiting  the  garden  ; they  were  certainly  not  of  the 
British  race.  At  Baltasound  I saw  two  Thrushes  and  one  in  Mid 
Yell,  but  could  find  no  nest.  All  the  birds  I saw  were  the 
Continental  Turdus  ericetorum  philomelus. 

Further  observation  of  the  Shetland  nesting  Thrushes  at  a rather 
later  season  of  the  year  would  be  valuable.  I do  not  feel  the 
evidence  given  above  is  quite  conclusive  and  should  be  glad  to 
have  further  information  on  the  subject. — Evelyn  V.  Baxter. 


Shoveller  in  Shetland. — Though  this  duck  has  been  reported 
from  Fair  Isle  there  is  no  record  from  elsewhere  in  the  Shetlands. 
It  is  therefore  worth  recording  that  I saw  a fine  Shoveller  drake  on 
20th  April  on  a loch  near  Cullivoe,  North  Yell. — Evelyn  V.  Baxter. 


Grey  Plover  in  North  Uist. — On  7th  September  1934  at 
11.30  a.m.  a single  Grey  Plover  was  seen  on  the  Machair  at 
Balemore,  North  Uist.  It  was  feeding  with  a flock  of  100  Golden 
Plover.  A Grey  Plover  was  shot  at  Kirkibost  Island,  a few  miles 
from  Balemore,  about  25  years  ago. — George  Beveridge,  Vallay, 
Lochmaddy. 

Nematode  in  the  Long-tailed  Field  Mouse. — I found 
Nematospiroides  dubius  in  the  duodenum  of  a Long-tailed  Field 
Mouse  (Mus  sylvaticus).  This,  I think,  is  the  first  record  in  Scotland 
of  it  having  been  found  there. — Rev.  H.  B.  de  Montmorency, 
Doune, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARDS  A KNOWLEDGE 
OF  THE  SCOTTISH  ONYCHIURIDAL  (COLLEM- 
BOLA), I. 

By  Richard  S.  Bagnall,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E. 

Having,  since  the  beginning  of  last  year  again  turned  my 
attention  to  the  smaller  earth-dwelling  Arthropods  such  as 
the  Pauropods,  Springtails,  Protura , etc.,  I am  amazed  to 
find  how  much  remains  to  be  discovered  in  the  Onychiuridce 
(a  well-defined  family  of  the  Collembola),  despite  the  fact  that 
quite  a number  of  British  and  Continental  entomologists 
have  specialised  in  the  Order.  The  species  are,  for  the  most 
part,  small,  flat  or  fusiform  white  creatures  in  which  the 
spring  is  absent  or  vestigial,  and  which  are  to  be  found 
under  stones  more  or  less  deeply  embedded  in  the  soil 
ranging  from  the  coast  to  the  tops  of  our  mountains ; a few 
live  under  bark  of  rotting  trees.  Having  discovered  almost 
50  species  where  but  10  (including  two  recent  discoveries) 
were  previously  known  as  British,  I am  satisfied  that  this 
particular  family  is  exceptionally  well  represented  in  the 
British  Isles  and  that  in  no  district  are  they  so  richly 
represented  or  so  plentiful  as  around  Edinburgh. 

This  series  of  notes  is  to  some  extent  supplementary 
to  my  “Notes  on  British  Collembola”  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag., 
December  1934  onwards)  and  to  my  “The  British  Tull- 
bergiinoe ” {loc.  cit.),  the  first  part  of  which  is  in  the  press, 
and  wherein  I am  describing  a number  of  new  species  many 
of  which  are  from  Scotland. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  notes  I will  add  a list  of  the 
Scottish  species. 

In  the  following  pages  Onychiurus  absoloni  (Born.), 
O.  littoralis  sp.n.,  O.  daviesi  sp.n.,  0.  0 do punctata s (Tullb.) 
Handschin,  O.  tullbergi  sp.n.,  O.  flavescens  sp.n.,  and 
O.  edincnsis  sp.n.  are  recorded  as  British  for  the  first  time. 

I.  On  Some  Species  of  ONYCHIURUS  Gerv. 

(a)  groenlandicus  GrQup. 
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Onychiurus  grcenlandicus  var.  affinis  (Agr.). 

I have  taken  this  species  amongst  damp  frass  under  bark  of 
coniferous  trees  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  the  North  of 
England,  but  have  not  recently  met  with  it.  The  O.  affinis  of 
Shoebotham  (Buckinghamshire,  19 n)  will  almost  certainly  prove  to 
be  the  next  named  species. 

Onychiurus  absoloni  (Born.). 

1 90 1,  Zool.  Anz .,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  422. 

A minute  species  measuring  o- 7-1-0  mm.  in  length  and  separated 
from  the  foregoing  by  its  smaller  size  and  the  short  empodium  of 
foot.  The  superior  sensory  rods  of  the  sense-organ  of  Ant.  Ill  are 
equal  in  size,  whereas  in  grcenlandicus  one  is  substantially  larger  than 
the  other. 

Scotland,  Corstorphine  Hill,  Edinburgh,  plentiful  under  bark 
of  fallen  and  rotting  trees,  iv.35.  I have  also  met  with  the  species 
in  the  North  and  South  of  England.  First  British  records. 

(b)  scoticus  Group. 

Onychiurus  scoticus  Bagn. 

1935,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  lxxi.,  p.  63. 

Whilst  this  easily  recognised  species  would  appear  to  be  truly 
halophilous,  I have  met  occasional  examples  inland. 

Scotland,  coast  between  Granton  and  S.  Queensferry,  vi.34-v.35  ; 
occasional  examples  except  in  June  1934  when  it  was  not  unplentiful, 
and  in  February  1935  I found  it  in  numbers  under  a stone  deeply 
embedded  in  the  sand  well  below  high-water  mark — in  both  cases 
in  the  Dalmeny  estate  on  either  side  of  Eagle  Rock.  Corstorphine 
Hill,  1 example,  ii.35,  and  in  an  Edinburgh  field,  2 examples,  iii.35  ; 
Gleneagles,  Perthshire,  3 examples,  viii.34:  Garvock,  Kincardine- 
shire, 1 example  at  c.  800  feet,  v.35  (A.  C.  Stephen);  Skelmorlie, 
Ayrshire,  on  the  shore  about  high-water  mark  and  in  a garden,  vii.35 
(A.  C.  Stephen). 

(c)  armatus  Group. 

The  following  four  species  agree  in  having  4 pseudocelli  at  each 
antennal  base  and  may  be  separated  by  the  following  simple  key : — 
1.  Species  with  few  abdominal  pso.,  only  1 + 1 on  Abd.  I-IV, 
and  2 + 2 on  Abd.  V.  Inner  margin  of  claw  strongly 
toothed.  (Hind  margin  of  head  with  3 + 3 pso.  arranged 
transversely;  PAO  vesicles  numbering  22-27.) 

O.  octopunctatus  (Tullb.)  Handsch. 

Species  with  many  abdominal  pso. ; Abd.  V with  at  least 
3 + 3.  Claw  not  toothed  . . . .2 
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2.  Hind  margin  of  head  with  4 + 4 pso.  and  PAO  with  40  or 

more  vesicles  . . . O.  caledonicus  Bagn. 

Hind  margin  of  head  with  3 + 3 pso.  and  vesicles  of  PAO 
fewer  . . . . . .3 

3.  Hind  margin  of  head  with  pso.  arranged  transversely. 

Pso.  of  Abd.  V 3 + 3 arranged  transversely.  PAO  vesicles 
32-36.  Empodium  of  foot  longer,  simple.  AH  normal. 

O.  daviesi  sp.n. 

Hind  margin  of  head  with  pso. (triangularly  arranged.  Pso. 
of  Abd.  V,  4 + 4,  the  3 inmost  arranged  obliquely.  PAO 
vesicles  c.  24.  Empodium  of  foot  shorter,  basally  laminate. 
AH  unusually  close  together  . O.  littoralis  sp.n. 

Onychiurus  caledonicus  Bagn. 

1935,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  vol.  lxxi.,  p.  61. 

Recently  described  from  a few  examples  taken  under  stones  at 
or  near  high-water  mark,  Cramond,  one  only,  viii.34,  and  Dalmeny 
estate,  near  Cramond,  a few  vi.  and  viii.34.  An  example  from 
S.  Queensferry  was  found  amongst  an  important  collection  of 
halophiles  made  in  November  1934.  Also  recorded  from  the 
Yorkshire  coast,  viii.34. 

Onychiurus  daviesi,  sp.n. 

Onychiurus  octopunctatus  var.  edenticulata , Davies  ( nec  Handschin), 
1934,  Ent,  Mo.  Mag,  vol.  lxx.,  p.  91. 

The  species  recorded  by  Davies  from  the  coast  of  N.  Wales 
cannot  be  referred  to  Onychiurus  octopunctatus  or  its  variety  as 
described  by  Handschin.  Through  the  discoverer’s  kindness  I 
have  examined  a single  poor  example  from  N.  Wales,  and  in  the 
light  of  a few  examples  recently  taken  in  Scotland  I consider  that  it 
is  an  undescribed  species  which  would  appear  to  differ  substantially 
from  the  octopunctatus  of  Handschin,  Denis  and  Stach,  by  the 
very  long  and  slender  claw  and  the  relatively  short  AH. 

The  vesicles  of  the  PAO  number  32-36  and  the  pso.  of  the  hind 
margin  of  head  3 + 3 arranged  transversely.  Unfortunately  I have 
not  sufficient  material  to  make  a full  diagnosis  of  the  body  pso. ; as 
far  as  I can  make  out  they  are  as  follows : Th.  i,  o + o with  1 + 1 
subcoxal;  Th.  ii  and  iii,  1 + 1 dorsal  and  1 + 1 lateral;  Abd.  I,  2 + 2 
somewhat  widely  spaced  (?  lat.) ; II,  2 + 2 not  quite  so  widely  spaced 
and  1 + 1 lateral;  III,  2 + 2 widely  spaced  and  1 + 1 lateral;  IV, 
3 + 3 (the  inmost  more  remote  from  2 than  the  outmost)  and  1 + 1 
lateral  and  V,  3 + 3 ; their  arrangement  much  as  in  armatus. 
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Feet  very  long,  the  claw  of  hind  foot  approximately  5-0  times 
as  long  as  broad  at  union  with  empodium,  without  lateral  or  inner 
teeth;  empodium  long,  tapering  to  a hair-like  prolongation  attaining 
or  nearly  attaining  the  tip  of  claw.  AH  short  and  stout,  from 
2*5-3-o  times  as  long  as  laterally  broad  at  base  and  o-4-o*s  as  long 
as  the  hind  claw. 

Scotland,  2 examples  on  shore  between  Granton  and  Cramond 
and  one  from  shore  of  Dalmeny  estate  v.35;  S.  Queensferry, 
1 example,  2.VL35. 

Onychiurus  octopunctatus  (Tullb.)  Handschin. 

Lipura  octopunctata  Tullberg  1876,  Ofvers.  k.  Vet.,  Akad.  Forhandl., 
1876,  p.  40,  pi.  xi.,  figs.  51-53;  Onychiurus  octopunctatus 
Bagnall,  MSS.  in  Womersley,  1930,  Proc.  R.  Irish  Acad., 
vol.  xxxix.,  Sect.  B.,  No.  it,  p.  172. 

A white  species  with  less  than  30  vesicles  in  the  PAO,  and 
possessing  4 largish  pso.  at  the  base  of  each  antenna  and  3 + 3 
at  hind  margin  of  head.  The  AH  are  larger  than  in  flavescens 
and  alborufescens,  being  approximately  0-75  the  length  of  the  hind 
claw.  The  pso.  of  the  body  are  few,  Th.  ii  and  iii  being  furnished 
with  1 + 1 median  and  1 + 1 lateral ; Abd.  I-I V with  only  1 + 1 and 
V with  2 + 2 pso.,  thus  differing  from  caledonicus  Bagn.,  littoralis 
sp.n.  and  daviesi  sp.n.  The  two  examples  recorded  below  agree 
with  Handschin’s  description,  but  in  view  of  the  conflicting 
descriptions  of  Stach  (1934,  Ann.  Mus.  Zool.  Polonici,  vol  x., 
No.  11)  and  Denis  (1924,  Mem.  della  Soc.  Ent.  Ital.,  vol.  iii.),  it 
would  seem  desirable  to  secure  examples  from  the  Arctic  for 
examination  in  the  light  of  our  knowledge  to-day;  there  appear 
to  be  at  least  three  species  recorded  under  this  name. 

Scotland,  Perthshire,  2 examples  found  under  a deeply 
embedded  stone  near  the  summit  of  Ben  More  ( c . 3800  feet)  ix.25. 
First  British  record. 

Onychiurus  littoralis  sp.n. 

A very  distinct  species  at  once  recognised  by  the  grouping  of 
the  pso.  of  the  hind  margin  of  head  and  Abd.  V.  Those  of  hind 
margin  of  head  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  triangles,  2 + 2 
transversely  to  the  hind  margin  and  1 + 1 behind.  The  PAO 
appears  to  be  of  orthocanthus  type,  the  vesicles  numbering  about  24. 
The  pso.  of  the  body  are  numerous,  those  of  Abd.  V numbering 
4 + 4,  of  which  the  3 inmost  are  strongly  oblique  in  their  arrange- 
ment and  the  fourth  appears  at  some  little  distance  from  3 and  might 
be  regarded  as  a postero-marginal  lateral  pair.  The  AH  arise 
from  a pair  of  papillae  situated  close  together;  they  are  curved, 
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at  least  four  times  as  long  as  laterally  broad  at  base  and  0-45  the 
length  of  the  hind  claw.  Feet  somewhat  long,  claw  without  lateral 
or  inner  teeth;  empodium  short,  about  0-5  the  length  of  claw  and 
distinctly  laminate  basally. 

Scotland — Halophilous : odd  examples  from  Dalmeny,  viii.34, 
and  S.  Queensferry,  xi.-xii.34;  gregarious  under  deeply  embedded 
stone  well  below  high-water  mark  at  the  former  station  with  Anuri- 
della  submarina  Bagn.  (first  Scottish  record),  i.v.35. 

The  following  three  species  have  3 pseudocelli  at  each  antennal 
base  of  which  the  third  is  usually  less  close  to  2 than  the  first. 

Onychiurus  tullbergi  sp.n. 

At  first  sight  this  species  agrees  somewhat  closely  with 
Handschin’s  description  of  O.  odopundatus , but  it  has  only  3 + 3 
(largish)  pso.  at  the  bases  of  antennae.  Like  odopundatus  it  has 
3 + 3 pso.  at  the  hind  margin  of  the  head  and  2 + 2 (largish)  pso. 
on  Abd.  V,  whilst  it  also  possesses  a strongly  toothed  claw  and 
a long  (and  usually  sharply  bent)  empodium. 

Apart  from  the  pso.  of  the  antennal  bases  O.  tullbergi  differs 
from  O.  odopundatus  in  the  pso.  of  the  other  body  segments  which 
are  approximately  as  follows  : Th.  ii  and  iii  with  1 + 1 dorsal  and  iii 
at  least  with  1 + 1 lateral  in  addition  (in  other  words  much  as  in 
O.  odopundatus ) ; Abd.  I to  IV  with  2 + 2 dorsal,  pso.  those  on 
II  and  IV  being  distinctly  more  widely  spaced  than  those  on  V 
(which  latter  are  also  larger),  those  on  I more  widely  spaced  than 
II  or  IV  and  those  on  III  very  widely  spaced;  in  addition  I-III 
are  furnished  with  1.4-1  lateral  pso.  which  I have  not  been  able 
to  distinguish  on  IV.  In  the  O.  odopundatus  of  Handschin  the 
pso.  of  Abd.  I-IV  number  only  1 + 1 dorsal. 

AH  on  short  broadish  well-separated  papillae,  stout,  very  slightly 
curved,  about  3-0  times  as  long  as  laterally  broad  at  base  and  0*7 
the  length  of  the  hind  claw. 

PAO  large  with  c.  36  vesicles. 

Scotland.  On  17th  May  of  this  year  I found  a large  number 
of  Onychiurus — well  over  a hundred — under  a stone  above  high- 
water  mark  on  the  coast  about  midway  between  Granton  and 
Cramond.  I took  about  20  for  examination  and  they  all  proved 
to  be  referable  to  this  species. 

Onychiurus  flavescens  sp.n. 

Length  2-5  to. over  3-0  mm. 

Colour,  primrose  to  daffodil  yellow;  antennae  and  legs  white, 
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Abdomen  widening  distally  and  sides  of  segments  IV  and  V (where 
it  is  widest)  broadly  and  evenly  rounded. 

Pso.  largish,  rimmed,  those  of  head  numbering  3 + 3 at  the 
antennal  bases  and  3 + 3 at  the  basal  margin. 

Ant.  II  elongated,  with  the  sides  subparallel ; sensory  organ 
of  Ant.  Ill  substantially  as  described  for  O.  alborufescens , having 
the  same  type  of  superior  sensory  rods  and  the  same  number  of 
papillae  and  guard-setae,  namely  5. 

PAO  of  armatus  type,  the  vesicles  numbering  28-32,  for  the 
most  part  close  together  or  touching  distally  along  the  periphery, 
but  widely  separated  at  each  end  and  without  the  fine  distal 
granulations  described  for  alborufescens. 

The  pso.  of  the  body  are  distributed  as  follows : — Th.  i-iii 
dorsal  1 + 1 and  lateral  pre-coxal  1 + 1 each ; Abd.  I dorsal  2 + 2, 
each  pair  widely  separated  and  placed  obliquely,  laterally  1 + 1 ; 
Abd.  II  dorsal  2 + 2,  less  widely  spaced  and  less  obliquely  situated, 
laterally  1 + 1 ; Abd.  Ill  dorsal  2 + 2,  each  pair  widely  spaced, 
laterally  r + 1 ; Abd.  IV  dorsal  2 + 2 less  widely  spaced  and  situated 
as  in  Abd.  II,  sub-laterally  1 + 1 ; Abd.  V 3 + 3 situated  close 
together  and  more  or  less  equidistant.  AH  short  and  stout,  only 
twice  or  slightly  more  than  twice  as  long  as  laterally  broad  at 
base,  situated  on  low  papillae  and  separated  by  about  i*6  the 
AH  length;  approximately  0*35-0-4  the  length  of  the  hind  claw. 
Genital  opening  without  setae  in  its  length  or  behind  but  with  an 
anterior  field  of  some  23-30  setae  of  varying  lengths. 

Feet  strong,  not  broad,  the  hind  foot  2*5-2*75  times  as  long 
as  AH ; inner  margin  of  each  claw  furnished  with  a minute  tooth 
near  middle;  empodium  tapering  to  a hair-like  prolongation  up  to 
o*8  the  length  of  the  claw. 

The  species  is  at  once  separated  from  Onychiurus  alborufescens 
by  its  yellow  colour,  its  shape  and  larger  size,  the  number  of  pso. 
at  hind  margin  of  head  (3  + 3 compared  with  2 + 2),  the  less 
crowded  and  non-granular  vesicles  of  PAO  and  by  the  toothed 
claw  of  foot. 

Scotland.  I first  found  this  sparingly  in  an  isolated  spot 
at  Lothianburn,  xii.34,  but  later  (i. 35)  discovered  it  in  numbers 
on  the  higher  summits  (1400-1600  feet)  of  the  Pentlands,  where 
it  occurred  under  stones  embedded  in  moss  and  hypnum,  about 
the  roots  of  Vaccinium  and  amongst  damp  accumulations  of  dead 
Vaccinium  leaves.  It  also  occurs  rarely  on  Corstorphine  Hill, 
iv.-v.35.  The  species  recorded  by  Davies  from  N.  Wales  as 
O.  alborufescens  is  referable  to  flavescens. 
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Onychiurus  alborufescens  (Vogl.). 

Womersley,  1930,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  lxvi.,  p.  36. 

Recorded  as  British  from  specimens  collected  near  Crianlarich 
at  an  altitude  of  3000  feet.  Womersley  gives  a translation  (and 
figures)  from  Handschin’s  description,  but  makes  no  observations 
on  his  material  other  than  that  the  species  “is  superficially  recognised 
by  its  yellow  colour  and  alpine  habitat.”  Handschin  describes  it 
as  orange-red  in  colour,  i- 5-2-0  mm.  in  length  with  the  body 
elongate  and  not  increasing  in  breadth.  Other  comparisons  are 
made  in  my  description  of  flavescens  to  which  species  Womersley’s 
alborufescens  may  prove  to  be  referable. 

d ) ramosus  Group. 

Onychiurus  edinensis,  sp.n. 

Length  i-c-i-2  mm.  Colour  white.  Pso.  small,  rimmed,  those 
of  head  numbering  2 at  each  antennal  base  and  1 situated  well 
behind  (the  3 forming  the  points  of  a triangle  as  figured  for 
O.  perforatus  (Handschin)  and  2 + 2 at  hind  margin.  Sensory 
organ  of  Ant.  Ill  of  ramosus  type,  the  5 papillae  exceptionally 
long,  slender  and  well  separated;  the  superior  sensory  rods  with 
roughened  surface,  comparatively  large,  broad  and  sharply  bent. 

PAO  of  perforatus-dentatus  type,  composed  of  14-16  elements 
which  appear  to  be  entirely  covered  and  surrounded  by  their 
ramifications  and  which  touch  each  other  laterally. 

The  pso.  of  the  body  are  difficult  to  discern  but  appear  to  be 
distributed  as  follows:  Tb.  i and  ii,  1 + 1 dorsal  and  1 + 1 lateral; 
iii,  2 + 2 dorsal  which  are  set  obliquely  and  widely  spaced  and 
1 + 1 lateral.  Abd.  I and  II  ? 1 + 1 dorsal,  III  3 + 3 dorsal  and 
? lateral,  IV  3 + 3 dorsal  and  1 + 1 lateral,  and  V 3 + 3 dorsal ; the 
dorsal  series  of  III-V  are  well  separated  and  have  the  inner  two 
placed  obliquely.  Abd.  V is  also  furnished  with  2 pairs  of  short 
dorsal  spines. 

The  AH  are  long  and  comparatively  slender  being  c.  5-0  times 
their  lateral  breadth  at  just  before  base  and  1-25-1-35  times  the 
length  of  the  hind  claw.  Claws  without  teeth,  the  empodium  short 
and  distinctly  lamellate  basally. 

A very  distinct  little  species  and  the  only  species  as  yet  described 
in  which  Abd.  V is  furnished  with  dorsal  spines. 

Scotland,  Edinburgh  district.  Not  uncommon  on  the  wooded 
hill  of  Corstorphine,  h-v.35.  Also  more  rarely,  Arthur’s  Seat, 
Blackford  Hill,  Pentlands  near  Lothianburn,  and  Dalmeny  shore, 
xii.34,  and  fields  around  Edinburgh,  iii.-vi.35. 
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NOTES  FROM  GAIRLOCH  IN  WESTER  ROSS. 

By  Charles  H.  O’Donoghue,  D.Sc.,  Department  of  Zoology, 
University,  Edinburgh. 

(i Continued  from  p.  74.) 

XL  THE  ARTHROPODA. 

This  great  Phylum  is  but  poorly  represented  in  the  collection, 
since  the  main  collecting  was  done  on  the  sea-shore  and 
whole  groups  such  as  the  Lepidoptera,  Mayflies,  Stoneflies, 
etc.,  are  scarcely  touched  or  omitted  altogether,  as  are  also 
the  free-swimming  Crustacea  of  both  fresh  and  salt  water. 

Crustacea. 

The  names  and  arrangement  here  adopted,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  those  of  the  Plymouth  Marine  Fauna,  1931. 
I desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  Dr  Edith  Nicol  of  St  Andrews 
for  her  help  in  identifying  some  of  the  forms. 

1.  Lepas  anatifera , Linne,  a few  specimens  on  a piece  of  driftwood. 
2.  Balanus  balanoides  (Linne).  3.  Sacculina  carcini , Thompson,  para- 
sitic on  the  abdomen  of  Carcinus  maenas . 4.  Eurydice  pulchra , Leach 

(E.  achata).  5.  Idotea  baltica  (Pallas).  6.  Idotea  emarginata  (Fabricius). 
7.  Jaera  marina  (Fabricius).  8.  Ligia  oceanica  (Linne).  9.  Oniscus 
asellus  (Linne),  a land  form.  10.  Bathyporeia  pelagica,  Bate.  11.  Gam- 
marus  marinus , Leach.  12.  Gammarus  locusta  (Linne).  13.  Gammarus 
pnlex  (de  Geer),  a fresh-water  form.  14.  Dexamine  spinosa  (Montagu). 
15.  Talitrus  salta/or  (Montagu)  (T.  locusta).  16.  Orchestia  gammarella 
(Pallas)  ( O . littorea :).  17.  Amphitho'e  rubricata  (Montagu).  18.  Coro- 

phium  volutator  (Pallas).  19.  Caprella  linearis  (Linne).  20.  Praunus 
(Macromysis)  flexuosus  (Muller).  21.  Spirontocaris  cranchi  (Leach). 
22.  Hippolyte  varians , Leach.  23.  Crangon  vulgaris , Linne.  24.  Galathea 
intermedia , Lilljeborg.  25.  Galathea  nexa , Embleton.  26.  Galathea 
squamif era,  LenGn.  27.  Galathea  strigosa  (Linne).  28.  Porcellaiia  platy- 
cheles  (Pennant).  29.  Eupagurus  bernhardus  (Linne).  30,  Eupagurus 
prideuxi  (Leach).  31.  Portunus puber  { Linne).  32.  Portunus  depurator 
(Linne).  33.  Carcinas  maenas  (Pennant).  34.  Cancer  pagurus  (Linne). 
35.  Pinnotheres pisum  (Pennant).  36.  Hy as  araneus  (Linne).  37.  Inachus 
dorsettensis  (Pennant). 

Myriapoda. 

I desire  to  thank  Miss  Ann  Borthwick  for  identifying 
these  specimens. 

1.  Cylmdroiulus  sylvarum  (Mein).  2.  Lithobius  forficatus,  Linne. 
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Pycnogonida. 

1.  Pycnogonum  littorale  (Strcem).  2.  Phoxichilidium  femoratum 
(Rathke).  3.  Nymphon  gracile,  Leach. 

COLLEMBOLA. 

1.  Aiiurida  maritima  (Guerin).  2.  Isotoma  palustris  (Muller). 
Thysanura. 

1.  Lepisma  saccharina , Linne.  2.  Petrobius  ( Machilis ) maritima 
(Leach). 

Hemiptera. 

I desire  to  thank  Mr  R.  J.  Izzard  of  the  British  Museum 
for  assistance  in  the  identification  of  this  group. 

r.  Pentatoma  rufipes  (Linne).  2.  Calocoris  norvegicus  (Gmelin). 
3.  Lygus  pratensis  (Linne).  4.  Anthocoris  nemorum  (Linne).  5.  An 
Anthocorid  larva  sp.  indet.  6.  Dolichonabis  limbatus  (Dahlbom). 
7.  Gerris  lacustris , Linne.  8.  Gerris  thoracica , Schummel.  9.  Gerrid 
larvae  spp.  indet.  10.  Noto?iecta  glauca , Linne.  n.  Corixa  geoffroyi , 
Leach.  12.  Philcenus  spumarius , Fallen,  form  limbatus , Fabricius. 

Diptera. 

Yerbury  published  “A  List  of  the  Diptera  met  with  in 
Wester  Ross,  with  notes  on  other  Species  known  to  occur  in 
Neighbouring  Areas,”  SCOT.  Nat.  1912-13.  He  collected  at 
Lochinver  and  Inchnadamph,  and  states  that  the  poverty 
of  the  Dipteran  fauna  of  Wester  Ross  is  due  in  part  to  want 
of  woods  and  absence  of  sand-dunes.  However,  sand-dunes 
are  to  be  found  at  Port  Henderson,  Gairloch,  North  Erradale 
and  other  points  farther  North,  and  Flowerdale,  Kerrysdale, 
Shieldaig  and  Loch  Maree  are  very  well  wooded ; but  possibly 
he  did  not  visit  these  areas.  Mr  G.  H.  Verrall  and  Mr 
Ogilvie  Grant  both  collected  at  Gairloch  and  their  collections 
are  in  the  British  Museum.  Many  of  the  names  in  the 
following  list  do  not  occur  in  Yerbury’s  extensive  list,  and  the 
few  that  do  are  not  all  recorded  as  occurring  at  Gairloch. 
For  considerable  assistance  in  the  determination  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  following  I desire  to  thank  Mr  P.  H.  Grimshaw, 
formerly  Keeper  of  Zoology  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum, 
and  Dr  J.  Smart  of  the  British  Museum. 

Tipula  paludosa , Meigen.  2.  Dixa  maculata , Meigen.  3.  Bibio 
pomonce  (Fabricius).  4.  Scatopse  inermis  (Ruthe).  5.  Simulium  repta?is 
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(Linne).  6.  Phryne  (. Anisopus ) fenestralis  (Scopoli).  7.  Microchrysa 
flavicornis  (Meigen)  [M.  cyaniventris  (Zetterstedt)  ].  8.  Leptis  lineola 

(Fabricius).  9.  Hcematopota  crassicornis,  Wahlberg.  10.  Hilara  flavipes^ 
Meigen.  11.  Hilara  matrona , Haliday.  12.  Rhamphomyia  geniculata, 
Meigen.  13.  Lonchoptera  lutea.  Panzer.  14.  Chalarus  spurius  { Fallen). 
15.  Eristalis  tenax  (Linne).  16.  Eristalis pertinax  (Scopoli).  17.  Syrphus 
cine tellus  (Zetterstedt).  18.  Melanostoma  mellinum  (Linne).  19.  Melano- 
stoma  scalare  (Fabricius).  20.  Melanostoma  dubium  (Zetterstedt.) 
21.  Opomyza  germinationis  { Linne).  22.  Dryomyza  decrepita,  Zetterstedt. 
23.  Calliphora  vomitoria  (Linne).  24.  Calliphora  erythrocephala  (Meigen). 
25.  Onesia  sepulchralis  (Linne).  26.  Sarcophaga  sp.  27.  Drymeia 
hamata  (Fallen).  28.  Phaonia  basalis  (Zetterstedt).  29.  Hydrotcea 
dentipes  (Fabricius).  30.  Hydrotcea  irritans  (Fallen).  31.  Hylemyia 
strigosa  (Fabricius).  32.  Egle  {Chortophila)  radicum  (Linne).  33.  Caricea 
(Ccenosia)  intermedia  (Fallen). 

Odonata. 

1.  Sympetrum  striolatum  (Charpentier).  2.  Cordulegaster  annulatus 
(Latreille).  3.  Aeschna juncea  (Linne). 


Hymenoptera. 

I desire  to  thank  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum 
for  assistance  in  the  identification  of  this  group. 

1.  Formica  fnsca , Latreille.  2.  Myrmica  ruginodis , Nylander. 
3.  Crabo  pahnipes,Ydvcm&.  4.  Halictus  rubicu?idus  (Christ).  5.  Halictus 
leucopus , Kirby.  6.  Anchy teles  castanopyga  (Stephens).  7.  Vespa 
norvegica^  Fabricius.  8.  Vespa  germanica,  Fabricius.  9.  Vespa  vulgaris^ 
Linne.  10.  Vespa  rnfa , Linne.  11.  Psithyrus  vestalis , Foure.  12. 
Bombus  agrorum , Fabricius.  13.  Bombus  terrestris , Linne.  14.  Sirex 
gigas j Linne. 


( To  be  concluded ) 
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INCREASE  OF  THE  LESSER  REDPOLL  AS  A 
BREEDING  SPECIES  IN  THE  LOTHIANS. 

By  D.  Hamilton,  Edinburgh. 

During  the  non-breeding  season,  the  Lesser  Redpoll  has 
long  been  known  as  a familiar  species  in  the  Lothians,  when 
flocks  may  often  be  seen  feeding  on  the  seed  of  the  birch 
and  alder  trees,  or  on  the  nettle  and  other  low  seed- 
bearing plants. 

There  are  also  records  of  it  having  bred  in  all  the 
three  counties,  though  these  occasions  do  not  appear  to  be 
numerous. 

The  late  Mr  William  Evans,  in  his  list  of  “ Birds  of  the 
Forth  Area,”  published  in  the  Scottish  NATURALIST, 
January-February  1928,  gives  the  Redpoll  as  a breeding 
species  in  Midlothian  and  East  Lothian,  but  his  records 
are  now  fairly  old, 

I still  have  a note,  received  from  Mr  Evans  during  the 
year  1915,  asking  for  any  local  records  of  breeding  Redpolls. 
Had  the  Redpoll  been  a common  bird  at  that  time  this 
note  would  have  been  unnecessary. 

In  the  Geographical  Distribution  and  Status  of  Birds  in 
Scotland , the  Redpoll  is  recorded  for  West  Lothian  as 
“ winter  visitor,”  and  “ has  bred.” 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  during  the  past 
four  nesting  seasons,  Mr  William  Watson  and  the  writer 
found  the  Redpoll  nesting  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
three  counties,  where  suitable  conditions  prevailed. 

At  the  end  of  June  1932  in  a wood  near  Penicuik 
we  came  on  a nest  of  young  Redpolls  just  ready  to  fly. 
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Searching  the  wood,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  young 
birch,  we  came  on  several  unmistakable  nests  of  this  species, 
all  of  which  had  hatched  out. 

Returning  to  this  wood  again  during  the  nesting  season 
of  1 93  3 » we  were  fortunate  in  finding  several  nests  with 
eggs,  and  in  every  case  saw  the  birds  at  the  nests.  The 
Redpoll  is  surely  the  easiest  bird  to  identify  at  the  nest,  being 
exceptionally  tame,  and  settling  down  on  the  eggs  while 
we  stood  by.  During  the  same  season,  at  the  other  side 
of  the  Pentland  Hills,  in  the  vicinity  of  Balerno,  and  in  a 
similar  situation,  we  found  several  other  nests. 

In  the  nesting  season  of  1934  both  these  localities  were 
again  in  use,  and  in  another  wood,  about  a mile  from  the 
last-mentioned  situation,  we  found  Redpolls  nesting  in  fair 
numbers.  A few  miles  farther  west,  on  the  borders  of 
Mid  and  West  Lothian,  and  also  among  birch,  we  found 
three  nests.  This  latter  wood,  though  included  in  a West 
Lothian  parish,  we  were  disappointed  to  discover  was 
really  in  Midlothian.  However,  later  in  the  season  going 
farther  afield,  we  discovered  several  nests  in  a wood  near 
Linlithgow. 

Returning  to  this  wood  during  the  past  season  (1935), 
we  found  the  nests  this  time  with  eggs  and  young,  so  were 
able  to  include  West  Lothian  as  a nesting  county.  This 
season  we  also  saw  Redpolls’  nests  in  several  woods  actually 
on  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  in  two  public  parks  in  Edinburgh, 
a single  nest  was  found  in  each.  Revisiting  other  localities 
mentioned  for  Midlothian  we  found  them  again  in  use,  and 
in  one  wood  found  five  nests  in  quite  a small  area. 

With  reference  to  East  Lothian,  three  pairs  were  found 
nesting  near  Macmerry  in  1934,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Humbie  we  saw  seven  nests  this  season,  and  a single  nest 
was  known  at  Luffness. 

We  have  known  of  nests  in  juniper,  fir,  and  sallow, 
but  most  were  found  in  birch,  and  it  seems  that  the  spread 
of  young  birch  plantations  may  have  some  influence  on 
the  increase  of  the  Redpoll  as  a nesting  species.  The  acute 
angled  forks  in  young  birch  trees  seem  to  suit  the  small 
nest  of  this  bird.  The  nests,  though  roughly  constructed 
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externally  with  small  twigs  and  grass  stems,  were  all  beauti- 
fully lined  inside  with  vegetable  down.  Some  nests  were 
so  small  in  the  cup,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  two  fingers 
could  be  inserted  when  examining  the  clutch,  without 
altering  the  shape. 

Four  eggs  seemed  to  be  the  usual  clutch,  though  a few 
with  five  were  seen,  and  on  one  occasion  only,  a six,  and 
we  must  have  examined  nearly  forty  nests.  So  far  as  we 
could  discover,  twelve  or  thirteen  days  was  the  incubation 
period,  and  as  we  could  not  satisfactorily  discover  the 
fledgling  period,  a single  egg  was  taken  from  a clutch  of 
five.  This  egg  was  carried  about  for  several  hours  and 
then  placed  under  a sitting  hen  canary,  and  hatched  out 
in  five  days. 

This  proves  that  no  harm  is  done  to  eggs  should  a bird  be 
kept  off  the  nest  for  some  time  during  the  incubation  period. 

The  young  bird  was  out  of  the  nest  in  thirteen  days,  flying 
quite  well  and  feeding  itself  at  eighteen  days,  and  bathing 
before  it  was  three  weeks  old,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  any  bird  so  tame  and  indifferent  to  human  beings. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  of  other  localities  where 
the  Redpoll  is  now  known  to  nest,  to  discover  the  extent 
of  the  recent  increase. 


Lesser  Redpoll  in  Sutherland  and  Ross. — At  Inchnadamph 
in  June  1935,  the  twittering  flight-notes  of  a pair  of  Lesser  Redpolls 
( Carduelis  linaria  cabaret)  might  always  be  heard  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  hotel,  whilst  several  pairs  were  met  with  in  the  birch 
woods  about  the  upper  end  of  Loch  Assynt.  Elsewhere  in  Suther- 
land I have  notes  of  Redpolls  in  Golspie  Glen  in  July  1927,  and 
a year  later,  of  several  pairs  in  the  birch  scrub  in  Strath  Naver, 
south  of  Bettyhill.  In  the  Ullapool  district,  in  Ross,  I saw  many 
pairs  in  July  this  year. — Chas.  Oldham,  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 

Greenfinch  Nesting  in  Peas. — I was  shown  to-day,  in  a town 
garden  in  Arbroath,  a Greenfinch  sitting  on  five  eggs,  the  nest 
situated  about  two  feet  above  the  ground  amongst  growing  peas. 
It  seems  late  and  in  an  odd  site,  but  the  owner  promises  to  be 
careful  while  gathering  the  peas  not  to  disturb  the  bird. — 
W.  J.  Dewar,  Arbroath. 
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NOTES  FROM  GAIRLOCH  IN  WESTER  ROSS. 

By  Charles  H.  O’Donoghue,  D.Sc.,  Zoology  Department, 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

{Continued  from  p.  120.) 

COLEOPTERA. 

The  names  and  arrangement  here  adopted  are  those 
given  in  Beare’s  “A  Catalogue  of  the  recorded  Coleoptera 
of  the  British  Isles,”  1930.  I should  like  to  express  my 
indebtedness  to  Mr  D.  K.  Kevan,  and  particularly  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hudson  Beare,  for  their  assistance  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  specimens. 

1.  Cychrus  rostratus,  Linne.  2.  Carabus  catenulatus,  Scopoli.  3.  Carabus 
nemoralis , Mellie.  4.  Notiophilus  biguttatus , Fabricius.  5.  Nebria 
brevicollis , Fabricius.  6.  Loricera  pilicornis , Fabricius.  7.  Harpalus 
<zneus,  Fabricius.  8.  Pterostichus  madidus , Fabricius.  9.  Pterostichus 
niger,  Schaller.  10.  Pterostichus  nigrita,  Fabricius.  11.  Abaxater,  Villers 
{A.  striola , Fabricius).  12.  Amara  similata , Gyllenhal.  13.  Calathus 
fuscipes , Goeze.  14.  Calathus piceus,  Marsham.  15.  Bembidion  rupestre, 
Linne.  16.  Trechus  rubens , Fabricius.  17.  Trechus  quadristriatus , 
Schrank.  18.  Agabus  bipustulatus , Linne.  19.  Gyrinus  natator , Linne. 
20.  Quedius fuliginosus,  Gravenhorst.  21.  Creophilus  maxillosus,  Linne. 
22.  Staphylinus  erythropterus , Linne.  23.  Staphylinus  ceneocephalus , 
de  Geer.  24.  Staphylinus globulifer,  Fourcroy.  25.  Necrophorus  vespil- 
loides  ? Herbst.  26.  (Eceoptoma  thoracicum , Linne.  27.  Cryptophagus 
dentatus , Herbst.  28.  Aphodius  contaminatus , Herbst.  29.  Aphodius 
rufipes , Linne.  30.  Geotrupes  stercorosus , Scriba  {G.  sylvaticus,  Panzer). 
31.  Geotrupes  vernalis , Linne.  32.  Phyllotreta  undidata , Kutchera. 
33.  Otiorrhynchus  atro-apterus , de  Geer.  34.  Otiorrhynchus  arcticus , 
Olivier  var  blandus , Gyllenbal. 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  lists,  which  are  the  result 
of  general  and  not  very  intensive  collecting,  is  twofold. 
First,  they  place  on  record  species  taken  in  Wester  Ross, 
the  fauna  of  which  is  not  well  known,  and  secondly,  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  direct  attention  to  an  interesting  part 
of  Scotland  where  little  collecting  has  been  done,  and  give 
some  indication  of  the  nature  of  its  fauna.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  diversity  of  the  terrain  and  the  samples  given 
above,  that  more  assiduous  and  longer  collecting  would 
increase  the  number  of  species  many  times  and  lay  the 
foundations  for  ecological  study. 
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ISLE  OF  MAY  BIRD  OBSERVATORY. 
Report.  Spring,  30TH  March  to  2nd  June  1935. 

By  The  Midlothian  Ornithological  Club. 

Following  the  announcement  in  the  January-February 
number  of  the  SCOTTISH  NATURALIST,  that  the  above  Club 
hoped  to  erect  a Bird  Observatory  on  the  Isle  of  May, 
we  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  scheme  has  been 
successfully  launched  and,  in  issuing  this  our  first  Report, 
we  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  our 
numerous  subscribers  who  have  made  the  scheme  possible. 
We  would  also  like  to  record  our  grateful  thanks  to  the 
Northern  Lighthouse  Commission  for  so  generously  putting 
a garden  at  the  Club’s  disposal,  and  also  giving  the  use 
of  a bungalow  for  the  accommodation  of  observers.  A 
trap  constructed  on  similar  lines  to  those  in  operation 
on  Heligoland  was  erected  last  October  and  successiully 
worked,  204  birds  of  26  different  species  being  caught 
and  ringed  during  the  Spring  migration. 

We  thought  that  one  of  our  greatest  difficulties  would 
be  to  obtain  sufficient  natural  cover  in  the  trapping  garden 
owing  to  its  exposed  position,  but  we  are  glad  to  state  that 
the  bushes,  creepers,  etc.,  which  we  planted  in  the  autumn  of 
1934  and  early  spring  of  this  year  have,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  rooted  successfully,  although  progress  is  slow. 

A small  hut  for  the  ringing  and  examination  of  birds  has 
now  been  erected  in  the  trapping  garden. 

The  island  was  under  observation  on  the  following  dates: — 
30th  and  31st  March,  4th  April  to  2nd  May,  4th  to  6th  May, 
and  1 8th  May  to  2nd  June. 

Apart  from  members  of  the  M.O.C.  and  certain  Edinburgh 
observers,  we  are  also  indebted  to  Messrs  Elliott,  Ellis  and 
Chapman  of  the  Oxford  Ornithological  Society,  and  Mr  Ball 
of  London  University,  for  working  the  Observatory  from 
4th  to  18th  April. 

Observers  worked  the  island  each  day  and  records  were 
kept  in  schedule  form  of  the  numbers  of  each  species  noted. 
Weather  conditions  (direction  and  force  of  wind,  visibility, 
etc.)  were  recorded,  and  an  account  of  the  events  of  each 
day  entered  in  a log-book. 
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Weather  Influences. 

April. — 4th  and  5th,  winds  northerly  ; 6th  to  night  of 
8th/9th,  winds  easterly;  9th  to  12th,  winds  westerly  ; 13th  to 
30th,  winds  mainly  easterly  (varying  between  N.E.  and  S.E.). 
These  easterly  winds  were,  however,  only  local,  and  although 
it  was  found  that  birds  were  rather  more  numerous  under 
these  conditions  than  when  winds  were  northerly  or  westerly, 
they  never  appeared  in  any  great  numbers.  The  only  day 
worthy  of  mention  being  the  16th  (15th,  light  S.S.E.  and 
16th  strong  E.N.E.  winds,  overcast  and  heavy  drizzle)  when 
40  Bramblings,  a number  of  Goldcrests  (including  one  of  the 
Continental  race),  Warblers,  100  Fieldfares,  Song-Thrushes 
(including  one  of  the  Continental  race)  and  a Black  Redstart, 
were  noted. 

May. — 4th  to  6th,  winds  south-easterly  ; 18th  to  1st  June, 
winds  easterly.  These  easterly  winds  were  again  found  to 
be  but  local,  and  numbers  of  birds  were  small  until  the  29th 
when  winds  were  from  the  south-easterly  quarter  over  the 
greater  part  of  Great  Britain  and  North  France.  Although 
the  bulk  of  the  migration  was  of  course  over  by  this  time, 
migratory  species  became  definitely  more  numerous,  and  a 
Bluethroat  was  observed  on  the  29th  and  30th,  an  Ortolan 
Bunting  on  the  30th  and  31st,  and  a Dotterel  remained  on 
the  North  Plateau  from  30th  May  to  1st  June. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  island  was  not  under  observa- 
tion during  the  second  week  of  May,  when  an  extraordinary 
low  temperature  was  recorded  in  Great  Britain,  snow  falling 
in  many  parts.  Some  interesting  data  on  the  effects  of 
these  climatic  conditions  on  the  migration  of  birds  might 
have  been  obtained. 


General  Migration. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a very  exceptional  spring 
migration,  for,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  very  warm  and  open 
weather  in  March  and  April,  the  majority  of  the  spring 
migrants  were  recorded  at  unusually  early  dates  on  the 
Isle  of  May. 

The  following  species  were  observed  earlier  (in  some 
cases  by  one  or  two  weeks)  than  they  have  ever  been 
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recorded  before: — Tree -Pipit,  White  Wagtail,  Chiffcbaff, 
Sedge-Warbler,  Blackcap,  Whitethroat,  Ring-Ouzel,  Red- 
breast, Swallow  and  Whimbrel ; while  birds  such  as  the 
Yellow  Bunting,  Red-backed  Shrike,  Sedge-Warbler,  Field- 
fare, House  Martin  and  Common  Snipe  were  noted  up  to  very 
late  dates , possibly  owing  to  the  check  which  the  migration 
must  have  received  during  the  second  week  in  May. 

The  following  were  among  the  more  interesting  species 
observed: — Ortolan  Bunting,  Black  Redstart,  Bluethroat, 
Smew,  Dotterel  and  Iceland  Gull. 

Migration  at  the  Lighthouse. 

Only  on  four  occasions  during  the  spring  migration  were 
the  weather  conditions  favourable  for  the  attraction  of  birds 
to  the  lantern  in  any  numbers. 

On  the  night  of  3rd/4th  May  (light  S.E.  wind,  cloudy) 
a large  rush  of  birds  was  observed  in  the  rays  of  the  light. 
Goldcrests,  Warblers  and  Wheatears  were  most  numerous 
and  it  was  estimated  that  between  12  P.M.  and  4 A.M.,  when 
the  rush  ceased  at  the  first  signs  of  dawn,  several  thousands 
of  these  birds  must  have  passed  northwards  within  the 
range  of  the  light. 

We  would  like  to  mention  a rather  curious  coincidence. 
On  the  evening  of  3rd  May,  a male  Brambling  was  caught 
in  the  trap  and  ringed.  That  night  out  of  the  thousands 
of  birds  passing  the  light,  only  a few  were  attracted  right 
up  to  the  glass  and  only  two  received  fatal  injuries,  one  of 
which  was  the  Brambling. 

Records  relating  to  the  numbers  of  nesting  species  will 
be  published  later. 

Migrants  Observed. 

Hooded  Crow,  Corvus  c.  cornix  L. 

2 on  26th,  1 on  29th  April,  and  1 on  12th  May. 

Carrion  Crow,  Corvus  c.  cor  one  L. 

8 records  between  9th  and  21st  April.  Greatest  number, 
3 on  19th  April. 

Rook,  Corvus  f frugilegus  L. 

1 or  2 individuals  on  19th  and  22nd  April. 
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Jackdaw,  Coloeus  m.  spermologus  (Vieill.). 

3 on  6th  April. 

Starling,  Sturnus  v.  vulgaris  L. 

Small  numbers  occasionally  until  22nd  April.  Greatest  number, 
100  approx,  on  16th  April. 

Greenfinch,  Chloris  c.  chloris  (L.). 

1 on  31st  March.  Small  numbers  almost  daily  from  17th  April 
to  4th  May.  Greatest  number,  9 on  17th  April. 

Redpoll  (subsp.  ?). 

1 on  27th  April,  heard  passing  over. 

Linnet,  Carduelis  c.  cannabina  (L.). 

Small  numbers  almost  daily  between  4th  April  and  5th  May. 
Greatest  number,  6 on  12  th  and  17th  April. 

Chaffinch,  Fringilla  c.  Calebs  L. 

6 on  16th  April,  and  single  birds  on  22nd  and  24th  April, 
and  4th  and  5th  May.  A single  male  remained  from  16th 
to  29th  April.  Greatest  number,  6 on  16th  April. 

Brambling,  Fruigilla  montifringilla  L. 

Noted  on  n occasions  mostly  in  small  numbers  between 
15th  April  and  3rd  May.  Greatest  number,  40  approx, 
on  1 6th  and  18th  April. 

Yellow  Bunting,  Emberiza  c.  citrinella  L. 

5 records  between  16th  April  and  28th  May.  (Previous  latest 
record,  24th  May.)  Greatest  number,  3 on  16th  April. 

Ortolan  Bunting,  Emberiza  hortulana  L. 

1 on  30th  and  31st  May.  (Previous  latest  record,  28th  May.) 

Reed-Bunting,  Emberiza  s.  schoeniclus  (L.). 

4 records  of  single  birds  between  18th  and  29th  May. 

Snow-Bunting,  Plectrophenax  n.  nivalis  (L.). 

3 on  30th  March  and  1 on  8th  April. 

Skylark,  Alauda  a.  arvensis  L. 

Seen  almost  daily  in  numbers  between  1 and  7 until  24th  April. 
Thereafter  not  exceeding  2 on  odd  days  until  end  of  May. 

Tree-Pipit,  Anthus  t.  trivialis  (L.). 

Small  numbers  daily  between  17th  and  25th  April.  1 on 
30th  and  31st  May.  Greatest  number,  6 on  19th  April. 
(Previously  not  noted  before  May.) 

Meadow-Pipit,  Anthus  pratensis  (L.). 

Numbers  until  23rd  April.  Greatest  number,  100  approx,  on 
9th  and  nth  April. 
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Rock-Pipit,  Anthus  s.  petrosus  (Mont.). 

Only  definite  signs  of  migration  between  18th  and  23rd  April, 
when  between  60  to  80  birds  were  noted. 

Pied  Wagtail,  Motacilla  a . yarrellii  Gould. 

Daily  in  numbers  between  1 and  10  until  18th  April.  Greatest 
number,  40  on  9th  April. 

White  Wagtail,  Motacilla  a.  alba  L. 

Single  birds  on  nth  to  14th,  17th  and  29th  April.  (Previous 
earliest  record,  14th  April.) 

Continental  Goldcrest,  Regulus  r.  regulus  (L.). 

7 records  between  9th  April  and  4th  May.  Greatest  number, 
3 on  20th.  (All  above  were  trapped  and  examined.) 

British  Goldcrest,  Regulus  r.  anglorum  Hart. 

Seen  daily  between  7th  April  and  4th  May.  Greatest  number, 
12  approx,  on  18th,  19th  and  28th  April.  A Goldcrest, 
probably  of  this  subspecies  was  reported  at  the  light  on 
the  night  of  26th  February. 

Red-backed  Shrike,  Lanius  c.  collurio  L. 

1 on  24th  to  26th,  and  1 on  30th  May.  (Previous  latest 
record,  24th  May.) 

Spotted  Flycatcher,  Muscicapa  s.  striata  (Pall.). 

4 records  of  1 or  2 individuals  between  23rd  and  30th  May. 

Chiffchaff,  Phylloscopus  c.  collybita  (Vieill.). 

1 bird  on  16th  and  17th  April.  (Previous  earliest  record, 
1 7th  April.) 

Willow-Warbler,  Phylloscopus  t.  trochilus  (L.). 

Noted  from  14th  April  to  30th  May.  Greatest  number,  40 
approx,  on  28th  April. 

Northern  Willow-Warbler,  Phylloscopus  t.  eversmamii  (Bp.). 

1 on  4th  May.  This  bird  was  identified  by  Mr  N.  B. 
Kinnear  of  the  British  Museum. 

[3  on  2 1 st,  1 on  22nd,  13  on  28th  April,  and  2 on  20th  May. 
All  were  trapped  and  examined  in  the  hand.  The  plumage 
was  in  all  cases  very  much  greyer  than  in  the  typical  form, 
so  much  so  that  at  a glance  they  might  be  taken  for  a 
different  species  owing  to  the  complete  absence  of  green 
in  the  colouration.  The  Misses  E.  V.  Baxter  and  L.  J. 
Rintoul  in  their  paper  on  “Continental  Racial  Forms  of 
Scottish  Breeding  Birds  and  their  Occurrences  in  Scotland,” 
referring  to  the  Northern  Willow-Warbler,  state  that  the 
“colour  distinction,  however,  is  not  in  our  experience  one 
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which  can  be  relied  upon,  as  many  of  the  Willow-Warblers 
killed  at  the  Isle  of  May  lantern,  in  spring,  were  totally 
devoid  of  a greenish  shade  in  their  plumage,  and  yet  had 
remarkably  short  wings.  We  were  greatly  interested  in  these 
curious  little  grey-brown  Willow-Warblers  and  showed  them 
to  Dr  Hartert,  who  agrees  with  us  in  referring  them  to  the 
typical  form  P.  t.  trochilus .” 

The  birds  examined  on  the  Isle  of  May  this  year  had  a wing 
length  in  all  cases  of  from  66-67  mm.,  which  is  referable 
to  either  race.] 

Sedge-Warbler,  Acrocephalus  schocnoboenus  (L.). 

1 on  1 6th  April,  1 on  4th  May,  and  4 records  between  20th 
and  30th  May.  Greatest  number,  6 on  29th  May.  (Previous 
earliest  record,  29th  April.  Previous  latest  record,  27th  May.) 

Garden-Warbler,  Sylvia  borin  (Bodd.). 

1 on  5th  and  24th  May,  and  3 on  29th  May. 

Blackcap,  Sylvia  a.  atricapilla  (L.). 

Small  numbers  16th  to  24th  April.  Greatest  number,  6(3  d 
and  3 $ ) on  17th  April.  (Previous  earliest  record,  3rd  May.) 

Whitethroat,  Sylvia  c.  communis  Lath. 

3 single  birds  between  16th  and  23rd  April.  In  May  almost 
daily  in  small  numbers.  Greatest  number,  12  on  29th  May. 

Fieldfare,  Turdus  pilaris  L. 

Noted  over  whole  period  irregularly  in  small  numbers,  except  ' 
from  15th  April  to  6th  May  when  they  were  seen  daily 
in  varying  numbers.  Greatest  number,  100  approx,  on 
1 6th  April. 

Mistle-Thrush,  Turdus  v.  viscivorus  L. 

2 on  18th  April. 

Continental  Song-Thrush,  Turdus  e.  philomelus  Brehm. 

1 on  1 6th  April.  (Examined  in  the  hand.) 

British  Song-Thrush,  Turdus  e.  ericetorum  Turton. 

Migration  in  small  numbers  noted  on  8th  and  18th  April. 

Redwing,  Turdus  m.  musicus  L. 

1 or  2 birds  seen  irregularly  between  8th  and  16th  April. 

Ring-Ouzel,  Turdus  t.  torquatus  L. 

1 on  8th  April.  (Previous  earliest  record,  9th  April.) 

Blackbird,  Turdus  m.  merula  L. 

Passage  noted  up  to  18th  April  and  again  on  29th  April. 
Greatest  number,  35  approx,  on  8th  and  9th  April. 
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Wheatear,  (Enanthe  ce.  cenanthe  (L.). 

Migration  noted  throughout  from  7th  April.  Greatest  number, 
30  approx,  on  18th  and  28th  May  to  1st  June. 

Greenland  Wheatear,  (Enanthe  ce.  leucorrhoa  (Gm.). 

Noted  irregularly  from  15th  April  to  27th  May. 

Whinchat,  Saxicola  r.  rubetra  (L.). 

6 records  between  28th  April  and  21st  May.  Greatest  number, 
3 on  5th  May. 

Redstart,  Phcenicurus  p.  phoenicurus  (L.). 

A number  of  records  of  1 or  2 birds  between  21st  April  and 
31st  May. 

Black  Redstart,  Phoenicurus  0.  gibraltariensis  (Gm.). 

1 or  2 birds  on  7 occasions  between  8th  and  22nd  April. 

Bluethroat  (subsp.  ?). 

1 on  29th  and  30th  May. 

Continental  Redbreast,  Erithacus  r.  rubecula  (L.). 

1 examined  on  28th  April. 

British  Redbreast,  Erithacus  r.  melophilus  Hart. 

Noted  from  8th  to  30th  April.  One  individual  remained  from 
31st  March  to  6th  May. 

British  Hedge-Sparrow,  Prunella  m.  occidentalis  (Hart.). 

1 individual  remained  from  31st  March  to  17th  April.  Single 
birds  on  25th  and  28th  April. 

Wren,  Troglodytes  t.  troglodytes  (L.). 

Records  of  1 or  2 birds  throughout  the  period  until  21st  May. 
Greatest  number,  6 on  18th  April. 

Swallow,  Hirundo  r.  rustica  L. 

Records  of  1 or  2 birds  from  13th  April  and  throughout  May. 
Greatest  number,  5 on  22nd  and  24th  May.  (Previous 
earliest  record,  18th  April.) 

House  Martin,  Delichon  u.  urbica  (L.). 

Numbers  up  to  6 noted  from  27th  May  until  1st  June. 

Swift,  Apus  a.  apus  (L.). 

1 on  20th  May. 

Cuckoo,  Cuculus  c.  canorus  L. 

1 on  29th  May. 

Long-eared  Owl,  Asio  0.  otus  (L.). 

1 on  1 2th  April.  (Third  spring  record.) 
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Peregrine  Falcon,  Falco  p.  peregrinus  Tunst. 

5 records  of  i or  2 birds  from  4th  to  nth  April. 

Kestrel,  Falco  t.  tinnunculus  L. 

5 records  of  single  birds  between  10th  April  and  30th  May. 
Heron,  Ardea  c.  cinerea  L. 

1 on  25th  April  and  1 on  25th  May. 

Mallard,  Anas  p.  platyrhyncha  L. 

5 scattered  records  throughout  the  period.  Greatest  number, 
6 on  4th  April. 

Teal,  Anas  c.  crecca  L. 

4 records  between  15th  and  27th  April.  Greatest  number, 

4 on  26th  April. 

Shoveler,  Spatula  clypeata  (L.). 

1 pair  on  5th  May.  (Second  record.) 

Smew,  Mergus  albellus  L. 

1 male  noted  31st  March.  (Second  record.) 

Manx  Shearwater,  Puffinus  p.  puffinus  (Briinn.). 

1 seen  offshore  on  6th  May. 

Ring-Dove,  Columba  p.  palumbus  L. 

Scattered  records  until  6th  May. 

Stock-Dove,  Columba  etnas  L. 

1 on  5th  and  4 on  6th  April. 

Ovstercatcher,  Hctmatopus  ostralegus  L. 

Migration  in  small  numbers  noted  up  to  mid-April. 

Dotterel,  Charadrius  mori?iellus  L. 

1 from  30th  May  to  1st  June.  (Second  Spring  record.) 

Ringed  Plover,  Charadrius  h.  hiaticula  L. 

1 on  19th  April.  (Third  Spring  record.) 

Golden  Plover,  Charadrius  apricarius  L. 

Heard  at  the  light  on  the  night  of  the  7 th/8th  April. 

Lapwing,  Vanellus  vanellus  (L.). 

Odd  records  from  14th  April  to  29th  May.  Greatest  number, 

5 on  1 6th  April. 

Turnstone,  Arenaria  i.  interpres  (L.). 

Records  up  till  20th  May.  Greatest  number,  7 on  19th 
April. 

Dunlin,  Calidris  alpina  (L.). 

Heard  at  the  light  on  the  night  of  the  3rd/4th  May. 
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Purple  Sandpiper,  Calidris  m.  maritima  (Briinn.). 

About  70  birds  during  the  first  half  of  April,  after  which 
the  numbers  gradually  decreased  and  the  species  was  last 
noted  on  23rd  May. 

Common  Sandpiper,  Tringa  hypoleucos  L. 

Single  birds  on  4th,  5th  and  18th  May. 

Redshank,  Tringa  t.  totanus  (L.). 

Noted  almost  daily  in  dwindling  numbers  until  19th  May. 
Greatest  number,  17  on  10th  and  13th  April. 

Curlew,  Nnmenius  a.  arquata  (L.). 

Noted  in  small  numbers  throughout  the  period.  Greatest 
number,  n on  14th  April. 

Whimbrel,  Numenius  p.  phceopus  (L.) 

4 on  10th,  6 on  21st,  and  1 on  22nd  April.  (Previously 
not  noted  before  May.) 

Common  Snipe,  Capella  g.  gallinago  (L.). 

1 or  2 birds  recorded  fairly  regularly  during  April.  Single 
birds  seen  on  28th  and  29th  May  and  1st  June.  (Previous 
latest  record,  nth  May.) 

Woodcock,  Scolopax  r.  rusticola  L. 

Single  birds  on  8th,  nth,  and  15th  April. 

Sandwich  Tern,  Sterna  s.  sandvicensis  Lath. 

First  seen  on  15  th  April. 

Common  Tern,  Sterna  h.  hirundo  L. 

First  seen  2nd  May. 

Black-headed  Gull,  Lams  r.  ridibundus  L. 

7 records  of  1 or  2 birds  up  to  6th  May. 

Common  Gull,  Larus  c.  canus  L. 

4 records  of  numbers  up  to  40  in  April,  and  3 records  in  May. 

British  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull,  Larus  f.  grcellsii  (Brehm). 

Migration  noted  throughout  April. 

Great  Black-backed  Gull,  Larus  marinus  L. 

Small  numbers  of  mainly  immature  birds  noted  almost  daily 
throughout  the  period. 

Iceland  Gull,  Lams  leucopterus  (Vieill). 

1 on  4th  April.  (First  Spring  record.) 

Black  Guillemot,  Uria  g.  grylle  (L.). 

A number  of  records  between  7th  and  25th  April.  Greatest 
number,  4 on  12th  April. 
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Puffin,  Fratercula  a.  grabce  (Brehm). 

Numbers  up  to  32  (only  about  7 pairs  bred)  noted  in  first  half 
of  April. 

Landrail,  Crex  crex  (L.). 

1 on  22  nd  May. 

Moorhen,  Gallinula  c.  chloropus  (L.). 

Single  birds  on  4th  April  and  23rd  May. 

Ringing  Records. 

Birds  ringed  on  the  Isle  of  May  between  30th  March 


and  4th  August  1935  : 

Adidts. 

Starling  .... 

1 

Whitethroat 

. 18 

Greenfinch 

. 10 

Song-Thrush,  British 

• 5 

Linnet  .... 

1 

Song-Thrush,  Continental 

1 

Chaffinch 

2 

Redwing  .... 

1 

Brambling 

2 

Blackbird 

. 40 

House-Sparrow 

. 8 

Wheatear,  Common 

1 

Yellow  Bunting 

1 

Wheatear,  Greenland 

1 

Reed-Bunting  . 

2 

Redstart  .... 

. 6 

Tree-Pipit 

1 

Black  Redstart 

1 

Meadow-Pipit. 

1 

Redbreast,  Continental  . 

1 

Pied  Wagtail  . 

2 

Redbreast,  British  . 

. 18 

Goldcrest,  Continental  . 

. 1 1 

Hedge-Sparrow,  British  . 

2 

Goldcrest,  British  . 

. 14 

Wren  .... 

. 6 

Red-backed  Shrike  . 

1 

Swallow  .... 

1 

Chiffchaff 

1 

Long-eared  Owl 

1 

Willow -Warbler 

. 50 

Kittiwake'j  r 

1 

Sedge-Warbler 

. 8 

Razorbill  V on  cliffs  1 

1 

Garden-Warbler 

• 4 

GuillemotJ  l 

• 13 

Blackcap .... 

. 6 

Landrail  .... 

1 

Nestlings. 

Rock-Pipit 

• 3 

Common  Tern 

. 29 

Song-Thrush  . 

• 5 

Kittiwake 

• 43 

Blackbird 

• 4 

Razorbill  .... 

2 

Shag  .... 

2 

Guillemot 

• 1 7 

Sandwich  Tern 

. 58 

Total  adults  ringed . 

. 245 

Total  nestlings 

ringed 

. 163 

Total  . . . 408 
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THE  EIDER  IN  SUTHERLAND  AND  SHETLAND. 

By  Chas.  Oldham,  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 

In  Sutherland,  as  elsewhere,  the  Eider  ( Somateria  mollissima ) 
has  increased  a great  deal  in  recent  years.  Buckley  and 
Harvie-Brown,  writing  in  1887,  speak  of  it  as  breeding  in 
small  numbers  at  Eilean  Hoan  and  other  scattered  localities 
on  the  north  coast.  In  July  1935  fifty  was  a moderate 
estimate  of  the  number  of  females  that  had  young  broods 
amongst  the  tide-washed  rocks  of  the  Fair-aird  headland, 
whilst  many  others  were  seen  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Durness.  On  30th  July  1928  I saw  many  females  with 
young  broods  about  the  rocks  at  Farr,  which  is  only  some 
thirteen  miles  from  the  Caithness  border ; and  it  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  this  abundance  in  Sutherland  with  the  absence 
of  this  bird  from  Caithness,  where,  as  I am  told  by  Miss 
Rintoul,  there  is  as  yet  no  unimpeachable  evidence  that 
it  nests. 

The  increase  in  Shetland  of  the  “ Dunter,”  as  the  islanders 
call  the  Eider,  is  almost  incredible.  On  19th  July  1928 
there  were  hundreds  of  birds  swimming  in  the  sea  or  resting 
on  the  rocks  on  the  eastern  side  of  Sumburgh  Head  : on 
some  sloping  slabs  below  Compass  Hill  alone  I counted 
between  three  hundred  and  fifty  and  four  hundred,  many  of 
them  males  in  various  stages  of  speckled  immaturity.  The 
extraordinary  increase  in  Shetland  is  possibly  the  reason 
for  a change  in  habit.  One  usually  thinks  of  the  Eider 
as  nesting  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea ; but  it  is  not 
unusual  now  to  find  nests  in  the  heather  more  than  two  miles 
away,  which  is  almost  as  far  as  one  can  get  away  from  salt 
water  in  Shetland.  It  may  be  that  the  young  of  these 
enterprising  colonists  are  often  led  to  the  coast,  as  young 
Sheld-ducks  are  under  similar  circumstances ; but  however 
that  may  be,  many  young  are  reared  on  the  fresh-water 
lochs  in  the  district  of  Walls  and  elsewhere.  On  30th 
July  1931,  on  the  loch  of  Flatpunds,  near  Walls,  there  was 
an  old  Eider  with  a brood  of  downy  young,  and  another 
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with  an  older  family,  feathered  but  still  unable  to  fly.  The 
question  arises : On  what  are  these  young  birds  reared  ? 
The  staple  food  of  the  Eider  is  usually  marine  molluscs. 
Now  these  Shetland  fresh-water  lochs  harbour  very  few 
snails — some  small  Limncea  pereger , and  rarely  Planorbis 
glaber , and  tiny  bivalves  of  the  genus  Pisidium , are  all  one 
is  likely  to  find — and  it  is  incredible  that  they  could  be 
obtained  in  numbers  sufficient  to  justify  the  expenditure 
of  energy  involved  in  their  capture  unless  other  food  formed 
part  of  the  young  bird’s  diet.  The  minute  Crustacea  of  the 
lochs  and  an  occasional  insect  would  still  supply  meagre 
fare,  and  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  the  birds  take  trout. 
If  someone  with  the  necessary  opportunity  would  shoot  one 
or  two  of  these  ydung  birds  an  examination  of  the  stomach 
contents  could  not  fail  to  be  of  interest. 


NOTE 

A Dock-tailed  Trout  from  Loch  Fleet. — It  is  now  almost  a 
century  since  Stoddart,  Art  of  Anglings  1836,  p.  75,  reported  that 
he  saw  a friend  take  successively  three  trout  in  the  Water  of  Leith 
all  of  which  wanted  the  tail.  These  were  quite  probably  what  were 
subsequently  called  “tailless”  or  “dock-tailed  trout.”  Since  then 
they  have  been  recorded  from  several  localities  in  Scotland  and 
these  records  were  reviewed  by  Traquair,  Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist ., 
April  1892,  p.  92.  Therein  they  are  recorded  from  Islay,  Loch 
Enoch  in  Kirkcudbrightshire  and  the  River  Carron  in  Stirlingshire. 
Possibly  also  they  had  been  taken  in  the  Gonar  Burn,  Lanarkshire, 
and  Wanlockhead,  Dumfriesshire. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr  W.  J.  Menzies  of  the  Fishery  Board 
for  Scotland,  I have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  tail  and 
pectoral  fins  of  a specimen  from  Loch  Fleet,  near  Gatehouse  of 
Fleet,  Kirkcudbrightshire.  It  was  taken  by  Mr  Richard  Lillie  of 
that  town.  Although  this  is  in  the  same  county  as  Loch  Enoch  it 
belongs  to  quite  a different  watershed. 

The  fins  themselves  resembled  most  nearly  those  illustrated  by 
Traquair,  loc.  cit.,  PI.  III.,  fig.  2,  in  a specimen  from  Loch-na- 
Maorachan,  Islay.  Both  caudal  and  pelvic  fins  were  affected.  The 
reason  for  these  malformations  is  not  clear. — Chas.  H.  O’Donoghue, 
Zoology  Department,  Edinburgh  University. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  INTERTIDAL  FAUNA 
OF  NORTH  UIST. 

By  A.  C.  Stephen,  D.Sc. 

DURING  the  period  1926  to  1932  a quantitative  survey  of 
the  fauna  of  many  of  the  sandy  and  muddy  intertidal  areas 
round  the  Scottish  coast  was  carried  out.  This  survey 
showed  a remarkable  uniformity  in  the  intertidal  fauna 
round  the  whole  coast.  Only  five  dominant  species  of 
molluscs  were  met  with  (. Macoma  baltica , Cardium  edule , 
Sabancea  ulvce , Tellina  tenuis  and  Donax  vittatus ),  each 
occupying  definite  and  consecutive  zones.  The  first  three 
species  occurred  in  the  more  sheltered  areas  and  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  beach  while  the  latter  two,  especially 
T.  tenuis , were  characteristic  of  the  lower  part  of  the  beach 
in  sheltered  areas  or  the  whole  beach  in  more  exposed  areas. 

The  polychaeteS  showed  a rather  greater  diversity  but, 
even  in  their  case,  the  number  of  species  taken  was  small. 

In  order  to  make  the  survey  complete,  and  also  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  significant  change  in  the  fauna,  it 
was  decided  to  visit  the  very  extensive  intertidal  areas  of 
North  Uist  which,  from  their  size  and  position,  promised 
to  be  of  special  interest.  This  island  was  accordingly  visited 
in  the  latter  half  of  July  1933.  So  far  as  conditions  and 
the  nature  of  the  sands  permitted  collections  were  made 
on  most  of  the  large  intertidal  areas.  The  localities  visited 
were  Clachan,  Baleshare,  head  of  Loch  Eport,  Loch  Paible, 
Vallay  Strand,  Vallaquie  Strand  at  Trumisgarry  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lochmaddy. 

Clachan  and  Baleshare. — Baleshare  is  a large  island  to 
the  south-west  of  North  Uist.  Along  its  western  side  the 
intertidal  portion  of  the  shore  sand  exposed  to  the  Atlantic 
is  fairly  narrow,  but  between  this  island  and  the  mainland 
are  very  extensive  areas.  These  are  uncovered  for  several 
hours  at  every  tide  except  for  a narrow  channel  close  to 
the  North  Uist  shore  which  remains  wet.  Numerous 
collections  were  made  on  this  strand,  but  all  were  so 
similar  that  the  line  of  stations  from  Clachan  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  Baleshare  may  be  taken  as  typical. 
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Starting  at  Clachan,  two  stations  were  examined  with 
the  following  results  : — 


10  feet  below  H.W.M. 
at  Clachan.  J sq.  m. 

25  yards  below 
H.W.M.  J sq.  m. 

Macoma  baltica  ..... 

24 

65 

Cardium  edule  ..... 

4 

Sabancea  ulvce  ( Paludestrina  stagnalis ) . 

7 

2 

From  here  to  a point  about  three-quarters  down  the 
long  narrow  bay  which  leads  to  Clachan  numerous  sievings 
showed  that  round  islands  and  near  H.W.M.  Macoma  baliica 
predominated  and  only  a few  specimens  of  Cardium  edule 
occurred,  the  density  of  Macoma  decreasing  towards  both 
the  centre  of  the  channel  and  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 
In  the  centre  of  the  bay  only  C.  edule  occurred  and  in 
very  small  numbers,  usually  about  2 or  3 per  sq.  m. 
From  this  point,  about  three-quarters  down  the  bay  to 
the  channel,  and  across  it  for  about  a quarter  of  the  way 
to  Baleshare,  repeated  sievings  produced  no  molluscs,  only 
a few  polychaetes  ( Arenicola  marina , Travisia  forbesii , 
Scoloplos  armiger , Eteone  sp.  juv.).  From  there  to  Baleshare, 
however,  molluscs  were  again  taken,  C.  edule  at  first  pre- 
dominating then  Macoma  baltica  near  the  shore,  as  the 
following  table  shows  : — 


Quarter- way  across 
the  sands  to 
Baleshare  from  the 
channel,  \ sq.  m. 
(average  of  several 
stations). 

Half-way  across 
the  sands  to 
Baleshare  from 
the  channel. 

£ sq.  m. 

Near  H.W.M. 
north  end 
Baleshare. 

| sq.  m. 

Macoma  baltica 

I 

4 

26 

Cardium  edule 

4 

3 

6 

Other  sievings  at  various  points  on  the  strand  between 
Baleshare  and  the  mainland  showed  very  similar  conditions. 

The  sands  on  the  west  side  of  Baleshare  were  clean 
and  must  be  subjected  to  great  disturbance  in  winter.  Casts 
of  Arenicola  marina  were  fairly  common  where  a rock  or 
sand-bank  gave  a little  protection,  but  all  were  made  by 
small  animals,  probably  belonging  to  the  1933  brood,  and 
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in  winter  even  these  must  be  washed  away.  A number 
of  sievings  were  made,  which  yielded  only  a few  small  poly- 
chaetes,  chiefly  Eteone. 

Head  of  Loch  Eport. — This  loch  is  long  and  narrow, 
almost  cutting  through  the  island.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Clachan  the  comparatively  small  area  of  shore  exposed 
at  low  tide  consists  of  deep  soft  mud  which  is  quite  impass- 
able, being  derived  largely  from  the  decay  of  drifting  seaweed, 
etc.  A few  sievings  of  the  mud  close  to  the  shore  yielded 
large  numbers  of  small  Nephthys  only. 

Loch  Paible. — Loch  Paible  is  a narrow  sea-loch  with  a 
narrow  entrance.  When  visited  the  sands  at  the  entrance 
were  steeply  banked  up  from  about  L.W.M.  to  the  plateau 
of  the  loch  itself  which  could  only  be  covered  for  a little 
at  the  time  of  high  tide.  The  whole  plateau  was  occupied 
by  the  Cardium-Macoma  fauna.  A sieving  from  the  centre 
of  the  loch  may  be  taken  as  typical.  On  an  area  of  2 x \ sq.m. 
18  Cardium  edule , 19  Macoma  baltica  and  3 Sabancea  ulvce 
(A aludestrina  stagnalis ) were  collected. 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  loch  were  stretches 
of  clean  sand.  These  were  similar  in  character  to  the  sands 
on  the  west  side  of  Baleshare.  Sievings  yielded  no  live 
molluscs,  only  a few  polychsetes  such  as  Eteone  sp.  juv.  and 
young  Arenicola  marina.  Lying  about  on  the  sands  were 
shells  of  Ensis  ensis,  Lucina  borealis  and  Spisula  subtruncata. 
More  interesting  was  the  finding  of  a valve  of  Donax  vittatus , 
since  this  was  the  first  indication  of  the  presence  of  the 
T.  tenuis-D.  vittatus  zone  met  with. 

V allay  Strand. — Off  the  north  coast  of  North  Uist  lies 
the  island  of  Vallay,  and  between  it  and  the  mainland  is 
a triangular  stretch  of  sand  most  of  which  is  uncovered 
for  several  hours  at  each  tide.  At  its  widest  part,  the  ford 
by  which  the  island  is  reached  on  foot,  it  measures  about 
two  miles.  The  ford  passes  two  islands,  Torogay  and 
Stangrain,  which  were  used  as  landmarks  when  taking  the 
samples.  A number  of  sievings  across  the  ford  gave  similar 
results  to  those  on  the  strands  already  examined.  Macoma 
baltica  and  Cardium  edule  were  again  the  dominant  molluscs, 
the  former  predominating  near  the  shore  and  around  the 
islands,  the  latter  in  the  open  strand. 
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The  two  following  collections  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  the  general  results  of  the  sievings  on  this  strand  : — 


Half-way  between  Torogay 
and  Stangrain,  a little  above 
H.W.M.  Covered  about  one 
hour  after  the  turn  of  the 
tide.  4xjsq.  m. 

Half-way  between  Stangrain 
and  Vallay  House.  Covered 
about  two  hours  after  the 
turn  of  the  tide.  2xjsq.  m. 

Macoma  baltica 

17 

9 

Cardium  edule 

II 

50 

Lucina  borealis 

2 

1 

Crangon  vulgaris  (i  1-22  mm.) 

6 

25 

Nephthys  sp.  ... 

1 

Scoloplos  armiger  . 

16 

18 

Travisia  forbesii  . 

1 

The  appearance  of  Lucina  borealis  is  interesting.  On 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland  it  is  taken  only  in  depths  of 
several  fathoms.  At  Plymouth,  on  the  other  hand,  it  occurs 
commonly  in  muddy  foreshores.  Numerous  sievings  were 
made  on  this  strand  between  Vallay  and  the  mainland,  but 
all  showed  the  ground  to  be  inhabited  by  Cardium  edule 
and  Macoma  baltica  except  at,  or  near  L.W.M.  where,  as 
usual,  no  molluscs  were  taken. 

Arenicola  marina  was  also  very  common  on  this  strand. 

On  the  north  side  of  Vallay  there  is  a small  sandy  beach 
but,  as  is  usual  on  such  North  Uist  beaches  exposed  to  the 
Atlantic,  nothing  of  interest  was  found. 

Vallaquie  Strand. — A few  miles  to  the  east  of  Vallay 
a similar  strand  lies  round  the  island  of  Oronsay.  Several 
sievings  were  made  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  strand.  No 
molluscs  were  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  beach,  but  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  beach,  especially  in  the  long  narrow 
inlet  leading  to  Trumisgarry,  Cardium  and  Macoma  were 
numerous.  As  usual,  Cardium  edule  predominated  in  collec- 
tions from  the  centre  of  the  inlet  in  the  wet  patches  with 
Arenicola , while  Macoma  baltica  occurred  nearer  H.W.M. 

At  L.W.M.  a collection  from  J sq.  m.  yielded  two 
Nephthys , two  Scoloplos  armiger  and  three  Sigalion  mathildce. 

A collection  made  about  50  yards  below  H.W.M.  at 
Manse  Point,  Trumisgarry,  yielded  41  specimens  of  Cardium 
edule  and  17  specimens  of  Macoma  baltica  per  \ sq.  m.  On 
the  open  strand  at  Vallaquie  great  numbers  of  shells  were 
lying  washed  up  on  the  beach,  and  their  variety  indicated 
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how  rich  must  be  the  grounds  out  to  sea.  Most  interesting 
of  all  was  the  finding  of  a few  shells  of  Tellina  tenuis  and 
Donax  vittatus.  Although  sieving  completely  failed  to 
produce  any  of  these  animals  alive  on  the  North  Uist 
beaches  these  shells  indicate  that  the  species  occur,  but 
probably  only  locally  and  in  small  numbers,  and  possibly 
just  offshore. 

Lochmaddy. — Several  of  the  small  strips  exposed  at  low 
tide  in  the  region  of  Loch  an  Duin  and  Lochmaddy  were 
visited  but  yielded  nothing  of  interest.  Perhaps  this  was 
due  to  unsuitable  tides,  since  during  the  period  of  spring 
tides  the  great  strands  were  examined  and  neap  tides  were 
on  before  this  part  of  the  island  was  reached. 

Summary. 

So  far  as  examined,  therefore,  the  sandy  shores  of  North 
Uist  were  of  two  distinct  types.  The  first  lying  open  to  the 
Atlantic,  contained  no  molluscs  and  only  a few  polychaetes, 
chiefly  Eteone  sp.  juv.  The  second,  sheltered  from  the  open 
sea  by  islands,  contained  four  species  of  molluscs,  two  of 
which,  Macoma  baltica  and  Cardium  edule , occurred  in 
great  abundance.  In  addition,  Arenicola  marina  was  very 
numerous  in  certain  places  and  several  other  species  of 
polychaetes,  as  already  described,  were  taken.  One  very 
remarkable  feature  of  these  North  Uist  strands  was  the 
apparent  absence  of  the  Tellina  tenuis  zone.  On  similar 
beaches  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  the  Tellina  tenuis  zone, 
sometimes  with  Donax  vittatus , appeared  between  the 
Cardium- Macoma  zone  and  L.W.M. 

On  most  of  the  North  Uist  strands  the  Cardium- Macoma 
zone  extended  from  L.W.M.  to  about  three-quarters  down 
the  beach.  Between  this  and  L.W.M.  was  a zone,  devoid  of 
molluscs,  where  the  Tellina  tenuis  zone  might  be  expected 
to  appear,  and  where  only  some  polychaetes  occurred.  It 
was  quite  surprising  to  work  down  a beach  and  to  find  the 
Cardium- Macoma  zone  thinning  out  and  yet  finding  no 
Tellina  tenuis  taking  its  place.  The  only  evidence  that  it 
occurs  in  North  Uist  at  all  was  the  finding  of  the  two  or 
three  shells  of  Tellina  tenuis  and  Donax  vittatus  on  Vallaquie 
Strand  and  at  Loch  Paible.  This  almost  entire  absence  of 
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the  Tellina-Donax  zone  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  shores.  A glance  at  a map  will  show  that 
most  of  these  areas  are  very  extensive  and  covered  only  by 
a few  feet  of  water  at  high  tide.  In  many  cases  also  the 
incoming  tide  enters  through  one  or  more  narrow  channels, 
and  does  not  overflow  from  these  to  cover  the  main  portion  of 
the  strand  until  a considerable  period  after  the  turn  of  the  tide. 
In  warm  weather,  the  water  flowing  over  the  strands  is  very 
considerably  heated ; this  certainly  was  the  case  when  the 
island  was  visited.  On  less  extensive  beaches  the  main  body 
of  sea  water  is  not  so  far  removed  from  the  intertidal  water 
and  more  mixing  can  take  place. 

On  these  North  Uist  beaches,  then,  Tellina  tenuis  and 
Donax  vittatus  seem  almost  everywhere  to  find  conditions 
unsuitable.  Cardium  edule  can  maintain  itself,  but  does  not 
thrive  specially  well.  Macoma  baltica , on  the  other  hand, 
flourishes,  the  specimens  taken  here  being  the  finest  met 
with  during  the  whole  Scottish  survey,  shells  15  to  18  mm. 
in  length  being  quite  common. 

The  specimens  of  Cardium  edule , on  the  other  hand,  were 
mostly  small  and  thin.  A few  shells  were  found  which  had 
evidently  grown  fairly  well,  but  most  of  the  shells  lying  about 
were  similar  to  those  taken  with  the  sieve.  Few  specimens 
over  25  mm.  in  length  were  met  with  and  most  were  much 
smaller.  On  these  thin  shells  the  annual  rings  are  not  at  all 
easy  to  distinguish.  Many  of  the  specimens  between  20  and 
25  mm.  in  length  were  at  least  three  years  old,  which  is  a 
very  slow  rate  of  growth  as  compared  with  the  Clyde. 

Besides  the  animals  living  buried  in  the  sand,  other 
species  were  abundant  in  the  pools  and  tidal  channels,  while 
the  fauna  under  stones  was  very  rich,  as  described  long  ago 
by  the  late  Professor  W.  C.  McIntosh  (. Proc . Roy.  Soc.  Edin ., 
1856).  Time,  however,  did  not  permit  of  these  habitats 
being  investigated  in  detail.  One  point  of  interest  may  be 
mentioned.  While  Arenicola  marina  is  very  common  on 
many  of  the  strands,  both  A.  ecaudata  and  A.  branchialis 
are  recorded  from  under  stones.  One  specimen  of  A. 
branchialis , kindly  identified  for  me  by  Professor  J.  H. 
Ashworth,  was  taken  under  a stone  at  Lochmaddy. 
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OUR  SHORE-DWELLING  PAUROPODS. 

By  Richard  S.  Bagnall,  D.Sc. 

It  was  only  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  that  I described 
Thalassopauropus  remyi,  the  first  known  halophilous  Pauropod. 
About  the  same  time,  however,  Remy  described  another 
shore-dwelling  Pauropod  from  the  Mediterranean — Allo- 
pauropus  thalassophilus — which  also  occurs  with  us,  though 
rarely.  The  habitat  would  seem  to  be  an  extraordinary  one 
for  creatures  so  minute  and  fragile  yet,  actually,  two  other 
species  also  occur  on  the  Dalmeny  coast  in  some  numbers, 
Allopauropus  danicus  (Hans.),  a robust  yellow  form,  and  the 
minute  and  slender  A littoralis  sp.n.,  briefly  described  herein. 
Up  to  May  1935  I had  only  examined  the  foreshore  and 
intertidal  areas  of  the  Dalmeny  Estate  beach,  chiefly  between 
the  Almond  and  Barnbougle  Castle,  but  upon  two  or  three 
occasions  near  the  Forth  Bridge  at  South  Queensferry. 

On  26th  May,  however,  I made  a preliminary  examina- 
tion of  a small  tidal  flat,  lying  behind  a low  sand-hill  at 
the  edges  of  which  grow  plants  such  as  Armeria , Glaux  and 
Salsola.  It  was  a red-letter  day,  for  I there  discovered  in 
the  space  of  an  hour  a new  centipede  belonging  to  a rare  and 
little-known  genus,  Aporophilus , a new  type  of  Springtail 
(1 Collembola ) and  a new  and  very  distinct  Pauropod,  Allo- 
pauropus stepheni  sp.n.,  which  I have  pleasure  in  dedicating 
to  Dr  A.  C.  Stephen  in  recognition  of  his  work  in  Marine 
Zoology.  The  species  of  Allopauropus  now  briefly  character- 
ised will  be  described  and  figured  in  a paper  dealing  with 
the  British  species  of  that  genus. 

Thalassopauropus  remyi  Bagnall,  1935. 

Since  describing  this  interesting  halophile  I have  found 
it  in  moderate  numbers  under  stones  well  embedded  in  sand 
at  from  just  below  to  considerably  below  high-water  mark, 
accompanied  by  Allopauropus  littoralis  sp.n.  and  the  Spring- 
tails  Anuridella  submarina  Bagn.  and  Onychiurus  spp.  It 
also  occurred  more  sparingly  with  Allopauropus  littoralis  and 
A.  danicus  (Hans.)  amongst  tidal  refuse  at  high-water  mark. 
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Forth  Area. — Beach  of  Dalmeny  Estate,  viii.34  and 
ii.-vii.35  ; also  at  South  Queensferry,  vi.35.  Remy  has  found 
it  on  the  Mediterranean  Coast  at  Banyuls-sur-Mer  (in  lift. ). 

Allopauropus  thalassophilus  Remy,  1935. 

Described  in  a recent  number  of  Vogesia  from  Banyuls- 
sur-Mer.  The  anal  plate  is  substantially  longer  than  broad 
with  the  lateral  margins  straight  and  sub-parallel  and  the 
apical  angles  produced  into  rounded  lobes;  the  styles  are 
inwardly  curved  and  about  as  long  as  the  anal  plate.  The 
three  pairs  of  bristles  of  the  pygidial  tergite  are  simple, 
setulose ; a1  and  a 3 are  approximately  subequal  and  (A  is 
somewhat  shorter  and  is  situated  between  a1  and  a?  but 
nearer  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.  The  tactile  seta  III 
is  somewhat  stout,  evenly  setulose  and  apparently  truncate 
at  apex. 

Forth  Area. — Dalmeny  Estate  with  T.  remyi  and 
A.  littoralis  but  much  rarer  than  either;  1 example  viii.34 
and  a few  V.-VL35.  A small  colony  under  bark  of  a tree- 
trunk  deeply  embedded  in  sand  at  high-water  mark, 
vii.-viii.35.  First  British  records. 

Allopauropus  danicus  (Hans.). 

I have  always  regarded  this  species  as  rare,  having  taken 
odd  examples  in  the  north  and  south  of  England.  Apart 
from  a single  example  found  in  an  Edinburgh  garden  (v.35), 
and  another  from  the  coast  at  South  Queensferry  (vi.35),  all 
my  Scottish  examples  have  come  from  the  Dalmeny  Estate 
where  the  species  is  found  gregariously — generally  in  parties 
of  twenty  or  more — under  logs  and  amongst  the  debris 
at  high-water  mark,  and  in  smaller  numbers  on  the  tidal  flat 
mentioned  in  my  prefatory  note  (vii.34-viii.35). 

Forth  Area. — As  above. 

Allopauropus  littoralis  sp.n. 

Minute  and  slender,  falling  in  the  gracilis  group,  and 
separated  from  gracilis  by  the  stout  arms  and  teeth  of  the 
anal  plate.  The  antennae,  legs,  the  form  and  relative  lengths 
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of  the  pygidial  tergal  bristles  and  of  tactile  setae  III  closely 
approach  those  of  gracilis.  The  anal  plate  is  much  as  in 
gracilis , but  is  not  so  markedly  rounded  basally,  whilst  the 
short  processes  are  strongly  claviform  and  the  setae  of  the 
distal  margin  seen  in  gracilis  are  replaced  by  stout  broad- 
seated  teeth. 


Forth  Area. — Dalmeny  Estate,  plentiful  at  high-water 
mark  where  it  is  the  commonest  halophilous  Pauropod ; 
less  commonly  at  lower  levels  where  Thalassopauropus  remyi 
becomes  the  more  plentiful,  vi.34  - viii.35  ; also  at  South 
Queensferry. 

Allopauropus  stepheni  sp.n. 

Species  about  i-o  mm.  in  length,  moderately  robust. 

Anal  plate  large,  ovoid  in  form,  the  surface  minutely 
setulose,  with  two  dorso-lateral  setulose  processes ; styles 
reduced  to  rounded  ciliate  tubercular  swellings;  bristles 
of  pygidial  tergite  distinctive — the  outmost  ( a 3)  long — longer 
than  the  anal  plate — slender  and  annulate;  a2  situated 
close  to  a 3,  stout,  pointed  distally,  incurved,  and  apparently 
annulate  and  strongly  setose,  and  a1  similar  to  a2  but  slightly 
stouter  and  longer  and  somewhat  remote.  Tactile  setae 
very  slender,  III  very  slender  basally  but  strongly  clavate 
at  apex.  Antennal  joints  short  and  stout ; upper  and  lower 
branches  subequal  in  length  ; inferior  flagellum  of  the  lower 
branch  c.  0-35-0-4,  the  length  of  the  superior. 

The  number  of  legs  and  their  articulation  in  the  various 
stages  are  as  follows  : — 


1st  stage- 
2nd  „ 
3rd  „ 
4th  „ 


•3  pairs. 

5 .. 

6 „ 

8 


Fully  grown,  9 


all  5 -jointed. 

1,  4,  and  5 — 5 -jointed. 
1 and  6 — 5-jointed. 

1,  7,  and  8 — 5-jointed. 
1 and  9 — 5-jointed. 


Forth  Area. — Dalmeny  Estate : tidal  flat  under  logs 
lying  on  or  under  pieces  of  wood  embedded  in  the  turf ; 
three  examples,  26.V.35  and  both  sexes  and  all  stages, 
28-31.vii.35.  A very  distinctive  species. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

A Flower  Book  for  the  Pocket.  By  MACGREGOR  SKENE.  With 
illustrations  by  Charlotte  Georgiana  Trower  and  Ruth  Weston.  Oxford  : 
at  the  University  Press  ; London  : Humphrey  Milford,  1935,  380  pp. 
and  19  text  figures,  and  128  plates  in  colour  (501  figures),  and  7 plates 
(28  figures).  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  In  the  small  scope  of  this  really  pocket- 
sized  volume  the  author,  by  his  concise  treatment  of  the  subject,  has 
managed  to  produce  an  unusually  complete  guide  to  the  British  wild 
flowers.  The  language  is  simple  and  clear,  such  botanical  terms  as  have 
been  found  necessary  being  explained  in  an  easily  mastered  introductory 
chapter  on  how  to  use  the  book.  The  keys  should  enable  even  a 
beginner  to  identify  without  difficulty  all  but  the  rarer  plants.  Short, 
but  very  precise,  descriptions  are  given  of  the  families,  genera  and 
species,  including  the  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  names. 

The  501  coloured  illustrations  and  black-and-white  figures  by  the 
late  Miss  Charlotte  Trower  and  Miss  Ruth  Weston  are  surprisingly 
good  for  such  a low-priced  book,  and  they  form  a ready  check  in  the 
identification  of  unfamiliar  plants.  The  book  should  not  only  be  popular 
with  ramblers  but  equally  successful  for  use  in  schools. 

The  Birds  of  Midlothian.  By  J.  KlRKE  Nash,  L.D.S.,  R.C.S.E., 
with  plates  and  a map.  Witherby.  Price  21s.  In  compiling  this 
book,  the  author  had  at  his  disposal  the  notes  of  that  great  naturalist, 
Mr  William  Evans,  and  frequent  reference  is  made  to  them. 

The  Introduction  is  exceedingly  good,  and  no  book  dealing  with 
a subject  such  as  this  could  wish  for  a better  description  of  the  general 
topography  of  the  County. 

Each  bird  recorded  in  the  County  is  described,  and  details  of  its 
distribution  given,  not  only  for  Midlothian,  but  often  throughout  the 
British  Isles.  One  feels  that  descriptions  of  the  birds’  plumage,  nesting 
habits,  etc.,  are  really  superfluous  and  unnecessary  in  a County  Book 
when  there  are  so  many  excellent  works  on  plumage  and  general 
distribution  on  the  market. 

The  notes  on  the  distribution  of  the  birds  actually  occurring  in  Mid- 
lothian are  inclined  to  be  somewhat  scanty.  As  an  instance  of  this  take  the 
Sand  Martin,  which  is  described  as  being  “well  distributed  throughout 
the  County.”  There  are  no  actual  sites  of  colonies  described,  and  this 
is  but  one  instance  of  the  rather  vague  description  of  distribution  given 
in  other  parts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  notes  on  Edinburgh  Rookeries 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  Bee-Eater  on  the  Esk  are  very  good. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  there  are  some  interesting  lists  of  birds 
recorded  in  such  areas  as  Duddingston  Loch,  Cramond  Island,  the 
Esk,  and  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden. 

The  work  is  illustrated  with  photographs  of  some  of  the  better- 
known  bird  haunts  in  the  County  and  there  is  a good  map. 
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NOTES 

Black-necked  Grebe — Extension  of  Range. — It  is  of  some 
interest  to  record  that  the  range  of  the  Black-necked  Grebe  in 
Scotland  appears  to  be  extending.  On  14th  June  this  year  (1935) 
I revisited  a loch  in  one  of  the  North-Eastern  Counties  and  there 
saw  two  pairs.  I had  an  excellent  view  of  the  birds  at  a comparatively 
short  distance,  and  from  their  anxious  behaviour  opposite  a large 
patch  of  sedge  I think  it  can  be  assumed  that  they  were  nesting.  The 
loch  has  wide  expanses  of  marsh,  reeds  and  sedge,  and  supports  a 
large  and  varied  bird  population.  On  a short  visit  of  an  hour  I 
saw,  in  addition  to  the  Black-necked  Grebes,  the  following  species — 
Black-headed  Gull,  Common  Tern,  Oystercatcher  and  Redshank, 
Little  Grebe,  Mute  Swan,  Coot,  Waterhen,  Wild  Duck,  Teal, 
Shoveler,  Wigeon,  Pochard  and  Tufted  Ducks.  In  former  years 
Great  Crested  Grebes  have  been  observed  on  several  occasions,  but 
I saw  none  this  year  although,  of  course,  they  may  well  have  been 
present.  The  Shoveler  and  Wild  Duck  had  young  but  the  Wigeon 
appear  to  be  very  late  this  year.  Possibly  the  water,  which  is  much 
higher  than  usual,  has  invaded  their  nesting  sites.  The  Terns  were 
not  in  any  numbers  as  their  breeding  island  appeared  to  be  almost 
entirely  submerged  this  year. — Charles  G.  Connell,  Edinburgh. 

Strange  Nesting  Place  of  the  Lapwing. — The  Lapwing  is 
usually  found  nesting  in  ploughed  fields,  moorlands,  amongst  bent 
grass  in  sand-dunes  by  the  seashore  and  on  flats  just  above  high- 
water  level.  I was  therefore  very  surprised,  about  the  beginning 
of  May  when  at  Aberlady,  to  come  across  a nest  of  this  bird 
containing  three  eggs,  in  a large  pool  of  water  of  about  300  feet  in 
circumference.  The  pool  was  fully  8 inches  deep,  and  the  nest, 
which  was  strongly  made  of  bent  grass  knitted  together,  was  raised 
to  about  3 inches  above  the  surface.  This  pool,  which  is  situated 
amongst  sand-dunes,  has  been  in  existence  all  winter  and  was 
probably  deeper  when  the  Lapwing  commenced  building,  as  there 
was  a distinct  line  all  round  showing  that  the  water  has  receded. 
How  the  birds  laid  the  foundation  and  then  built  up  the  nest  under 
water  must  be  difficult  to  explain. 

Another  strange  site  for  the  Lapwing  was  one  in  a hen-run,  near 
Carlops.  The  bird  sat  close  on  her  nest,  showing  no  concern,  while 
the  hens  hunted  around  her  in  search  of  food. 

Both  nests  were  also  seen  by  Mr  David  Hamilton  and  Mr 
William  Watson. — William  Short,  Edinburgh. 
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Behaviour  of  the  Dotterel. — The  Dotterel  is  perhaps  one  of 
our  most  charming  birds  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  trusting  or 
tamest.  A nest  was  found  on  15th  June  of  this  year  on  a mossy 
top  in  the  Grampians,  some  3200  feet  above  sea-level.  A few  pair 
of  Dotterel  nest  on  this  particular  top  annually,  eggs  being  laid  as  a 
rule  in  the  last  days  of  May  or  the  first  days  of  June.  Once  the 
birds  are  seen  the  nest  is  quite  easily  found  by  watching  the  bird  on 
to  the  nest,  usually  a matter  of  five  or  ten  minutes.  The  behaviour 
of  the  Dotterel  was  very  interesting.  I watched  the  bird  on  to  the 
nest  where  it  could  be  seen  quite  plainly  sitting  erect,  I approached 
the  nest  after  about  ten  minutes  and  the  Dotterel  crouched  low, 
evidently  in  the  hope  of  being  passed  over.  Then  my  companion, 
the  Rev.  C.  Ferenbach,  Broughty  Ferry,  took  a series  of  photographs 
with  a small  camera  and  portrait  attachment,  starting  at  about  8 
feet  and  finishing  at  3 feet,  the  bird  sitting  quite  unconcerned  the 
while.  We  stroked  it  eventually  and  this  was  rather  too  much;  it 
shuffled  off  the  eggs,  zig-zagging  for  five  or  six  yards  with  its  wing 
and  tail  feathers  fluffed  out  and  uttering  a plaintive  piping  note. 
The  eggs  were  three  in  number  and  had  been  incubated  for  some 
time.  On  our  retiring  about  ten  yards  from  the  nest  the  bird  ran 
quickly  on  to  the  eggs,  and  we  left  it  brooding  apparently  quite 
unperturbed. 

We  found  another  nest  about  200  yards  distant.  This  bird  was 
not  so  tame  and  would  not  stay  on  the  eggs  although  it  ran  on  to 
the  nest  in  full  view,  but  on  our  approaching  it  always  ran  off  the 
eggs.  This  nest  also  held  three  eggs,  which  I think  is  perhaps  the 
more  usual  number,  although  I have  seen  a nest  with  two  eggs  near 
hatching. — R.  Seath,  Edinburgh. 

Salmon  Smolt  in  Cobbinshaw  Loch. — A curious  capture 
was  made  in  Cobbinshaw  Loch  by  Mr  A.  Melville,  224  St  Vincent 
Street,  Glasgow,  C.  2,  recently.  It  was  a Salmon  Smolt,  1 r inches 
long  and  weighing  6J  ounces.  The  fish  was  exceptionally  big  for 
a Salmon  Smolt  in  Scotland,  the  normal  size  being  about  6 inches, 
but  it  was  in  its  third  summer  and  obviously  had  made  exceptionally 
good  growth  in  the  loch.  Since  no  known  stocking  with  salmon 
has  taken  place  in  Cobbinshaw,  it  is  presumed  that  the  fish  must 
have  reached  there  by  accident,  with  a consignment  of  either  fry  or 
yearling  trout. — W.  J.  M.  Menzies,  Edinburgh. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 

With  the  end  of  another  volume  we  would  thank  those  who 
have  subscribed,  and  contributors  for  their  many  interesting 
notes  and  papers.  To  certain  of  the  latter  we  are  further 
indebted  for  their  generosity  in  defraying  the  cost  of  plates 
and  figures  which  have  added  interest  to  their  contributions. 

We  feel  that  much  of  permanent  interest  has  been  put 
on  record,  and  are  very  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
papers  in  hand  for  publication  will  ensure  that  the  next 
issues  will  be  no  less  interesting,  and  probably  even  more 
interesting,  than  past  numbers. 

Well  as  the  standard  of  the  contributions  is  being 
maintained  the  number  of  subscribers  is  still  low.  At 
present  the  magazine  does  not  quite  pay  its  way  and  figures 
and  plates,  unless  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  author,  must  be 
omitted.  In  these  circumstances,  therefore,  we  would  make 
a special  appeal  to  our  readers  to  bring  the  SCOTTISH 
Naturalist  to  the  notice  of  their  friends  and  endeavour 
to  increase  its  circulation. 

Many  rare  and  interesting  animals  are  cast  up  on  our 
shores  every  year  and  in  certain  years,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
last  one  or  two  when  the  flow  of  Atlantic  water  is  abnormally 
strong,  these  stranded  forms  are  of  special  interest.  Yet 
how  seldom  are  they  reported  or  how  often  does  one  hear 
of  them  after  all  chance  of  securing  the  animal  and  putting 
the  occurrence  on  record  has  gone. 

We  would  therefore  ask  our  readers,  should  they  encounter 
strange  stranded  animals,  to  report  the  facts  or  send  the 
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animal  to  the  Natural  History  Department  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Museum.  This  would  not  only  add  very  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  collections  but  such  records  will  be  of  great 
value  to  future  naturalists.  During  the  coming  winter  the 
Museum  would  be  specially  glad  to  receive  specimens  of 
stranded  Squids  and  Cuttlefishes. 

Mr  A.  R.  Waterston,  B.Sc.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff 
of  the  Natural  History  Department  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Museum.  He  is  a student  of  Edinburgh  University  and 
has  already  contributed  to  the  SCOTTISH  NATURALIST.  He 
has  taken  charge  of  the  Entomology  collections. 


Autumnal  Equinox  and  Earthworms. — In  mid-September 
this  year  exceptionally  high  tides  have  occurred  along  the  shores 
of  the  Forth— a common  event  at  the  approach  of  the  Equinoxes. 
On  the  second  day  after  full  moon  a high  Spring-tide  generally 
takes  place,  and  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  equinoctial  influence, 
produced  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  14th  and  15th  September, 
unusually  high  water  at  Aberlady,  East  Lothian,  with  interesting 
accompanying  results.  At  noon  on  Sunday  (15th)  large  numbers 
of  freshly  killed  Earthworms  were  observed  along  the  small  foot- 
path between  the  road  and  the  beach  on  the  west  side  of  the  village 
approaching  the  Ivilspindie  Golf  Course.  So  numerous  were  the 
worms  that  nineteen  were  counted  in  one  square  yard.  Without 
doubt,  the  previous  high  water  at  4.55  a.m.  had  encroached  upon 
the  footpath,  separated  by  many  yards  of  grass  from  the  beach. 
The  salt  water  had  percolated  the  sandy  soil,  forcing  the  agonised 
victims  upwards  from  their  burrows.  Many  additional  Earthworms 
would  die  in  the  soil  and  never  reach  the  surface,  while  others 
were  present  in  the  long  grass  where  their  numbers  could  not 
be  so  easily  estimated.  The  fact  remains  that  the  exceptionally 
high  tide  proved  fatal  to  masses  of  worms,  which  were  left  high 
and  dry,  and  by  6 p.m.  the  same  day  nothing  but  blackened  and 
dried  skins  remained  as  evidence  of  their  previous  existence. 
Further  along,  the  tar-macadamised  road  was  also  strewn  with 
Earthworms  at  a point  where  it  turns  left  towards  the  golf-house. 
Here  on  the  grass  flat  between  the  road  and  the  beach  (some 
200  yards  away)  a new  brackish  pool  of  large  area  had  also  been 
formed. — Margery  I.  Platt,  Natural  History  Department,  Royal 
Scottish  Museum. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  LOCH  ARD  FOREST. 

By  Bruce  Campbell. 

1.  Object . — As  yet  the  planting  in  the  Corrie  section  of 
Loch  Ard  has  not  changed  the  character  of  the  locality, 
which  still  appears  open,  ridges  of  heather  and  bracken-clad 
slopes  running  north-east  down  to  the  Forth,  whose  tributary 
burns,  in  low  boggy  valleys,  alternate  with  the  “ drums.” 
The  bird-life  is  therefore  of  a moorland  character,  but  in 
the  several  belts  of  scrub,  and  the  conifer  plantations  of 
the  neighbouring  Gartmore  Estate,  woodland  forms  are  to 
be  found,  and  the  object  of  these  notes  is  to  record  the 
species  seen  during  a winter  on  the  area,  with  a view  to 
a comparison  at  a future  date  when  the  forest  of  Loch  Ard 
is  established  and  radical  changes  will  have  taken  place 
in  the  bird  community. 

2.  Period  and  Method  of  Observations. — All  observations 
were  made  between  the  beginning  of  October  1934  and 
the  beginning  of  April  1935.  During  most  of  the  time 
only  observations  of  interest  were  recorded,  but  throughout 
February  and  March  a daily  record  of  all  species  seen  was 
kept.  Excluding  Sundays,  there  were  twenty-four  days  in 
February  and  twenty-six  in  March,  giving  a “possible”  of 
50  observations,  but  no  bird  was  recorded  more  than  39 
times.  These  records  are  placed  thus  : (6-18)  after  the  name 
of  each  species,  the  first  figure  referring  to  February  and 
the  second  to  March. 

3.  Area  under  Observation. — This  was  of  necessity  re- 
stricted, but  the  virtue,  if  any,  of  these  notes  lies  in  the 
frequency  of  the  observations  and  not  in  the  extent  they 
cover.  The  accompanying  map  indicates  the  general  limits 
of  the  area,  but  the  different  parts  of  it  were  only  visited  as 
the  current  forest  work  dictated.  However,  the  agricultural 
country  round  Gartmore,  the  young  conifers  of  the  “Wee” 
Wood,  and  the  fields  of  Blarnabord  Farm  and  Gartloaning 
Holding  were  traversed  every  day  going  to  and  from  the 
work,  and  these  sheltered  places  on  the  edge  of  the  future 
forest,  during  the  depths  of  winter,  had  a continuous  bird- 
life,  when  the  moor  itself  was  practically  deserted. 
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Three  “ Associations  ” of  bird- life  were  therefore  under 
observation.  I.  Farms  and  Habitations  (Gartmore,  Freudian, 
Blarnabord  and  Gartloaning).  II.  Existent  Woodlands 
(Drum  Wood — conifer;  Drumore  and  Balleich  Woods — oak, 
birch,  alder,  scrub).  III.  Moorland,  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  the  Forestry  Commission’s  property. 

4.  Arrangement  of  Observations. — The  notes  are  grouped 
under  each  species  observed,  arranged  according  to  the  classi- 


fication in  Coward’s  Birds  of  the  British  Isles.  “ R.  and  B.” 
refers  to  the  Misses  Rintoul  and  Baxter’s  Geographical 
Distribution  and  Status  of  Birds  in  Scotland,  in  whose 
division  of  Scotland  Loch  Ard  Forest  falls  into  the  South 
Perthshire  and  East  Stirlingshire  sections  of  the  Forth 
Faunal  Area. 

Notes  on  Species. 

1.  Raven  (4-1). — Resident  on  Ben  Venue  and  in  the 
Menteith  Hills.  Seen  in  flight  only,  paired  17/2. 
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2.  Carrion  Crow  (5-8). — Resident  on  the  area;  there  was 
an  old  nest  in  a small  spinney  close  to  Clashmore  and  a 
pair  was  seen  21/1,  a single  bird  appearing  16/1.  Crows 
are  not  true  forest  birds,  nor  are  they  popular  with  anyone, 
so  their  future  on  the  area  will  be  very  precarious. 

3.  Jackdaw  (1-1). — Resident  in  the  quarries  of  Craigmore, 
Aberfoyle.  Only  incidental  on  the  area. 

4 .Jay  (0-1). — Heard  in  the  “Wee”  Wood,  9/3;  but  I 
am  told  it  is  quite  a well-known  bird  locally.  It  is  what 
might  be  called  a u potential  ” species  for  Loch  Ard  Forest, 
but  its  value  is  at  the  best  of  times  problematical. 

I never  saw  any  Rooks  even  at  Gartmore ; the  Magpie 
does  not  seem  to  be  known  locally,  and  one  I saw  south 
of  the  Endrick  may  be  a record,  since  R.  and  B.  do  not 
record  it  for  that  section. 

5.  Starling  (10-20). — Common  in  Gartmore,  where  it 
began  to  sing  at  the  end  of  February.  Small  flocks  used 
to  fly  regularly  in  the  winter  dusk  east  to  west  over 
Arndrum,  probably  to  a roost  on  the  Duchray  Estate. 
This  species  has  increased  so  much  of  late  and  invaded  so 
many  types  of  wooded  country  that  it  should  be  regarded 
with  suspicion  on  a forest  area. 

6.  Greenjinch  (0-16). — Appearing  on  the  2nd  of  March 
in  the  “Wee”  Wood,  this  was  one  of  the  first  spring  birds 
to  establish  itself. 

7.  Goldfinch  (0-1). — ‘Recorded  at  Blarnabord,  24/11  and 
15/12,  and  Freuchan,  9/3,  in  small  numbers.  R.  and  B. : 
“ Occasional,  has  bred.”  A bird  with  a very  peculiar  history 
in  Scotland,  but  hardly  of  forest  interest. 

8.  Chaffinch  (8-22). — Increased  on  the  area  after  6/2, 
singing  continuously  in  March,  and  found  wherever  scrub  and 
bushes  extend.  Another  “potential”  species  and  valuable 
too,  being  both  seed  and  insect-eater,  in  the  forest,  but  a 
nuisance  in  the  nursery. 

9.  House  Sparrow  (6-22). — Typical  associate  of  farms  and 
habitations. 

10.  Linnet  (1-2). — Small  flocks  at  Gartmore. 

11.  Lesser  Redpoll  (1-3). — Seen  feeding  on  alders  by  the 
Beninty  Burn  in  early  October,  in  winter  and  spring  always 
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near  habitations  and  in  the  “Wee”  Wood.  A potential 
species  in  young  woodland  and  a nursery  nuisance. 

12.  Bullfinch  (3-2). — Occasional,  several  times  in  scrub 
at  Balleich.  A “potential”  species  and  usually  believed  to 
be  dangerous  to  buds  of  any  kind. 

13.  Yellow  Bunting  (0-22). — Absent  all  the  winter,  but 
returned  to  its  summer  ground  on  the  1st  of  March  and 
sang  continuously.  A species  typical  of  semi-moorland  and 
low  scrub,  whose  future  status  should  be  interesting. 

14.  Reed  Bunting  (8-8). — Common  round  the  stacks  at 
Gartmore  and  Blarnabord ; after  mid-January  began  to 
return  to  the  wetter  parts  of  the  hill  area.  Another  species 
with  an  interesting  future. 

Snow  Buntings  were  never  recorded  for  certain. 

15.  Skylark  (5-22). — Appearing  first  24/2,  it  established 
itself  on  hill  and  field  very  generally.  This  should  be  one 
of  the  first  birds  to  disappear  as  soon  as  the  forest  is 
“ visible  ” at  all. 

16.  Meadow  Pipit  (5-9). — One  of  the  few  birds  on  the 
moor  all  winter,  in  small  flocks  or  singly,  this  is  another 
species  “ doomed  ” by  the  forest. 

1 7.  Pied  Wagtail  (3-10). — Evidently  a local  migrant,  re- 
appearing in  February  around  Gartmore. 

18.  Grey  Wagtail  (0-0). — Only  record,  Clashmore,  10/10. 

19.  Tree  Creeper  (1-0). — 24/2,  Balleich  Wood.  No  doubt 
common  in  the  scrub  woods,  and  with  the  five  species  next 
on  the  list,  due  for  expansion  once  the  forest  reaches  middle 
age.  All  are  useful  insectivores. 

20.  Goldcrest  (3-7). — Much  in  evidence  in  the  “Wee” 
Wood  once  it  began  singing  in  February.  A typical 
associate  of  conifers  at  almost  all  ages. 

21.  Great  Titmouse  (4-1). — Balleich  and  Drum  Wood. 
Paired  20/2. 

22.  Cole  Titmouse  (5-7). — In  flocks  with  other  Tits  or  by 
itself  in  all  types  of  woodland. 

23.  Long-tailed  Titmouse  (2-0). — Not  so  common  as  other 
Tits. 

24.  Blue  Titmouse  (3-4). — More  associated  with  habita- 
tions than  woods. 
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25.  Missel-Thrush (4-^); — Oak  and  conifer  species,  locally 
apparently  a migrant,  returning  at  the  end  of  January.  Nest 
with  full  clutch  in  small  douglas  fir,  “ Wee”  Wood,  1/4. 

26.  Song  Thrush  (13-23). — The  most  regular  songster 
from  mid-January  on.  Should  expand  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  forest,  being  more  a woodland  species  than  the 
Blackbird. 

27.  Fieldfare  { 2-4). — Seen  in  flocks,  usually  at  Blarnabord, 
in  October,  November,  February  and  March. 

28.  Redwing  (0-0). — Once  recorded,  Blarnabord,  16/10. 

29.  Blackbird  (9-23). — A species  often  found  in  moorland 
banks  and  bushes,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  very  few  which 
will  be  unaffected  by  the  change  in  the  area’s  character. 

30.  Redbreast  (17-22). — From  the  records  the  most 
common  species  of  all,  but  chiefly  in  the  Habitation  and 
Woodland  associations,  though  on  the  hill  it  is  found  in 
the  slightest  cover ; it  should  expand  rapidly  under  the 
new  conditions. 

31.  Stonechat  (16-10). — The  Robin  of  the  moors;  through- 
out the  winter  the  most  regularly  seen  of  all  species,  searching 
the  newly  turned  drains  and  perching  on  the  rutting  spades 
at  lunch-time.  By  the  planting  time  the  birds  were  paired 
and  settling  on  their  territories.  Judging  by  what  I have 
seen  on  areas  more  advanced  than  Loch  Ard,  the  Stonechat 
becomes  very  common  during  the  first  stages  of  the  forest’s 
establishment,  but  will  presumably  disappear  once  the  canopy 
is  closed. 

32.  Hedgesparrow  (6-18). — A typical  Habitation  associ- 
ate, but  also  to  be  found  in  all  young  woods  which  give 
thick  ground-cover. 

33.  Wren  (5-16). — A bird  of  such  catholic  distribution  as 
to  be  unaffected  even  by  radical  changes  in  vegetation. 

34.  Dipper  (0-0). — One  record,  Blarnabord,  9/1 1 ; the  local 
burns  are  not  suitable  for  it,  but  it  is  common  on  the  Duchray 
and  at  Aberfoyle. 

35.  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  (1-1). — Twice  (7/12  and  5/2) 
seen  flying  over  the  Arndrum  ridge,  and  once  (28/3)  heard  in 
Drumore  Wood.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  certainly 
the  most  typical  “potential”  species  of  all  in  the  area.  Its 
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recent  increase  in  Scotland  has  been  striking,  but  should  be 
even  more  remarkable  in  the  next  few  years. 

3 6.  Barn  Owl  (4-0). — Usually  seen  near  the  Old  Quarries 
above  Clashmore.  The  first  of  a family  of  the  greatest  use 
in  the  forest. 

37.  Tawny  Owl  (2-2). — At  present  heard  only  in  the 
Drum  and  other  woods,  but  is  a very  important  “potential” 
species. 

38.  Short-eared  Owl. — Remains  of  a nest  were  found 
during  beating-up  near  Gartloaning;  a possible  bird  was 
seen  near  the  same  place,  15/3,  and  I was  informed,  1 6/6, 
that  a nest  with  7 eggs  was  found  in  the  bracken  near 
Clashmore.  The  extraordinary  increases  of  this  species  in 
response  to  a vole  plague  are  well  known,  and  it  should 
prove  to  be  a very  useful  bird  on  the  area  during  the  early 
years  of  the  forest.  R.  and  B.  call  it  “ Occasional,”  but  it 
nests  on  Achray  Forest  too,  also  in  the  South  Perthshire 
section. 

39.  Buzzard  (0-0). — One  seen  by  me  at  the  Old  Quarries, 
29/10,  and  others  reported  in  the  autumn.  R.  and  B.  call 
it  “ Resident.” 

40.  Sparrowhawk  (2-1). — Records  from  Blarnabord  and 
Drum  Wood.  A “ potential  ” but  doubtful  species,  especially 
if  there  is  to  be  any  game  interest  in  the  area. 

41.  Kestrel  (2-4). — Usually  seen  at  Blarnabord,  or  near 
the  Old  Quarries  where  I am  told  it  has  nested.  A very 
useful  species,  but  one  more  of  spinneys  and  scrub  than 
of  continuous  forest. 

42.  Merlin  (0-0). — A pair  seen  near  the  Old  Quarries, 
20/11;  another  possibly,  29/11.  A rare  and  moorland 
species. 

43.  Mute  Swan  (0-0). — A pair  flew  east  to  west  across 
the  area,  early  in  the  morning,  12,13,14,15/12.  They  are 
common  on  the  Lake  of  Menteith,  three  miles  east. 

44.  W hooper  Swan  (0-0). — Three  flew  down  the  Park 
Burn  valley,  7.45  A.M.,  8/1 1. 

45.  Mallard  (6-14). — Clashmore  Lochan  is  a great  focus 
for  this  species,  and  should  remain  so  whatever  the  character 
of  the  area.  Large  badlings — thirty-nine,  8/12;  forty-two, 
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10/12 — were  disturbed  from  it  in  mid-winter.  In  March  a 
pair  or  two  took  up  their  nesting  territory  there. 

46.  Heron  (3-2). — Seen  from  time  to  time  on  the  Beninty 
and  Park  Burns.  Its  appearance  on  the  21st  February 
coincided  with  the  first  frog-spawn  seen  on  the  hill.  Two 
pairs  nested  at  the  Lake  of  Menteith  this  year. 

47.  Woodcock  (0-0). — Balleich  Wood,  2/1 1;  Clashmore 
Lochan  Burn,  21/1;  “Wee”  Wood,  3/4.  At  present  only 
a winter  visitor  to  pockets  of  cover  on  the  hill ; this  is 
another  “ potential”  species  and  a sporting  asset. 

48.  Snipe  (i-io).- — Occasionally  seen  in  the  winter  months, 
the  breeding  population  appeared  at  the  end  of  February  ; 
but  they  were  seen  chiefly  in  the  wet  fields  below  Blarnabord. 
This  and  the  four  species  that  follow  form  one  important 
group,  at  present  very  typical  of  the  area,  which  will  be 
eliminated  quickly  by  the  forest  even  in  its  earliest  stages, 
though  the  Snipe  may  survive  in  unplantable  boggy  areas. 

49.  Redshank  (0-5). — First  pair  recorded  at  Blarnabord. 

1 3/3  ; further  observations  all  from  the  burnside  belowthe  farm. 

50.  Curlew  (1-22). — A single  bird  22/2,  Gartloaning,  but4 
from  the  1st  of  March  onwards  they  became  abundant  all 
over  the  hill. 

51.  Golden  Plover  (0-19). — Small  parties  at  Blarnabord 
and  Gartloaning  in  mid-January.  Flocks  reappeared  at 
Gartloaning,  1/3,  and  birds  were  heard  on  the  hill  from  the 
5th  March  onwards. 

52.  Lapwing  (7-23). — Flocks  first  appeared  at  Gartmore, 
29/1,  and  birds  were  on  their  hill  territories  about  4th  March. 
First  eggs  at  Freuchan,  25/3. 

53.  Herring  Gull  { 2-1). — Occasional  in  flight. 

54.  Common  Gull  (0-2). — Small  parties  in  passage  over 
Arndrum  at  the  end  of  March. 

55.  Blackheaded  Gull  ;(o-i3). — First  appearance  in  hard 
weather,  25/1.  Not  again  till  breeding  population  arrived 
at  beginning  of  March,  when  they  were  in  great  strength 
at  Gartmore  and  Blarnabord.  They  nest  on  hill  lochs 
further  west. 

56.  Moorhen  (1-6). — First  appearance  at  Freuchan,  26/2. 
Thereafter  either  there  or  at  Blarnabord. 
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57.  Water  Rail  (1-0). — One,  21/1,  Clashmore  Lochan 
Burn;  again,  5/2,011  the  Park  Burn  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  away. 

58.  Ringdove  (3-5). — Balleich  Wood,  1,2/11;  not  again 
till  16/ 1,  but  regular  in  February  and  March,  Gartloaning 
valley  and  Drum  Wood.  A “potential”  species,  whose 
future  may  be  very  interesting. 

59.  Pheasant  (7-22). — Very  extensively  bred  on  Gartmore 
Estate,  and  penetrating  on  to  the  hill  as  far  as  Arndrum. 

60.  Partridge  (4-7). — Usually  in  Gartloaning  or  Blarna- 
bord  valleys.  Occasionally  on  the  hill. 

61.  Black  Grouse  (15-22). — The  most  important  species 
to  the  forester  in  the  area,  and  one  most  frequently  seen 
throughout  the  whole  winter.  There  are  fighting  grounds 
at  Clashmore,  where  from  seven  to  sixteen  cocks  were 
recorded  at  different  times  in  March,  and  others  at  Gart- 
loaning and  down  the  Park  Burn  valley.  Blackgame  are 
responsible  for  very  real  damage  on  the  area,  and  I consider 
their  abundance  makes  them  a definite  problem ; I saw 
whole  lines  of  newly  planted  larch  decapitated,  and  the 
damage  to  spruce  planted  two  or  three  years  was  consider- 
able. Capercaillie  are  to  be  found  on  Gartmore  Estate,  and 
presumably  as  the  forest  grows,  they  will  enter  it  and  add 
their  quota  of  destruction. 

62.  Red  Grouse  (13-12). — Always  to  be  seen  throughout 
the  winter,  but  never  so  common  as  the  Blackgame  at  the 
low  altitudes  of  the  area. 

Summary. 

It  is  a ridiculous  thing  to  dogmatise  about  bird-life  and 
assign  any  particular  species  to  a fixed  type  of  territory, 
but  in  order  that  the  foregoing  notes  may  be  given  some 
coherence,  I have  tried  to  place  the  species  recorded  in  six 
by  no  means  hard-and-fast  classes. 

I.  Occasional. — Twelve  species  whose  appearance  on 
the  area  is  not  affected  by  its  character,  and 
which  have  no  significance  from  the  Forestry 
point  of  view  (eg.  Raven,  Jackdaw,  Swans, 
Herring  and  Common  Gulls). 
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II.  Water  Associates. — Five  species  more  or  less  un- 
affected except  by  the  character  of  the  streams 
and  sheets  of  water  on  the  area  (eg.  Dipper, 
Mallard,  Black-headed  Gull). 

III.  Habitation  Associates . — Starling,  Greenfinch,  Linnet, 

House  Sparrow — four  birds  of  farm  and  hedgerow, 
which  should  be  unaffected  by  a change  on  the 
hill,  though  the  Starling  is  rather  an  unknown 
quantity. 

IV.  General  Species. — Six  species  equally  at  home  in 

almost  any  surroundings,  except  bare  moorland, 
and  therefore  likely  to  increase  with  the  change  ; 
all  beneficial.  Four  mainly  insectivorous  : Black- 
bird, Song-Thrush,  Robin,  Wren;  two  carniv- 
orous : Barn  Owl,  Kestrel. 

V.  Moorland  Associates. — Fourteen  species  all  liable  to 
disappear — some  soon,  such  as  Curlew  and  Golden 
Plover,  while  others  may  increase  for  a time  until 
the  canopy  closes,  such  as  Stonechat  and  Yellow- 
hammer. 

VI.  Woodland  Associates . — The  remaining  twenty-one 
species,  of  very  different  types,  but  all  likely  to 
expand  as  the  forest  grows,  though  only  a few — 
Tits,  Chaffinch,  Tawny  Owl,  Woodpecker — are 
birds  of  a uniform  high  forest. 

Thus  it  may  be  hazarded,  excluding  Class  I.  altogether, 
that  there  will  be  a varying  decrease  in  28  per  cent,  of  the 
species  represented,  more  or  less  constancy  in  18  per  cent., 
and  an  increase,  also  variable,  in  54  per  cent.,  of  which  five 
species  (Jay,  Bullfinch,  Sparrowhawk,  Ringdove,  and  Black 
Grouse),  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  may  be  called  harmful 
to  the  forest’s  interests  from  various  points  of  view. 

As  these  notes  only  cover  the  winter  months,  they  can 
give  no  idea  of  the  summer  visitors  to  the  area,  but  it  is 
possible  that  they  will  fall  into  somewhat  the  same  pro- 
portion in  each  class,  as  what,  for  want  of  a better  name, 
may  be  called  the  resident  bird  population. 
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Flamingo  in  West  Ross. — On  14th  July  1935  I saw  a 
Flamingo  in  brilliant  plumage,  feeding  on  the  mud  flat  at  Kishorn, 
Ross-shire.  The  bird  disturbed  the  mud  by  rapidly  moving  its 
feet,  and  then  drew  its  long,  peculiarly  curved  bill  through  the 
water,  between  its  long  pink  legs.  The  brilliant  pink  colour  of  the 
wings  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  black  under-surface,  which  I 
saw  clearly  when  the  bird  flew.  The  Flamingo  looked  up  frequently, 
grew  restless  and  finally  flew  to  another  pool.  I was  informed  that 
this  bird  had  been  living  there  for  three  weeks. — K.  McLaren. 

[About  this  time  the  Flamingo  was  reported  in  the  press,  where 
it  was  stated  to  be  an  escape  from  a pond  in  Lord  Strathcona’s 
garden. — Editors.] 

Tufted  Duck  nesting  in  North  Sutherland. — On  10th 
July  1935  I saw,  at  close  quarters,  a Tufted  Duck  ( Nyroca  fuligula) 
with  a brood  of  nine  sooty  chicks,  on  Loch  Caladail  in  Durness. 
iUthough  this  duck  is  not  uncommon  in  Caithness — I saw  four 
females  with  young  broods  on  Loch  Scarmclate,  near  Thurso,  and 
another  with  a young  brood  on  the  Loch  of  Watten,  on  8th 
July  1927 — its  nesting  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed 
hitherto  in  this  division  of  Sutherland. — Chas.  Oldham,  Berk- 
hamsted,  Herts. 

Painted  Lady  Butterfly  and  Convolvulus  Hawk  Moth 
in  Fife. — On  18th  July  1935  I saw  a Painted  Lady  in  Balduthie 
garden  on  the  high  ground  above  Pittenweem.  It  was  in  perfect 
condition  and  looked  quite  fresh.  Miss  J.  H.  G.  Erskine  tells 
me  that  on  25th  July  in  this  same  garden  when  shaking  out  a 
strawberry  net  in  the  evening,  she  disturbed  a Convolvulus  Hawk 
Moth  which  was  sheltering  in  its  folds.  The  moth  was  quite 
quiescent  so  she  replaced  the  net  over  it,  but  by  next  morning  it 
had  gone.  In  Fife  Convolvulus  Hawk  Moths  seem  to  occur  oftener 
on  the  high  ground  than  the  low. — Leonora  Jeffrey  Rintoul. 

Dolphins  off  the  Banffshire  Coast. — On  5th  August  1935, 
off  Macduff,  we  watched  for  some  time  a large  school  of  Dolphins 
not  far  out.  There  must  have  been  40  to  50  of  them,  and  they 
were  jumping  high  out  of  the  water;  we  watched  many  doing  this. 
They  swam  to  and  fro  several  times,  and  so  gave  us  good  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  them,  the  sea  being  absolutely  calm.  Food 
appeared  to  be  plentiful : there  were  huge  flocks  of  Herring  Gulls 
here  and  there  on  the  sea,  feeding  in  close  companies. — Leonora 
Jeffrey  Rintoul  and  Evelyn  V.  Baxter. 
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WILD  AND  DOMESTIC  CAT  COMPARED. 

By  John  C.  Kirk. 

In  the  Scottish  Naturalist,  March- April  1934  (pp.  33-39), 
appeared  a paper  by  R.  I.  Pocock  on  “ A Record  Scotch 
Wild  Cat,”  with  flesh  and  skull  measurements  of  specimens 
in  the  British  Museum  collection. 

How  is  it  possible  to  distinguish  the  genuine  Wild  Cat 
from  a domestic  Tabby  Cat  gone  wild?  is  a question  that 
has  been  asked  over  and  over  again,  and  several  well-known 
nature  writers  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  all  the  Wild 
Cats  now  existing  in  the  North  of  Scotland  are  a more  or 
less  mixed  breed,  crossed  with  the  domestic  race.  During 
the  past  ten  years  I have  examined  specimens  of  the  Wild 
Cat  from  all  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  these  have  been 
compared  with  feral  Domestic  Cats  caught  by  gamekeepers ; 
the  careful  record  of  these  gives  some  interesting  information 
in  regard  to  the  anatomy  of  the  two  races. 

The  Egyptian  Wild  Cat  ( Felis  ocreata , or  caffra ) is  the 
probable  ancestor  of  the  Tame  Cats  originally  brought  to 
England  from  the  East,  but  interbreeding  must  have  taken 
place  over  a very  long  period  with  our  own  native  Wild  Cat 
once  common  in  all  wooded  districts  of  this  country,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  striped  type  of  English  Domestic 
Cat  is  very  closely  related  to  our  wild  Felis  silvestris , from 
which  it  differs  only  in  minor  details,  and  these  due  entirely 
to  a domesticated  existence. 

Of  the  42  specimens  of  F.  silvestris  received  complete  in 
the  flesh,  15  were  fully  mature  adults,  and  27  young  adults 
from  the  following  localities  : — 

Sutherland:  Rosehall  3.  Ross-shire:  Dundonnell 
Forest  1,  Gairloch  2,  Loch  Carron  5,  Lochalsh  1. 
Inverness-shire:  Fasnakyle  Forest  2,  Struy 

P'orest  1,  Beauly  1,  Balmacaan  1,  Glenmoriston  3, 
Glengarry  3,  Locheil  Forest  6,  Knoydart  3,  Benalder 
Forest  3,  Glenmazeran  1,  Tomatin  1.  ARGYLL- 
SHIRE: Ardgour  1,  Morvern  2,  Ardnamurchan  1. 
Perthshire  : Rannoch  Forest  1. 
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The  majority  of  the  specimens  that  are  trapped  each 
winter  are  immature  adults,  under  three  years  old,  and 
where  they  are  constantly  being  trapped,  few  live  to  reach 
old  age. 

Size  and  Weight. — The  size  of  the  Wild  Cat  has  in  the 
past  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  following  table  gives 
the  range  of  weight  and  flesh  measurements  in  42  specimens. 

Felis  silvestris  grampia.  Weight.  Head  and  Body.  Tail.  Total  Length. 

Lb.  Ins.  Ins.  Ft.  Ins.  Ft.  Ins. 

Adult  S (13  specimens)  . 10  to  15J  234-  to  24J  12  to  13J  2 n|  to  3 2 

Adult  ? (2  specimens)  . . 8|  and  9J  2i^and23  13  and  12  2 10J  and  2 11 

Young  adult  6 (27  specimens)  8 to  11  21^  to  23  ill  to  13  2 9 to  2 ii| 

The  total  length  was  taken  in  a straight  line  between 
uprights  placed  at  point  of  nose  and  end  of  tail  vertebrae, 
with  the  animal  fully  extended  on  its  back.  The  hairs  at 
the  tail-tip  (over  1 inch  long)  were  not  included  in  the 
measurement.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  measured  in 
this  way,  very  few  Wild  Cats  would  exceed  3 feet  2 inches 
in  total  length,  and  3 feet  4 inches  may  be  regarded  as  the 
maximum  for  a male  Wild  Cat.  The  huge  specimens  of 
45  inches  that  one  often  hears  about  were  probably  measured 
freehand  over  the  curves  of  the  head  and  body  and  included 
the  hair  at  the  tail-tip.  The  hind  foot  from  heel  to  toe  ‘ 
measures  from  to  5f  inches,  and  the  forearm  from  elbow 
to  tip  of  paw  7f  to  8f  inches.  The  ear  measures  62  to  67  mm. 
or  about  2J  inches. 

The  full-grown  <$  Wild  Cat  generally  weighs  about  12  lb., 
cJ  specimens  of  under  11  lb.  usually  prove  to  be  immature. 

The  Tail. — The  short  bushy  tail  of  the  Wild  Cat  has 
always  been  given  as  the  main  distinguishing  feature,  yet 
the  number  of  bones  in  the  tail  varies  from  19  to  23  in  both 
Wild  and  Domestic  Cats,  the  most  usual  number  of  caudal 
vertebrae  being  21.  The  tail  of  the  wild  animal  only  appears 
to  be  shorter  owing  to,  the  longer  fur.  The  longer  hairs  at 
the  tail-tip  are  in  silvestris  about  30  mm.,  and  in  short-haired 
Domestic  Cats  about  20  mm. 

The  tail  is  evenly  ringed  with  black,  but  in  old  individuals 
all  the  dark  markings  are  browner  and  less  distinct. 
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The  colour  of  the  fur  on  the  soles  of  the  hind  feet  varies 
from  light  yellowish-grey  to  sooty  black  in  both  Wild  and 
Domestic  Cats. 

Intestinal  Length. — The  intestinal  length  of  the 
Wild  Cat  is  15  to  20  inches  shorter  than  in  Domestic  Cats. 
In  42  specimens  of  Felis  silvestris  the  small  intestine  from 
the  pylorus  to  the  caecum  measured  from  43  to  51  inches,  and 
in  Domestic  Cats  from  58  to  66  inches.  The  total  intestinal 
length  of  the  Wild  Cat  is  usually  about  4 feet  10  inches  and 
in  the  Domestic  Cat  about  6 feet  6 inches.  This  difference  in 
length  is  chiefly  in  the  small  intestine  (the  large  intestine 
being  about  the  same  Jength  in  both  races)  and  is  probably 
a result  of  domestication,  not  to  be  regarded  as  a specific 
distinction  between  the  two  animals. 

Period  of  Gestation. — In  the  Wild  Cat  which  breeds 
only  once  or  at  most  twice  in  a season  the  period  of  gestation 
is  said  to  be  eight  days  longer  than  in  the  Tame  Cat,  and 
this  may  be  but  another  result  of  the  differing  conditions 
between  a wild  and  domesticated  existence.  That  the  Wild 
Cat  and  the  Domestic  Tabby  will  interbreed  and  produce 
fertile  offspring  has  several  times  been  proved. 

The  Skull. — The  skull  of  the  Wild  Cat  changes  much 
in  the  first  three  years  of  the  animal’s  life. 

The  ridges  for  attachment  of  the  temporal  muscles 
enclose  a median  lyrate  area  which  in  young  adults  varies 
in  width  from  18  to  24  mm.  at  the  coronal  suture.  In  old 
individuals  these  ridges  draw  closer  together  along  the 
sagittal  suture,  and  the  width  of  the  lyrate  figure  varies 
from  7 to  18  mm. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  9 skull  of  Felis  silvestris  the 
temporal  ridges  do  not  draw  together  with  age,  but  retain 
their  broad  lyrate  form,  as  in  the  skull  of  an  old  9 from  the 
Locheil  Forest,  the  muscular  area  is  24  mm.  at  the  coronal 
suture. 

There  is  no  skull  of  the  Scottish  Wild  Cat  known  to  me 
in  which  the  temporal  ridges  are  mesially  confluent  as  far  as 
the  coronal  suture,  the  nearest  to  this  being  a $ skull  from 
Locheil  in  which  the  lyrate  area  is  only  7 mm.  wide  at  the 
suture. 
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FlG.  1. — Skull  of  Felis  silvestris  grampia . Mature  adult  6 and  ? (actual  size) 
showing  the  maximum  length  and  breadth  attained,  and  form  of  the  temporal 
ridges  in  the  two  sexes. 
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The  basal  length  and  the  zygomatic  breadth  of  the 
skull  increase  with  age ; the  post-orbital  processes  become 
thicker  and  longer,  sometimes  forming  a complete  bony  ring 
round  the  orbit ; the  post-orbital  constriction  deepens  with 
increasing  age,  the  sagittal  crest  and  lambdoid  ridges  become 
thicker  and  more  prominent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  variation  in  measurement 
of  the  skulls  of  over  70  Wild  Cats  from  Scotland. 

Cranial  measurements  in  millimetres  of  Felis  silvestris  grampia. 


Condylo-basal  Length  .... 

. 86 

to 

99 

Median-basal  Length  .... 

• 78-5 

„ 

91 

Zygomatic  Breadth  .... 

. 66 

n 

78 

Breadth  over  Canines  (maxillary)  . 

• 23.5 

n 

27-5 

Inter-orbital  Breadth  .... 

• 17-5 

n 

23 

Post-orbital  Constriction 

• 3i 

>> 

36 

Width  of  Braincase  .... 

• 45 

n 

49 

Mandible  (condyle  to  symphysis)  . 

• 59 

72 

Skulls  of  fully  adult  & specimens  range  from  93  to  99  mm. 
in  condylo-basal  length  and  from  70  to  78  mm.  in  zygomatic 
breadth.  Skulls  in  which  the  condylo-basal  length  is  90  mm. 
or  less  usually  prove  to  belong  to  $ or  to  immature  $ 
specimens.* 

In  the  largest  males  of  the  domestic  race  the  skull  is 
quite  equal  in  size  to  the  skulls  of  the  largest  specimens  of 
F.  silvestris , but  the  teeth  of  the  wild  animal  are  always 
slightly  larger,  especially  the  canines  and  carnassials,  the 
difference  being  chiefly  noticeable  in  the  height  of  the 
crowns  (see  Fig.  2). 


A B A B 

Fig.  2. — The  teeth  of  Felis  silvestris  (A)  are  always  slightly  larger  than  in 
Domestic  Cats  (B),  chiefly  noticeable  in  the  height  of  the  crowns  of  canines 
and  carnassials,  not  in  the  length  and  width  of  the  teeth. 

F.  silvestris.— A,  Lower  Carnassial,  6 to  6-5  mm.  B,  4*75  to  5-6  mm. 

A,  Lower  Canine  from  Alveolus,  11  to  13‘5  mm. 

B,  ,,  ,,  „ 10  to  11-5  mm. 

* The  skull  of  an  old  $ measures  89  mm.  in  length  and  70  mm.  at 
the  zygomatic  arches. 
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The  extremes  for  certain  dental  measurements  are  as 
follows  : — 


Combined  Length  of  Lower  Cheek  Teeth  . 
Lower  Canine  from  Alveolus  to  Point 
Lower  Carnassial  Height  of  Crown  . 


silvestris. 

. 20-25  to  22*5 

• II  „ 13-5 

6 „ 6.5 


domestica. 

19.5  to  21 
10  „ 1 1-5 

4*75  » 5*5 


In  fine  specimens  of  the  Domestic  Cat  the  skull  bones 
are  noticeably  thicker  and  heavier  than  in  the  Wild  Cat,  and 
it  seems  that  the  general  ossification  of  the  skeleton  may  be 
completed  at  an  earlier  age  in  tame  cats  than  in  the  wild 
species,  probably  due  to  the  different  nature  and  quality  of 
the  food  which  must  influence  the  development  of  the  bones. 


FlG.  3. — Lower  jaw  of  Felis  silvestris  grampia  (A)  and  of  Domestic 
Cat  (B).  Actual  size. 

In  the  majority  of  skulls  belonging  to  Domestic  Cats 
we  find  the  following  features*: — Frontal  bones  low  and 
somewhat  flattened  centrally ; temporal  ridges  usually 

* On  the  base  of  the  skull  the  pre-sphenoid  is  usually  narrower  than 
in  silvestris , and  the  hamular  processes  abruptly  bent  inwards  or  hooked. 
I have  two  skulls  of  dojnestica  and  three  of  silvestris  in  which  the 
frontals  and  squamosals  are  united  on  one  side,  and  separated  by 
processes  of  the  parietals  and  alisphenoids  on  the  other  side  in  the 
same  skull. 
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coalescent  even  in  the  immature  adult ; sagittal  suture 
generally  plain  and  without  serrations ; braincase  narrower 
and  less  rounded  than  in  silvestris  (greatest  width  of  braincase 

41  to  46  mm.) ; nasal  bones  often  compressed  and  abruptly 
narrowed  for  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  their  length;*'  lower 
jaw  with  angular  process  smaller  and  less  deep  than  in  silvestris , 
the  coronoid  process  slightly  narrower  and  less  upright;  teeth 
smaller,  canines  and  carnassials  with  shorter  crowns. 

Skulls  of  Domestic  Cats  show  great  variation  in  form 
and  size,  and  there  is  not  a single  feature  in  the  skull  of 
F.  silvestris  which  cannot  occasionally  be  found  in  certain 
skulls  of  the  Domestic  Cat. 

The  braincase  of  the  Wild  Cat  is  noticeably  broader, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  measurement  by  means 
of  fine  lead  shot  shows  that  the  skull  has  about  12  c.c. 
greater  brain  capacity  than  in  the  domestic  skull  {F.  silvestris , 

42  to  46-5  c.c. ; domestical  29  to  34  c.c.). 

The  skull  of  Felis  silvestris  can  generally  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Domestic  Cat  by  the  following  features, 
and  when  all  are  present  in  the  same  skull  it  is  fairly 
certain  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  wild  race: — Frontal 
bones  always  highly  arched  and  convex ; temporal  ridges 
forming  a broad  lyrate  figure,  becoming  narrower  in  old 
£ specimens ; sagittal  suture  deeply  serrated ; braincase 
broad  and  rounded  (width  45  to  49  mm.) ; nasal  bones  never 
compressed  posteriorly ; lower  jaw  with  strongly  marked 
muscular  ridges,  and  deep  angular  process, J the  coronoid 

* In  length  the  nasal  bones  vary  equally  in  both  Wild  and  Domestic 
Cats,  and  usually  extend  slightly  beyond  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
maxillae,  but  occasionally  end  on  the  same  level. 

t I have  used  the  name  domestica  as  less  likely  to  cause  confusion 
than  catus  now  used  to  denote  the  Domestic  Cat  but  originally  applied 
to  the  Wild  Cat. 

X One  observer  has  pointed  out  that  if  the  lower  jaw  of  a Wild  Cat 
is  placed  on  its  posterior  end  on  a flat  table  it  will  remain  standing, 
whereas  that  of  a Domestic  Cat  will  fall  down.  This  is  perfectly  true 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  because  of  the  greater  backward  projection  of 
the  angular  process  in  the  jaw  of  the  Wild  Cat,  while  in  the  Domestic 
Cat  the  angular  process  is  shorter,  and  the  coronoid  process  often 
drawn  backwards,  overhanging  the  condyle,  but  not  always  so,  and 
I have  four  skulls  of  Domestic  Cat  in  which  the  lower  jaw  will  stand 
upright  on  a flat  surface. 
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process  slightly  broader  and  more  upright  than  in  domestica ; 
teeth  slightly  larger,  canines  and  carnassials  with  higher 
and  more  trenchant  crowns;  bones  of  the  cranium  generally 
lighter  and  thinner  than  in  large  skulls  of  domestica. 

The  Skeleton. — In  the  mature  $ Wild  Cat  the  limb 
bones  are  about  the  same  in  length  as  those  of  a full- 
grown  dog  Fox.  The  $ Wild  Cat  stands  about  13^  inches 
high  at  the  shoulder,*  while  $ Domestic  Cats  measure  from 
10J  to  nj  inches  in  height.  The  following  table  gives  the 
variation  in  measurement  of  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  in 
mature  adult  specimens  of  Wild  and  Domestic  Cats. 


Scapula 

Humerus 

Ulna 

Femur 

Tibia 


F.  domestica  $. 

mm. 

76  to  82*5 
IOI  ,,  106 

114  „ 121 
IIO  „ 118 

115  „ 12 1 


F.  silvestris  <$. 

mm. 

90  to  98 

115  ,,  125 

132  „ 142-5 

I3I-5  n HO 

136  „ 148 


The  bones  of  two  full-grown  ? Wild  Cats  from  the 
Knoydart  and  Locheil  Forests  measure  : — 

Scapula,  87  and  89;  humerus,  109  and  109;  ulna,  126 
and  129;  femur,  120-5  and  123;  tibia,  130  and  131. 

In  large  well-fed  specimens  of  the  Domestic  Cat  the 
bones  may  be  stronger  and  thicker  than  in  the  Wild  Cat, 
but  they  are  always  shorter,  and  from  the  above  figures 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  adult  $ Wild  Cat  has  longer  limbs 
than  the  largest  males  of  the  domestic  race. 

After  comparing  the  Wild  with  the  Domestic  Cat  we 
find  that  the  Wild  Cat  has  longer  limbs,  longer  and  coarser 
fur,  shorter  intestines  and  larger  teeth — the  natural  result 
of  a wild  existence,  and  all  of  these  characters  would  be 
developed  in  a race  of  Domestic  Cats  living  under  wild 
conditions. 

A domestic  Tabby  Cat  gone  wild  soon  assumes  the 
character  of  the  wild  race,  developing  longer  and  coarser 
fur,  longer  limb  bones  and  larger  teeth,  and  after  two  or 

* The  adult  $ measures  about  12^  inches  at  the  shoulder. 
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three  generations  in  a wild  state  these  cats  of  domestic 
origin  would  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  pure  Wild  Cats. 

While  it  seems  probable  that  there  is  a certain  amount 
of  domestic  blood  in  the  Wild  Cat  of  the  present  day,  yet 
the  characters  of  the  original  wild  race  still  predominate. 
Some  Scottish  landowners  are  preserving  the  Wild  Cat, 
and  it  would  be  a very  great  pity  if  this  beautiful  and 
savage  creature  was  allowed  to  become  extinct. 

It  is  one  of  the  oldest  mammalian  inhabitants  of 
Britain  ; as  a species  it  was  co-existent  in  England  with 
the  Mammoth,  the. Cave  Bear,  and  the  Reindeer,  and  it  is 
the  only  British  representative  of  the  great  cat  family 
Felidae. 


NOTES 

Cormorant  in  Lanarkshire. — It  might  be  of  interest  to 
record  that  I saw,  at  about  7.30  p.m.  on  the  21st  of  January  1935, 
a Cormorant  ( Phalacrocorax  c.  carbo\  flying  in  a south-easterly 
direction  over  Netherlee,  Lanarkshire.  I believe  this  is  one  of  the 
few  Cormorants  ever  recorded  in  Lanarkshire. — Philip  A.  Clancey. 

Partridges  eating  Heather  Beetle. — In  connection  with  the 
“ heather  beetle  ” and  its  caterpillar,  which  has  attacked  the  heather 
this  year  on  so  many  of  the  moors  in  Scotland,  and  especially  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  I had  rather  an  interesting  experience  last  week. 

At  a grouse  drive  in  Ayrshire,  in  one  of  the  drives,  I happened 
to  shoot  three  partridges.  Together  with  my  host,  we  opened  the 
crop  of  one  of  these  partridges,  and  found  it  crammed  full  of 
nothing  else  but  “heather  beetles.”  This  seems  to  ime  to  be 
a very  interesting  incident,  as  it  shows  that  partridges  on  the  moor 
are  evidently  feeding  very  extensively  on  the  “heather  beetle,”  and 
thereby  doing  a great  deal  of  good.  Unfortunately  I have  not 
recently  examined  the  crops  of  any  grouse,  but  I think  they  are 
generally  found  full  of  heather  shoots  and  heather  seeds.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that,  in  a season  such  as  this,  it  would  be  wise  to 
spare  as  many  partridges,  and  perhaps  pheasants,  that  may  be 
found  on  moorlands  infected  with  “heather  beetle.” 

I shall  be  interested  to  know  if  anyone  else  has  had  a similar 
experience. — Col.  Norman  Kennedy,  Doonholm,  Ayr. 
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Diptera  new  to  “Forth”  and  “Tay.” — While  collecting  on 
the  banks  of  the  River  Esk,  near  Musselburgh,  on  10th  June  1935, 
I obtained  two  males  of  Chilosia  maculata  Fall.,  a species  new  to 
“Forth.”  This  fly  has  previously  been  recorded  from  Blairgowrie 
(Scot.  Nat.,  1913,  p.  94)  and  “Tweed”  (Scot.  Nat.,  1913,  p.  117). 

During  this  summer  I have  captured  Helophilus  lineatus  Fab., 
from  Balerno  on  3rd  August,  and  Eristalis  sepulchralis  L.,  from 
Ratho  on  28th  June.  Although  these  species  are  already  recorded 
from  “Forth,”  they  do  not  appear  to  be  common. 

As  far  as  I am  aware,  few  of  the  following  Anthomyidse  have 
been  recorded  in  the  Scottish  Naturalist  since  1900,  and  some 
of  them  may  constitute  new  records  for  “Forth”  and  “Tay”: 
Leptohylemyia  ( Hylemyia ) coarctata  Fin.,  Pencaitland,  14/8/34 
(previously  recorded  from  Edinburgh,  August  1875,  A.S.N.H. , 
1 9° 7j  P-  233) ; Delia  florilega  Ztt.  ( echinata  Seg.),  Balerno,  18/8/34; 
Mydcza  urbana  Meig.,  Crieff,  25/7/34;  Helina  (Mydcea)  lucorum  Fin., 
Crieff,  28/7/34;  Phaonia  rufipalpis  Mcq.,  Uphall,  7/7/34. 

I am  indebted  to  Mr  P.  H.  Grimshaw  for  confirming  my 
identification  of  the  Syrphidae,  and  to  Mr  J.  E.  Collin  for  identifying 
the  Anthomyidse. — James  MacDougal,  Edinburgh. 

Woodchat  Shrike  at  Wick. — One  was  observed  here  in  the 
third  week  of  September.  It  was  perched  on  a wooden  paling  and 
seemed  to  be  very  ill  at  ease. 

I had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  Mr  Bain,  Keeper  of  Noss 
Lighthouse  here,  who  is  somewhat  of  an  authority,  and  he  says  that 
he  has  never  known  of  one  being  seen  in  Caithness,  but  he  saw  a 
Grey  Shrike  on  one  occasion  at  Noss. — Peter  Sinclair,  Wick. 

Basking  Shark  at  Cullen,  Banffshire. — A correspondent 
sends  us  the  following  note: — “On  the  morning  of  15th  August, 
salmon  fishers  at  Cullen,  besides  their  ‘legitimate’  catch,  landed 
alive,  a young  male  Basking  Shark  which  had  become  entangled 
in  the  nets.  Its  main  dimensions  were : length,  9 feet  4 inches ; 
girth,  40  inches.  There  were,  of  course,  five  large  gill  openings, 
with  gill-rakers,  the  distance  from  the  point  of  the  snout  to  the  first 
opening  being  23  inches.  The  longer  tail-fin  measured  27  inches 
and  the  shorter,  14  inches.” 
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INCREASE  AND  DECREASE  OF  CERTAIN  BIRDS 
IN  EAST  RENFREWSHIRE  AND  WEST 
LANARKSHIRE. 

By  Philip  A.  Clancey,  Glasgow. 

DURING  the  period  1934-35  I have  had  the  opportunity  of 
noticing  a great  increase  and  decrease  of  certain  species 
in  the  district  of  East  Renfrewshire  and  West  Lanarkshire. 
Species  that  have  decreased  very  considerably  of  late  are  the 
Sandpiper  ( Tringa  hypoleucos)  and  Sand  Martin  ( Riparia  r. 
riparia).  The  Sandpiper  especially  has  decreased  by  nearly 
half  its  usual  number,  though  last  year  it  was  up  to  normal 
strength.  Many  favourite  stretches  of  river  for  no  obvious 
reason  have  been  completely  avoided.  The  Sand  Martin 
has  never  been  very  common  in  East  Renfrewshire,  and 
it  is  a great  pity  that  it  is  on  the  decrease  as  extensive 
banks,  ideal  for  its  purpose,  are  very  common  indeed  on  the 
rivers  White,  Cart,  Levern  and  Kittoch. 

I list  below  the  species  which  have  increased  during  the 
past  year : — 

1.  MAGPIE  ( Pica  pica  pica). — -Formerly  uncommon,  this 
species  has  increased  considerably  of  late  in  the  extreme  east 
of  Renfrewshire  and  West  Lanarkshire  and  now  nests  in 
nearly  every  available  coppice  and  hedgerow.  Exceptionally 
large  clutches  are  being  laid,  several  being  found  with 
seven  eggs. 

2.  Lesser  Redpoll  ( Carduelis  flammea  cabaret). — Lesser 
Redpolls  are  now  tolerably  abundant  in  this  region,  nesting 
in  many  of  the  pine  and  birch  plantations.  The  increase 
of  this  Redpoll  seems  to  be  very  general  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland. 

3.  Yellow  Wagtail  (. Motacilla  flava  rayi). — The 
Yellow  Wagtail  has  greatly  increased.  It  now  nests  in 
practically  every  field  in  the  Levern  valley,  Crookston  and 
west  to  Hawkhead  and  Paisley.  Formerly  only  seen  in 
small  numbers,  though  it  is  quite  probable  that  a con- 
siderable number  bred  previously,  but  that  number  does  not 
come  near  the  total  that  breed  in  the  area  to-day. 
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4.  LONG-TAILED  Tit  (/Egithalos  caudatus  roseus). — As 
a breeding  species  this  was  exterminated  in  1916-17,  but 
has  become  quite  common  in  the  Cathcart  district  since  1933. 
It  nests  commonly  in  the  Kittoch  valley  and  thence  sparsely 
into  Lanarkshire.  It  is  unknown  as  a breeding  species 
elsewhere  in  East  Renfrewshire  at  the  moment. 

5.  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  (. Dryobates  major 
anglicus).  — This  species  is  occasionally  seen  in  East 
Renfrewshire.  It  probably  nests  at  Crookston,  and  I have 
examined  borings  made  at  Cathcart  though  no  nest  was 
found.  This  species  will  undoubtedly  colonise  the  Kittoch 
valley  as  soon  as  it  gains  a stronger  foothold  in  this  region. 

6.  BARN  Owl  ( Tyto  alba  alba). — The  number  of  Barn 
Owls  is  slowly  increasing  though  it  probably  stands  still  for 
many  years  at  a stretch.  Nests  commonly  in  Giffnock 
quarries  and  sparsely  over  the  rest  of  the  area.  Some  of 
the  nesting  sites  have  been  used  for  twenty  to  forty  years, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  species  was  always  fairly 
common  in  this  neighbourhood. 


The  Plumage  of  the  Oyster-catcher. — As  I can  find  no 
mention  in  any  book  as  to  when  the  white  collar  of  winter  plumage 
disappears  in  the  Oyster-catcher  ( Hczmatopus  0.  ostralegus ),  and 
the  black  of  breeding  plumage  is  assumed,  perhaps  the  following 
notes  may  be  of  interest : — 


22nd  October  1933. 
9th  December  1934. 


6th  January  1927. 


6th  January  1935. 


25  examined,  all  in  winter  plumage. 

39  examined,  two  practically  moulted 
into  summer  plumage  with  only  one 
or  two  ticks  of  white  left. 

29  examined,  one  in  full  breeding 
plumage,  and  two  practically  so, 
showing  only  a speck  or  two  of  white. 
14  in  all  states  of  change,  and  12  still 
in  full  winter  plumage. 

21  examined,  four  practically  in  full 
summer  plumage.  The  29  examined 
in  1927  were  in  a poulterer’s  shop. 
All  the  others  were  shot  for  food. 


H.  W.  Robinson,  M.B.O.U.,  A.M.A.O.U.,  Lancaster. 
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KINGFISHERS  BREEDING  IN  JUVENILE 
PLUMAGE. 

By  Philip  A.  Clancey,  Glasgow. 

During  the  1935  breeding  season  I was  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  two  Kingfishers  ( Alcedo  atthis  ispida ),  a male  and  a 
female,  which  were  found  to  be  in  almost  complete  juvenile 
plumage.  Previously  I had  in  my  collection  an  adult 
breeding  male  which  still  retained  several  of  the  immature 
feathers  on  the  head.  Breeding  during  the  moult  seems  to 
be  quite  prevalent  among  the  Kingfishers  inhabiting  Lanark- 
shire and  Renfrewshire. 

Returning  to  the  two  birds  first  mentioned,  both  had 
well-developed  sexual  organs,  and  were  mature  in  everything 
except  plumage.  The  male  was  obtained  while  casting  in  a 
nest  hole  previous  to  the  eggs  being  produced,  and  the  hen 
was  also  obtained  in  a similar  manner. 

An  interesting  fact  that  came  to  my  notice  was  that  the 
mates  of  the  two  birds  in  question  were  in  complete  breeding 
plumage.  This,  I think,  shows  that  the  brightly  coloured 
plumage  of  the  Kingfisher  is  not  used  as  extensively  during 
courtship  as  one  might  imagine. 

The  following  are  notes  taken  from  specimens  which  are 
now  in  my  collection  : — 

Locality.  Date.  Sex. 

River  Levern,  Renfrewshire.  30.4.1935.  £ Well-developed  sexual  organs. 

Description.  — Plumage  as  in  immature  birds,  but 
slightly  brighter,  probably  due  to  abrasion  of  the  feathers. 
Green  on  the  breast  still  retained,  but  beginning  to  disappear, 
though  no  adult  feathers  are  showing.  A few  adult  feathers, 
however,  are  appearing  on  the  back  and  malar  stripe ; lores 
and  sides  of  neck  as  in  adult,  but  the  former  not  so  bright. 
Bill  as  in  immature  bird,  but  longer  and  more  pointed. 
Feet  intermediate  in  thickness  between  adult  and  young, 
pale  salmon  pink  in  colour. 
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Measurements. — Wing  75  millimetres;  tail  35  milli- 
metres; tarsus  7 millimetres;  bill  from  feathers  35  millimetres. 

Locality.  Date.  Sex. 

River  Kittoch,  Lanarkshire.  5.4.1935.  ? Ovary  well  developed  and  large. 

Description. — Approaching  the  adult  in  plumage  more 
than  the  ; still  retains  immature  feathering  on  all  under 
parts  including  gular  region,  tail  and  upper  back.  Wings 
and  other  parts  as  in  adult  breeding  female ; bill  very  bright 
orange  under  mandible  as  in  adult  female;  upper  mandible 
black  but  with  a shading  of  orange  on  culmen  to  deep 
vermilion  at  base  ; feet  almost  identical  with  <£,  pale  salmon 
pink  in  colour. 

Measurements. — Wing  74  millimetres;  tail  35  milli- 
metres; tarsus  7 millimetres;  bill  from  feathers  35  millimetres. 

A remarkable  question  emerges  from  the  above — why 
are  the  feet  so  slow  in  turning  to  the  glossy  coral  red  of 
an  adult,  while  other  parts,  such  as  bill,  have  already 
changed  ? Living  birds  that  I have  examined,  especially 
at  the  beginning  of  the  breeding  season,  nearly  all  have  dull 
feet,  as  in  immature  birds. 

The  two  records  shown  above  prove,  I think,  that  the 
Kingfisher  does,  and  is  capable  of,  breeding  in  immature 
plumage,  or  during  the  course  of  moulting.  Breeding  in 
juvenile  and  first  summer  plumage  has  been  noticed  among 
the  genera  Falco  and  Sterna. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  a Kingfisher  can  breed 
only  eight  months  after  leaving  the  nest  (proved  by  ringing). 
In  my  opinion  breeding  in  immature  plumage  is  far 
commoner  than  is  generally  supposed. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  if  any  Kingfishers  have 
ever  before  been  recorded  as  breeding  in  immature  plumage 
or  in  the  moult. 


A Bee-eater  was  found  .at  Loth,  in  Sutherland,  about  12th 
September.  It  was  in  full  plumage  and  was  a most  beautiful 
bird.  I have  been  told  on  good  authority  that  a pair  were  seen  in 
that  same  county  some  forty  years  ago. — James  T.  Henderson, 
Inverness. 
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Lesser  Rorqual  in  Aberdeenshire.  — A Lesser  Rorqual 
( Balcenoptera  acutorostrata ),  25 J feet  in  length,  was  stranded 

at  Rattrayhead,  in  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  13th  August  1935. 
Mr  Davies,  who  kindly  forwarded  portions  of  the  baleen  plates 
for  identification,  writes  that  the  carcase  was  in  a decomposed 
condition  and  badly  damaged,  having  probably  been  struck  by  the 
propeller  of  a passing  vessel. 

The  Lesser  Rorqual  is  the  most  commonly  stranded  species 
of  whalebone  whale  on  our  coast,  one  or  more  being  found  in  most 
years. — A.  C.  Stephen,  Royal  Scottish  Museum. 


Risso’s  Dolphin  stranded  in  Banffshire. — A badly  decom- 
posed specimen  of  Risso’s  Dolphin  ( Grampus  griseus),  10  feet 
in  length,  was  stranded  at  Boyne  Castle,  near  Portsoy,  on  the 
6th  August  1935.  The  lower  jaw  was  secured  by  Mr  Hunt  and 
forwarded  to  the  Museum  for  identification. 

This  species  usually  has  no  teeth  on  the  upper  jaw  and  in  the 
lower  jaw  has  only  a few  large  teeth  restricted  to  the  front  end.  In 
this  specimen  there  were  four  teeth  on  the  right  side  and  the 
tooth-row  measured  3 inches.  On  the  left  side  there  were  five 
teeth  and  the  tooth-row  measured  only  2J  inches.  Risso’s  Dolphin 
is  often  recorded  from  the  south-west  coasts  of  England  and  Wales 
and  is  seldom  stranded  on  the  Scottish  coast.  One  was  stranded 
in  Caithness  in  1927  and  another  was  found  at  Stirling  in  1919. — 
A.  C.  Stephen,  Royal  Scottish  Museum. 


The  Clouded  Yellow  Butterfly  ( Colias  edusa)  in  East 
Fife. — On  9th  September  1935,  my  sister  and  I were  walking 
along  a path  above  Lower  Largo  village,  when,  much  to  our 
surprise,  a bright  yellow  butterfly  flew  across  the  path  in  front  of  us 
and  down  on  to  the  railway  line.  We  at  once  recognised  it  as 
something  uncommon,  so  my  sister  chased  after  it,  over  the 
railway  and  up  and  down  the  bank,  through  brambles,  thistles  and 
nettles.  She  could  not  succeed  in  catching  it  but  saw  it  very  well, 
both  with  the  wings  open  and  closed,  and  was  able  to  identify  it 
as  a specimen  of  the  Clouded  Yellow  Butterfly.  This  is  the  first 
time  we  have  known  this  butterfly  to  occur  in  this  neighbourhood. — 
Leonora  Jeffrey  Rintoul,  Largo,  Fife. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

Quest  for  Birds.  The  Problems  and  Pleasures  of  an  English 
Bird-Watcher.  By  W.  K.  Richmond.  Witherby.  Price  7s.  6d.  As  so 
many  of  the  bird-books  published  recently  have  dealt  to  a large  extent 
with  the  rather  complex  biological  problems  connected  with  Ornithology, 
it  is  most  refreshing  to  find  in  Mr  Richmond’s  book  one  which  fulfils 
its  author’s  project,  in  providing  “a  general  bird-book  of  a serious 
nature  which  will  yet  be  entertaining  even  to  the  person  who  is  not 
primarily  interested  in  birds.”  His  book  strikes  a happy  medium 
between  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Eliot  Howard  and  W.  H.  Hudson, 
and  will  appeal  to  both  the  scientific  student  of  bird  life  and  the 
ordinary  casual  bird-lover. 

His  criticisms  of  some  of  the  modern  theories  such  as  “ Territory  ” 
and  “ Balance  of  Birds  ” should  provide  matter  for  much  thought  among 
all  serious  ornithologists  ; while  his  chapters  on  “ Merely  a Sewage 
Farm,”  “On  Seeing  New  Birds,”  and  “Seen  in  an  Essex  Estuary” 
should  appeal  to  everyone  who  has  the  love  of  birds  at  heart. 

The  author  does  not  agree  with  some  of  the  modern  trends  of 
Ornithology,  vide  his  remarks  : — “The  ornithologist  who  proclaims  his 
science  from  the  house-tops,  and  spends  his  time  in  census-taking  and 
filling  up  forms,  has  not  in  any  way  a more  vital  and  valid  interest  in 
birds  than  the  humble  person  who  goes  out  into  the  fields  to  watch 
them  purely  for  pleasure.” 

Mr  Richmond  has  the  rare  power  of  being  able  to  describe  in  a 
most  vivid  manner  some  of  the  thrills  and  delights  which  he  has 
experienced  while  bird-watching. 


The  Hake  and  the  Hake  Fishery  : being  the  Buckland  Lecture 
for  1934.  By  C.  F.  HlCKLlNG,  M.A.  London  : Edward  Arnold  & Co-, 
142  pp.  Price  3s.  6d.  net.  The  Hake  fishery  is  of  considerable 
importance.  In  1933,  for  example,  nearly  540,000  cwts.  of  British- 
caught  hake  were  landed  in  this  country  and  all  but  a very  small  fraction 
of  this  was  taken  in  trawls  of  various  kinds.  Naturally  such  a continuous 
drain  on  the  stock  has  had  an  adverse  effect,  and  it  has  been  the  author’s 
concern  for  several  years  to  study  the  life-history  of  the  hake  and  the 
economics  of  the  fishery.  The  results  of  his  observations  are  set  out 
in  this  volume.  It  is  written  in  an  easy  and  pleasant  style,  yet  scientific 
accuracy  is  not  neglected. 

The  author  has  included  a large  amount  of  information,  gleaned 
from  recent  research  ; and  the  methods  by  which  the  results  have  been 
obtained  are  given  so  that  the  reader  may  see  for  himself  how  work  of 
this  kind  is  conducted.  We  must  congratulate  the  author  on  a very 
interesting  and  useful  piece  of  work.  We  can  fully  recommend  this 
volume  to  all  interested  in  fishery  problems  or  in  the  science  of  the  sea. 
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throughout  articles. 
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